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Sir, 

I am presenting herewith my Report on the working of the Constitu- 
tional safeguards for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for 
the year 1986-87. Since this Report is being submitted after an inter- 
val of about seven years, the Commissioner's post having remained vacant 
from 24-11-1981 to 10-2-1986, it also includes an overview of the Sixth 
Plan period. Moreover, that period in a way was also covered by the 
Reports of the Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
which had been assigned somewhat similar functions through a Resolution 
by the Government of India in 1978. The Commissioner was an ex-officio 
Member of the Commission until 1-9-1987 when it was reconstituted as 
the National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes with 
separate functions. 


2. Investigation of the Constitutional safeguards for about a quarter 
of our people, located at the margin, struggling for equity and justice 
against adverse forces, rooted both in the tradition and also the nasc- 
ent social and economic order, is an unenviable task. This is particu- 
larly so when these forces operate with an aura of progressive moderni- 
sation and are deemed to be intrinsic to the processes of structural 
transformation. It is in this context that an attempt has been made 
in this Report first to present a broad perspective of the Constitutio- 
nal safeguards comprising their legitimate scope, the rightful priori- 
ties and the requisite sense of urgency in the backdrop of fast socio- 
economic changes. It is followed by a general review and investigation 
of the response of the State to the basic issues coneerning equity 
and justice in terms of institutional arrangements, legal back-up and 
administrative action. 


3. Our Constitution provides almost an ideal frame for establishment 
of a "socialist secular democratic! order. It envisages a multipronged 
action comprising measures for removal of inequity embedded in the 
traditional system and for building up an equitous modern economy com- 
prising a dominant public sector and a low profile private sector sub- 
ject to appropriate equity constraints. In this frame equality of 
opportunity for education and publie employment would ensure equity 
for all. Certain special provisions for the disadvantaged sections 
of the community, therefore, were designed to reinforce this basic 
frame. Their objective is to ensure that no handicap—old or new—comes 
in the way of the weaker sections, particularly the Scheduled Castes 
and Seheduled Tribes, for meaningful participation in the new system 
and also that they are specially helped to acquire an equable position 
in the national life. 
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he A variety of measures have been taken from the very beginning 
in terms of various Constitutional provisions including specific safe- 
guards which have yielded significant results.  The- achievements, how- 
ever, do not measure upto the great expectations of the founding 
fathers. Moreover, the progression in the desired direction has suffer- 
ed on account of certain omissions, aberrations and lapses which relate 
not so much to the size of the effort but are concerned with its quality 
and content and involve some very basic issues. The main reason is 
that what was supposed to be supplemental by way of-special provisions 
in the Constitution has been construed as substantive and came into 
focus at all levels to the neglect of those basic provisions on whose 
foundation a meaningful structure was supposed to be built.  Consequent- 
ly, notwithstanding the significant achievements the present situation 
cannot be reasonably summed up with a touch of optimistic caution such 
as 'we have come a long way, but much more remains to be done’. 


5. In the traditional sector of our economy the crucial issue of land 
reforms has gone out of focus, nay, there are serious reversals. Not 
only does land to the tiller remain a dream for the countless millions, 
even their tenure has not been effectively protected. And a big class 
of absentee/capitalist lords of land has emerged. The situation on 
the wage front in several parts of the country is depressing. The techn- 
ological advances have not benefited the ordinary workers engaged in 
traditional occupations. Instead the technological backlash, which 
had begun during the early phase of the colonial rule, is continually 
revaging these workers with increasing severity. In fact, the style 
of development itself has helped in general the haves not only to conso- 
lidate tbeir position but further strengthen it. 


6. The situation in tribal areas is particularly disquieting. The 
tribal people are continuously losing command over their resources 
on almost all counts-—pressure from more advanced people, claims of 
the State in utter disregard of their traditional rights and virtual 
forced displacement in favour of a variety of developmental projects, 
big and small. The issue of command over resources is particularly 
vital for the tribal people and is central to the Constitutional safegu- 
ards. I have taken up a detailed investigation into this matter and 
shall be submitting a Special Report shortly. Suffice it to state 
here that while exploitation in various forms continues unabated, the 
backlash has become increasingly severe as the level of financial inves- 
tment has risen in recent years ostensibly for their development. There 
is simmering discontent in almost the entire middle Indian tribal belt, 
particularly on the issues of land and forest. In.some cases a state 
of near confrontation has been created between the people and the State 
which is marked by intermittent eruptions of violence. 


Te The position in modern segment of the national economy, when viewed 
from the perspective of equity and justice, is also not a happy one. 
The new opportunities there have largely gone to those occupying vantage 
positions by virtue of initial inequity and also, which is more import- 
ant, due to the built-in discrimination against the weaker sections 
in the new system. The policy of positive discrimination has helped 
SCs and STs, but these gains are confined largely to the public sector 
which comprises only a small segment of the economy. These achievements, 
even though significant,tend to get blown out of proportion while the 
reverses which the vast majority are experiencing with greater severity 
on account of their vulnerability remain out of focus. In sum, the 
caste base of inequity in the national life is not only persisting 
but is getting accentuated. What is ominous is that those who have 
acquired the new found power are not prepared to relent and are success- 
fully making a bid for the primacy of the so-called free enterprise 
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with no social constraints and uninhibited scope for remorseless opera- 
tion of economic forces in the name of 'development for equity'. 


8. Thus, the basic premises for equity for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the national life are undergoing a sea-change. 
In the new setting equity in terms of positive discrimination in public 
employment alone cannot be construed as equity in the national life 
which should essentially envisage their equable participation at all 
levels in all spheres of the national life. It is an irony that we 
have come to a pass where this aspect has to be emphasised while consi- 
dering those safeguards which are designed for reinforcing the equitous 
structure. In retrospect, it is clear that the nature of the likely 
response on the part of those people who traditionally commanded the 
resources and wielded authority, and the possible intensity the moment 
they are obliged to concede their positions even marginally in favour 
of those who have been oppressed for ages, were not fully realised 
in the beginning. The unstated expectation was that the reaction would 
not be sharp and even, if so,-it would mellow down as new opportunities 
opened up in which everyone could hope to gáin something or the other. 
The inequitous growth has belied this expectation. As equity is getting 
relegated to a secondary position, particularly in the milieu of quick 
success and consumerism, primordial considerations are becoming more 
and more prominent. Atrocities on SCs and STs have acquired & new econo- 
mic dimension. The issues concerning equity, therefore, have become 
much more intricate. With the consolidation of vested interests and 
differential growtb, the task of ensuring an equitous deal to the under- 
privileged is much more difficult now than in the beginning. The nascent 
strife is weakening not only the economie system but is also severely 
straining the social fabric beyond the limits of tolerance. 


9. In view of the above situation it is imperative that the question 
of equity in general and the Constitutional safeguards in particular 
for SCs and STs is considered in a broader perspective. The Tribal 
Sub-Plans and Special Component Plans for Scheduled Castes do comprise 
a major step forward which has also occasioned a substantial rise in 
the financial outlays for the development of SCs and STs. But their 
implementation leaves much to be desired. In fact, some of the basic 
premises of the new strategy remain to be operationalised. A substantial 
part of the Special Central Assistance given to the States remains 
unutilised. Now that the Eighth Five Year Plan is on the anvil the 
Union Government and the Planning Commission should: ensure that the 
new plans are prepared in a holistic frame and the concerned Ministries 
and States strictly follow their guidelines. 


10. But that alone will not be enough. The processes of deprivation, 
which are being accentuated by the forces of development, must be effec- 
tively checked. A beginning in this regard has to be made with the 
consolidation of the position in respect of what the people possess. 
Bulk of members of the Scheduled Castes ahd Scheduled Tribes, particula- 
rly tne former, subsist largely on labour in the unorganised sector. 
The position with regard to due entitlements for labour and associated 
skills in this sector is distressing. Even the principles for determina- 
tion of wages in the two sectors are different which is unjust and 
against the grain of our Constitution. Moreover, the skills of those 
engaged in agriculture and other traditional vocations in particular 
are highly undervalued. Α common basis for determination of wages for 
the entire national economy should be established through & Central 
law. While the traditional vocations have to be delinked from their 
caste origins, these should be organised on professional lines. It 
should also be ensured that due benefits of modern technology are exten- 
ded to the ordinary workers engaged therein. 
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11. The next major issue is about the means of production and command 
over resources. So long as the labour remains alienated from the means 
of production and the latter are commanded by non-workers, inequity 
will prevail. The inequitous ownership of land must end and the tiller 
should become its rightful owner. The Central Government should inter- 
vene through an appropriate legislation with stipulation for time-bound 
implementation. It is only on this foundation that equity can inform 
a substantial section of the Scheduled Caste people who are. victims 
of that alienation. The major question, before .members of the Scheduled 
Tribes is due recognition of their traditional command over resources 
and protecting them from the backlash of development. 


12, While the measures indicated above will provide immediate relief 
to those struggling in the unorganised sector, concurrent action is 
necessary for enabling members of SCs and STs to acquire due position 
in the modern sector. So far as public sector employment is concerned, 
as the position about reservations is gradually improving we are moving 
towards a steady state. It will mark the end of what can be termed 
as the first phase of the policy of positive discrimination. But this 
also brings us to an invidious situation where young people belonging 
to SCs and STs and others have almost two different worlds of oppor- 
tunities before them—the small world of the public sector for the 
former and the wide vista of the entire economy for the latter. 


13. The question which must be considered now is "Beyond reservation 
what?" It is imperative that in consonance with the Constitutional 
schema the principle of positive discrimination is extended to the 
private sector in fulfilment of its obligation of social equity. A 
beginning should be made with all those economic activities which are 
getting the benefit of institutional finance and/or are being supported 
by the State in some other ways. Similarly -&ll new opportunities for 
self-employment in the modern.sector should be protected against monopo- 
listic trends which are neither in the interest of economic growth 
nor equity. Whatever activities are amenable to decentralisation and 
can be taken up by the poor as & primary or subsidiary occupation should 
be exclusively reserved in their favour. In particular, the new potent- 
ial of wasteland development should be preempted in favour of the poor 
for whom it constitutes the last frontier and also the only hope for 
acquiring something which they can- call their own. A comprehensive 
policy for enabling members of SCs and STs to establish themselves 
in the self-employed sector should be worked out by all the Union Minis- 
tries and the State Governments in their respective areas of responsibi- 
lity. Members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should 
also be enabled to acquire a share in the new assets which are being 
created in the urban sector. A special dispensation is necessary for 
enabling the tribal people to become equal partners in development 
in tribal areas. 


14. I must invite your attention to the fact that the tribal people 
are at a critical point in their history where they are obliged to 
contend with an unfamiliar formal system of the State, unknown forces 
of new economics and uninhibited intrusion by other people while their 
own system has been rendered weak and superfluous for want of due recog- 
nition. There are two facets of the present tribal scene. Firstly, 
each community or even part thereof may be facing a unique configuration 
of socio-economic forces. Secondly, the problems in all cases are essen- 
tially those of transition. The implications of these features were 
fully realised by the founding fathers and the Scheduled Areas were 
assigned a special status in the Constitution. While the executive 
power of the States has been subject to such direction as may be nece- 
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ssary by the Union, the Executive has been bestowed extensive powers 
to mould the formal system so as to make it subservient to the people. 


15. The fact that theirs is an emergent situation where everyday counts 
has not been duly appreciated. It is a matter of regret that not only 
years pass by but decades roll on with no significant action even with 
regard to those matters about which the founding fathers did not wish 
& Single moment to be lost. The powers with the Executive,both at the 
Centre and in the States, have remained unused even after long four 
decades, not because idyllic situation prevails in tribal areas which 
should better be left untouched but because the system has been rather 
unresponsive. Even some formal matters specifically provided in the 
Constitution have not been attended to. The administration of the Sched- 
uled Areas is not being reviewed systematically at any level. Steps 
have not been taken even to spell out the basic parameters for peace 
and good government. Not a single rupee has been given for raising 
the level of administration of the Scheduled Areas even though the 
first proviso to Article 275(1) of the Constitution provides for automa- 
tie devolution of funds the moment the need is established. 


16. It is sad that the tribal people suffer and even face penal action 
for acts of omission and commission of the State. Moreover, any general- 
ised and across the board approaches usually adopted by Government 
for the welfare and advancement of the tribal people tend to be dysfunc- 
tional arid are against the grain of the Constitutional schema. The 
latent rights of the tribal people have remained non-justicisble and 
escaped the probe of the judicial system and its benign protection 
because the Executive failed to act and discharge its Constitutional 
obligation of adapting the formal system to the people's need rather 
than allowing it to 'supersede their institutions and customs. This 
constitutes a virtual denial of the .Constitutional safeguards to bulk 
of the tribal people. The most regrettable situations are those where 
the State itseif sometimes tends to adopt a partisan role and becomes 
a privy even for actions not quite legal simply because the matter 
concerns voiceless small communities. The failure of the Union Governme- 
nt to effectively intervene in such cases and issue directions as envis- 
aged in the Constitution is, to say the least, incongruous. The issues 
concerning command over resources and compulsive displacement are vital 
for the very survival of many a tribal people as a community. The rights 
of a community cannot be ignored simply because it is small, their 
voice cannot remain unheard simply because it is feeble,and public 
purpose is not necessarily what the strong and the more populous can 
plead for. I consider it my duty and a privilege to convey to you what 
the people feel, their sufferings and agony,their apprehensions and 
fears. This is an appeal to the conscience of the nation. Some of the 
issues which have been posed here do not concern merely formal denial 
of the protection of the Constitutional safeguards, they relate to 
larger civilizational obligation and human values. 


17. The task of fulfilling the Constitutional safeguards is a great 
responsibility by any standard. It requires constant vigil against 
adverse forces and unstinted support to the oppressed by the State. 
It is not merely a question of maintaining a form but honouring the 
spirit. The nodal agencies both at the Centre and in the States which 
have the privilege of espousing this cause need to be suitably redesig- 
ned and substantially strengthened. These institutions should absolve 
themselves of the routine and must assume the role of protectors and 
promoters of the Constitutional safeguards in their broader perspective. 
The whole system needs to be sensitised for this purpose. Something 
appears to be going amiss even in the national ethos. Equity and justice 
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for SCs and STs was designated as a national task by the founding fathe- 
rs and it must be pursued in that spirit—everyone in the land must 
share that great responsibility. The State must also take suitable 
measures for building up the inner strength of people themselves and 
mobilising them so that they can appreciate the nature of issues invol- 
ved and face the new challenges on their ow. In particular it is imper-/ 
ative that conditions are created for restoration of the effective 
command of small tribal communities over the resources which have provi- 
ded them sustenance for ages and for self-governance in a familiar 
face-to-face situation in keeping with their tradition and the true 
spirit of democracy. The National Development Council should provide 
the necessary leadership in this regard on 8 continuing basis so that 
the modern system is moulded in true image of a socialistic secular 
democratic society in which the underprivileged sections of today can 
acquire & position of honour and dignity due to all citizens of our 
great country. 


Yours faithfully, 


@ gf Shams 
B.D. SHARMA) — > 
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PART | 


GENERAL APPRAISAL 


GENERAL APPRAISAL 


THE BACKGROUND 


The establishment of an egalitarian social order 
with equity for all sections of the society, free from 
any form of discrimination whatsoever on grounds of religion, 
race, sex or place of birth is the cherished goal of 
our nation enshrined in the Constitution. Equity for the 
weaker sections of the society, therefore, is the moving 
spirit of the Constitutional schema and permeates the same. 
The founding fathers realised the intrinsic culpability 
of inequitous forces embedded in the social systems, econon- 
ic institutions and also political organisations, both 
old and new, particularly in relation to certain vulnerable 
sections of the society. They, therefore, considered it 
necessary to provide specific safeguards in the Constitution 
in their favour. Members of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes comprise two such special categories who accord- 
ing to 1981 Census account for 15.47% and 7.85% of the 
population respectively (Annexure I). In their case a 
mechanism for investigation into the working of the safe- 
guards has also been provided with stipulation for appoint- 
ment of a Special Officer (popularly known as Commissioner) 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and preparation 
of a report thereon to be submitted to the President. 


1.2 Any assessment of the working of these safeguards 
Should appropriately begin with presentation of a clear 
perspective of the safeguards themselves and a review of 
the overall socio-economic situation within which these 
are expected to operate. A review of the Constitutional 
schema for the welfare (which must necessarily include 
protection as a pre-condition) and advancement of the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the Constitution which 
is being presented in this Report, shows that it is a compr- 
ehensive frame with a few omissions no doubt. But as the 
spirit is clear, the omissions are within limits of toleran- 
ce and rectifiable. <A crucial point about the Constitution- 
al safeguards for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
is that they are in the nature of supplemental provisions 
to the basic egalitarian structure in the Constitution. 
Any weaknesses in that basic structure during the operation- 
al phase or any aberrations therefrom otherwise cannot 
but adversely affect the entire schema for the welfare 
and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
as well. Because supplementary safeguards cannot make 
good the initial handicap, besides countering the adverse 
processes intrinsic to the system as also the general slide 
back which members cf the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes may experience as members of the larger community 
of weaker sections, their position will be like that of 
-a person who tries to climb up a downward moving escalator amis 


required to make increasing effort even to maintain his 
position and not go down. 


13 The nature of the Constitutional safeguards for 
members of the Scheduled Castes is somewhat different from 
those for members of the Scheduled Tribes in view of the 
basic qualitative difference in their positions. While 
members of the Seheduled Castes have been forced to occupy 
the sub-stratum of the traditional socio-economic structure 
for centuries, being deprived of not only the right over 
the productive resources but also the due entitlements 
to an equitable return of their labour, hard and skilled, 
with an obligation to discharge their responsibilities, 
under the shadow of force, albeit disguised, members of 
the Scheduled Tribes have been located on the margin both 
in terms of the geographical regions of their habitations 
as also the traditional socio-economic structure. The latter 
are at a different stage of the so-called economic developm- 
ent with plentiful resources &t their command. Accordingly 
the safeguards for members of the Scheduled Castes relate 
to (i) removal of disabilities cast on them by nefarious 
traditions and (ii) provisions for positive discrimination 
in their favour to enable them to acquire an honourable 
position due to them in the national life. The major concern 
about members of the Scheduled Tribes, on the other hand, 
has been about ensuring that (i) the tribal people do not 
lose command over the resources in the process of change and 
development, and (ii) while the tribal people are enabled 
to take full advantage of new advances in knowledge, the 
best in their tradition is not lost. Accordingly tremendous 
flexibility has been built in the Constitution besides 
making specific provisions for protection and positive 
discrimination in their favour. 


1.4 Another feature of the above safeguards is their 
transient character. This is a necessary concomitant of 
the high spirit of great expectations prevailing on the 
eve of Independence. This was fully reflected in the Cons- 
titution which enjoined on the State the accomplishment 
of many a crucial task within stipulated time frames. 
'Untouchability' stood abolished and so also all forms 
of bondage and servitude.  Universalisation of education, 
a key factor for social and economic justice, was to be 
achieved within 10 years. The imperatives of economic 
justice led to the adoption of planned economic development 
as the national policy which was intolerent of undue drag 
in crucial matters. The Community Development movement 
accepted a time frame of just six years for the people 
in each Community Development Block throughout the country 
to reach a stage of self-sustained economic development. 
The Constitutional safeguards for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes were designed to provide the needed 
corrective in this general schema. For example, while 
the policy of positive discrimination in relation to the 
opportunities in the national economy could: continue, for 
which no specific time limit was prescribed, the initial 
period for political reservation was kept just at ten years 
which was deemed to be a sufficiently long period for over- 


coming the initial handicap and setting them on the path 
of progress on terms of equality with the rest of the commu- 
nity. 


Welfare and Advancement 





1.5 The review of welfare and advancement of members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes will have 
to follow. the conventional frame of welfare and development 
with reference to the indicators which are generally adopted 
for assessing the same. The state of welfare of a community 
depends on the socio-economic structure of the community 
itself as also the nature of relationships of its members, 
severally and collectively, with the rest of the society 
in different spheres of their life. These relationships 
in a modern State are defined within the frame of the laws 
of the land which is expected to be sustained by the Govern- 
ment. It is on the foundation of a reasonable state of 
order within that frame that other elements contributing 
to the welfare of the people can be built up, an aspect 
which will be discussed in detail later. 


1.6 So far as advancement is concerned it is a truism 
to state that the main thrust has to be towards harnessing 
of the full potential of the people and natural resources 
of the nation for which modern science and technology can 
provide valuable support. It may, however, be recalled 
that the new found power of technology in the hands of 
the colonial-capitalist powers had a debilitating effect 
on our national economy during the two centuries of foreign 
rule. Those forces had in particular deprived large sect- 
ions of skilled artisans and industrial workers in the 
country of their very means of livelihood. And a substan- 
tial part, if not the bulk of them, belonged to the Schedul- 
ed Castes. Most of them were forced to join the ranks 
of landless labourers. It was realised quite early during 
the freedom struggle itself that this process had to be 
stopped. Khadi became a syubpol of that revolt against 
the new order. It was in any case inconceivable at that 
time that that process could be allowed to continue after 
Independence. Accordingly suitable provisions have been 
made for providing protection to this section of vulnerable 
people within the frame of our Constitution. 


Lar This, however, could not be construed as a plea 
for going slow in relation to the structur2l change of 
the national economy and its modernisation based on a judic- 
ious use of advances in science and technology. An ambitio- 
us programme of planned economic development was, therefore, 
launched for modernisation of the economy soon after Inde- 
pendence. It is, however, important to note that the basic 
premise of developmental strategy in our country which 
got currency implicitly, if not explicitly, in the new 
context was that of ‘growth first! rather than ‘equity 
first'. This was based on the mistaken belief that the 
benefits of aevelopment in due course would percolate to 
all sections of the society. The inadequacy of this premise 
was realised during the early 'sixties as it became clear 
that growth was not necessarily benefiting the poorer people 


everywhere. Even then its full import was not realised 
and only a set of *orrectives were sought to be applied 
in the form of programmes specially designed for benefiting 
the poorer sections of the society. 


1.8 The special programmes for members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes had been taken up from the 
very beginning in terms of their special situation discussed 
earlier. However, in retrospect it is clear that these 
programmes were notional and continued to be so upto the 
end of the Fourth plan. More fundamentally all these corr- 
ectives, old and new, general and special, were limited 
in their scope insofar as these related only to the inade- 
quacy of the percolation effect and were designed to supp- 
lement or stimulate the same. That dark side of development, 
which manifests itself as its backlash, has remained 
largely unattended notwithstanding the concern about the 
fate of traditional artisans and vocations referred to 
above. In fact, even the real character of the backlash 
and its full implications remain to be seriously considered. 
While the backlash is affecting all vulnerable groups uni- 
versally, it is particularly severe for members of 
the Scheduled Castes who face a double lash due to their 
increasing exclusion from the larger economic system and 
devaluation of their skills in the changing matrix of the 
economy. The backlash is traumatic for members of the 
Scheduled Tribes who are facing all possible ill effects 
of development, the most diabolic being the dispossession 
and displacement from their traditional habitat. Consequ- 
ently, any review of welfare and advancement in terms of 
general indicators of development and even the special 
benefits which members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes may have received without taking note 
of the impact of the backlash of development will be incom- 
plete. This calls for & qualitative change in the para- 
meters for the assessment of welfare and advancement and 
the scope of the Constitutional safeguards concerning these 
people, which will be attempted in this Report, however, 
within the limitations of resources at my disposal. 


1.9 Ihe basic premises of what may be termed as the 
conventional frame in the Constitution within which the 
weaker sections are expected to gain an honourable position 
in the society are: 


(i) removal of traditional disabilities suffered by 
different sections of population on various counts; 

(ii) elimination of exploitation in all forms, particu- 
larly the overt ones; 

(414) removal of all vestiges of feudalism and treating 


land as a source of livelihood to be rightfully 
commanded by its tiller with no intermediaries; 

(iv) diffusion of ownership of property and means of 
production and narrowing the differential in this 
regard such that the differential ultimately is 
within limits of tolerance compatible with the 
national goals; 


(v) equity for and proteetion of those engaged in the 
traditional sectors of economy including those 
in agriculture, village and household crafts and 
traditional services; 

(vi) a dominant public sector in the modern segment 
of the national economy; 

(vii) a reasonable place for the private sector in the 
modern segment but with a low profile and, also 
subject to its being guided by the State to énsure 
that its operations are not at variance with long 
term national goals; 

(viii) full development of the potential of every citizen 
through necessary provision for the nurture of 
children and their education; and 

(ix) equality of opportunity to all citizens in all 
walks of life subject to positive discrimination 
in favour of the disadvantaged. 


1.10 In the above frame it could be expected that earli- 
er sources of inequity would be gradually removed and access 
to the new opportunities would be in accordance with certain 
objective criteria unrelated to those indicators which 
generally go with the accident of birth rather than with 
intrinsic qualities and personal accomplishments of the 
individual. 


1.11 In pursuance of the national goals within this 
frame a number of measures for removing disabilities and 
elimination of exploitation were taken. Further, abolition 
of intermediaries, imposition of ceilings, conferment of 
tenancy rights and distribution of available land to the 
weaker sections were aimed at removing the vestiges of 
the feudal system, The acceptance of the principle of 
land to the tiller raised hopes for ending inequitous owner- 
ship of land and feudal stranglehold on the rural economy. 
The traditional arts and crafts as also the village and 
household industries were to be specially protected in 
the wake of structural transformation of the national econo- 
my. The provision for universal elementary education and 
equal opportunity for all at higher levels was expected 
to provide a firm base for equalitarian society because 
education is the symbol of modern knowledge and the power 
which goes with it. The opportunities of fair competition 
for entry into the modern sector of national economy, with 
the provision of positive discrimination, were to ensure 
equity for all sections of the society, albeit in a limited 
frame in the immediate context, but with far wider implicat- 
ions in the long run in an economy with dominant public 
sector and low profile private sector. 


II 


ABROGATION OF DISABILITIES 





The review for the last seven years shows that 
there are many gains in relation to the welfare of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes but there are some 
serious setbacks as well. The practice of untouchability 
in its overt forms has gradually declined in urban areas 
and almost disappeared in metropolitan cities. In rural 
areas the pace of change has been rather slow. Still there 
are extensive regions and innumerable pockets where it 
continues unabated notwithstanding the sanctions under 
law against the same. There is significant change in the 
general milieu about the nature of social problems concerni- 
ng the Scheduled Castes and the way to tackle them. In 
the earlier days untouchability evoked fervent response 
amongst the sensitive leaders and work for the uplift of 
the Scheduled Castes earned spontaneous appreciation of 
the people. Such dedicated persons easily acquired a statu- 
re on their own and rose in the hierarchy of leadership. 
It is sad that even memories of the spirit of that great 
era have faded. Instead there is pathetic reliance on 
the State apparatus even for this vital social problem. 
The response of the administration by its very nature cannot 
but be in terms of formal solutions. The role of the admin- 
istration, which should have been that of an aide, albeit 
an important one, has become central and the initiative 
of leaders of the society has receded into background and 
has become incongequential. An encouraging feature of the 
new situation is that members of the Scheduled Castes thems- 
elves are increasingly asserting their basic rights to 
havé a place of honour on terms of equality in the social 
and economic life of the nation. 


2.2 Ihe resultant situation is quite complex and intric- 
ate. A typical formal response to the denial of access 
to a common facility like drinking water is to have a new 
source of drinking water in the Scheduled Caste hamlet, 
ostensibly as a facility for those people but in reality 
making the segregation a normal feature. Separate settleme- 
nts for members of the Scheduled Castes continue to be 
a rule in the village. The position in urban areas is 
also not much different. It is only amongst those sections 
of urban people for whom economic status is a dominant 
consideration in matter of housing that caste does not 


play an important role. In the unorganised sector, parti- 
cularly amongst the poorest sections of the community, 
clustering is generally along caste lines. Even in slum 
areas members of the Scheduled Castes will be found in 
the worst sectors which are in the nature of metaslums 
within those slums. The social discrimination is so pervas- 
ive that it is taken as axiomatic that in the location 
of any mixed group members of the Scheduled Castes and 
also the Scheduled Tribes should be satisfied if they are 
placed at the end of the periphery. In a recent visit (Augu- 
st 1988) to the area around Singrauli in Madhya Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh, which is emerging as 'the power capital 
of India', I found that while large modern colonies laden 
with all facilities which one could imagine were being 
developed for the project employees, the condition of the 
colonies of the project-affected people was deplorable 
and that of members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in these colonies abominable. They were invariably 
located at he worst sites usually in low lying areas, 
along reserYoir-brinks and nala-banks and on uneven broken 
lands—dingy and dirty—exposed to the fury of flood with 
the very onset of rains year after year. The tribals were 
still farther away in worse indescribable conditions. The 
situation is sought to be rationalised by alluding to their 
preference for being together. 


2.23 The assertion of rights by members of the Scheduled 
Castes particularly their- refusal to accept humiliation, 
as a part of their being, is being retaliated in many areas 
by other communities through assertion of their rights 
inherent in the ownership of land and primacy in economic 
institutions which cannot be challenged formally under 
the law. Sometimes these formal postures can be grotesque 
and inhuman, e.g., when the right to live and even of ease- 
ment are denied to those who can claim not an inch of land 
as their own in the village. The confrontation becomes 
really severe when economic interests begin to clash as 
is happening on the issue of minimum wages in many parts 
of the country. The alignment of the administration with 
the dominant economic interests and social classes makes 
the position still worse. 


24 The statistics furnished by the States, both ink 
relation to the offences under the Protection of Civil : 
Rights Act and atrocities against members of the Scheduled | 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes do not reveal the real picture. | 
In some States there are wide fluctuations from one zear] 
to another which yield no clue to the trend, if any, lt 
is only in the case of Maharashtra and that too in respect 
of the Scheduled Castes that the number of reported offences 
has steadily declined. But the frequent outbursts and 
occurrences sometimes involving most despicable forms of 
attacks on members of SCs and STs lay bare the stark reali- 
ty. As the ugly face of our social life smeared with caste- 
based atrocities is manifesting itself in States like 
Rajasthan, the unreliability of mere figures as a basis 
for drawing conclusions and their inability to tell the 
real story are transparent. A rank analysis of the States 


in terms of incidence of crimes per lakh SC/ST population 
given in Chapter II is revealing. Madhya Pradesh is at 
the head of both the lists. Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Maharashtra and Gujarat also occupy top brackets 
with some change in the relative order. Kerala which stands 
in the middle in the Scheduled Caste list occupies rank 
No.2 in atrocities against the Scheduled Tribes. The tribal 
people, who comprise just 1% of the total population, are 
defenceless being mostly illiterate with a very high incide- 
nce of land alienation. West Bengal which is the last 
in the Scheduled Caste list is well above the middle level 
in the Scheduled: Tribe list which again is relatable to 
the vulnerable position of the tribals in those areas where 
their population is very small. | 


a5 The above situation is inevitable in any formal 
approach to the solution of human problems which are laden 
with vicious interests of all hues and colours, old and 
new. This is also a result of the propensity of the Governm- 
ents to equate creation of institutions with fulfilment 
of objectives and resultant euphoria about success based 
on paper reports. The review in Chapter II shows that 
the establishment of special police stations in many cases 
has been counter-productive insofar as the ordinary police 
stations in these cases shirk their responsibilities and 
pass on the buck which results in denial of relief and 
avoidable long delays. Similar is the position in some 
cases of the Special Courts. Hardly anything has been 
done by the States to identify in advance those areas where 
tension may be mounting. It is only ‘after the situation 
explodes that the administration swings into action. That 
also is usually in the nature of a fire fighting operation 
which hardly pays any dividends in the long run. It is 
usually the outer manifestation only which claims attention 
without significant move about the basic causes for fear 
of upsetting the prevailing balance with. unpredictable 
consequences for the power elite. For example, the recurre- 
nce of carnages in the small area of Jahanabad District 
in Bihar continues unabated notwithstanding brave words 
and flurry on all sides after each incident. It is unfortu- 
nate that the basic alignment of forces in this area has 
not changed even marginally notwithstanding the repeated 
massacre in one village after another (Chapter II). 


2.6 What is happening in a few pockets, say, in Bihar 
or Andhra Pradesh at the moment is a cumulative result 
of a variety of economic and social processes spread over 
years as also the backwash effect on these regions due 
to uneven growth in the country. These developments are 
also bringing to the fore a basic question as to whether 
a system which is allowing, if not encouraging, growth 
of phenomenal inequality in the national life can really 
provide the necessary support for equity in one segment 
in isolation. The question becomes particularly pertinent 
in a context where those responsible for policy formulation 
and implementation of the desired progressive measures 
are themselves coparceners in the gains of inequitous growth. 
This phenomenon is at the root of the lack of moral 
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force behind many a radical law--and avowed administrative 
action for equity. What even some of the most radical 
groups in concrete terms often contend is mere enforcement 
of the State laws and implementation of welfare measures 
formulated by the Government themselves. As the polarisati- 
on in the national economy continues to grow, the contradic- 
tions will further sharpen not only in those areas, which 
are already experiencing unrest but elsewhere as well, 
Which will inevitably shatter the outer calm and lead to 
a state of unrest and confrontation. While immediate measu- 
r ma e taken to counter these over rocesses w 
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2.7 Lastly, the efficacy of all measures of the State 


for equity and fairplay to the deprived like obliterating 
the disabilities, putting an end to the oppressions of 
the social system and providing protection against adverse 
forces engendered in the process of development will depend 
on the prevailing state of order in the country or the 
region, as the case may be. As the law and order situation 
in general deteriorates, it is the weaker sections who 
are rendered more vulnerable. In such a state the efficacy 
of special measures like those for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes cannot but be limited and to that 
extent the basic objective of the Constitutional safeguards 
would stand compromised. Here is a dilemma. The vulnera- 
bility of members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes increases as the general state of order deteriorateas. 
It will call for the special measures being still more 
intensified. But as the ordinary set-up is unable to satis- 
factorily discharge even the normal responsibilities, the 
additional tasks will be still more onerous much beyond 
its capability. The state of order in rural areas in gene- 
ral has deteriorated and the quality of administration 
in tribal areas is highly deficient. Therefore, the basic 
premise of reasonable state of order does. not hold good. 
This calls for a fresh look at the entire issue of the 
Constitutional safeguards for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes including their scope and methods adopted 
for their effective realisation. While some suggestions 
are being made in this Report, a national debate tn the 
basic issues is essential so that these come ints fr vues 
even though the chances for a consensus do not appear -ο 
be bright on account of the extreme gullibility of tine 
elite about the righteousness of their own position. 


2.8 I, therefore, recommend that: 


While enforcement of the Protection of Civil Rights 


Act ma be made stringent suitable measures should be 


taken to ensure that economic issues do not gather caste 
and ethnic overtones. In particular, 


(i) The Government should support those social activists 
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who are fighting against inequity and are mobilising 
the poor, particularly members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to assert their legal 
rights. 


(11) ‘The Government should especially recognise the 
services of those civil servants who stand by the 
poor and provide protection to them against vested 
interests and the Government should  scrupulously 
refrain from actions like sudden transfer of those 
doing good work so as to remové the impression 
of the establishment's propensity to support the 
strong. 


(iii) Any public stand, particularly by prominent persons 
in the society in favour of untouchability or any 
other form of discrimination and social inequity 
should be promptly challenged and  counteracted 
through strong legal action. 


2.9 I further recommend that: 
The National Development Council may specially 


deliberate on the social consequences of growing economic 
inequality and unrestrained consumerism with special refer- 


ence to their implications for the social and economic 
situation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


2.10 Attention at this stage may be invited to those 
causes of atrocities in which the Government officers, 
under the colour of their office, severally and sometimes 
even in groups, commit offences and inflict the worst form 
of atrocity using their position of strength. Sometimes 
this is done ostensibly in the course of their normal duties. 
It is only when an odd case gets publicity or comes 
to the notice cf some sensitive person wielding authori- 
ty or influence and having tenacity to pursue that some 
action is initiated and the guilty may be penalised. 


2.11 There are a number of variants of this genre of 
harassment and atrocities. In some cases the official 
may misuse his position blatantly for pecuniary gains, 
for teaching a lesson or for just sadistic satisfaction 
with no pretensions of acting under the law. In other 
cases the misdeeds may be under the cover of law, e.g., 
on the basis of contrived false complaints or suo moto 
proceedings under avid suspicions, small incidents or as 
a part of regular investigation in genuine cases. Lastly, 
there are cases where it may not be the misuse of the law 
but in accordance with due processes of law that the people 
may suffer, e.g.,when force is used for eviction of the 
people from their land or for preventing them from doing 
something which they may believe to be their right. 








2.12 Such cases can reasonably be described as a conseq- 
uence of general malfunctioning of the system and should 
be dealt with as such. But here is the real twist. The 
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articulate and the stronger sections of the society can 
protect themselves against such actions through preventive 
measures like approaching higher authorities or even a 
Court of Law. It is the weaker sections of the society 
who are vulnerable and do not have access to those remedies 
against the atrocities of the system. Consequently, they 
are incessantly subject to all forms of harassment and 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are 
the worst affected because of their -social disabilities 
and general apathy towards their condition. 


2.13 The situation has changed a little of late in 
relation to the Scheduled Castes some of whose members 
are reacting and rising to defend themselves because of 
greater awareness amongst them through exposure to media, 
spread of education and better organisation. There is 
welcome intervention of some legal activists on their behalf. 
But But the condition of the Scheduled Tribes not only 
remains vulnerable but is becoming worse as the areas are 
getting opened up and the administration is being consolida- 


ted. The tribal people become an easy prey because 
they happen to be on the wrong side of the 
law for the simple reason that the laws them- 


selves may be incongruous or incompatible with their percep- 
tion about the issues involved. The Government have not 
cared to take the first step to remove those incongruities 
notwithstanding the clear provision in the Constitution 
and specific responsibility cast upon the executive by 
the same. It is imperative that this aspect of malfunctio- 
ning of the administration and consequent harassment of 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
urgently attended to. It is unfortunate that there is 
no way of knowing in the regular course as to what is happe- 
ning. The minimum which can be done as a first step is 
to work out a system of a regular flow of information in 
relation to members of ahe Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in police custody and also in judicial custody before 


trial. 


2.14 T, therefore, recommend that: 


A system of regular review should be instituted 
concerning all those cases in which — 


(3) there are allegations about 8 harassment 
ΓῬ abuse of the process of law and (c) action 
involving violation of law b Government servants 


against members of the Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led Tribes; 


(ii) members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


ee III —————« cC UT o  —1. 34.- 
may be in police custody and in judicial custody 


before trial. 


The District Magistrate should review these cases every 
month and forward a report to the State Government. Α 
similar review should also be undertaken at the State level 
by the Chief Secretary at the official level and by the 
Cabinet at the political level. A report of this review 


should be forwarded to the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. 
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2.15 Special mention may be made at this stage of those 
cases where force is used or there is show of force against 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
execution of those decrees and settlement of such disputes 
which are essentially of civil nature. Use of force in 
situations where law and order be disturbed cannot be predi- 
cted. But when a decision is taken to remove encroach- 
ments or get a village evacuated under the shadow of force 
or, if necessary, by use of force at the dead of night 
or deep in the forest, there is no imminence about it and 
the action can be subjected to prior scrutiny by those 
who are responsible for protecting the interests of these 
vulnerable sections of the society. All ex post facto 
investigations in such cases are sought to be justified. 
Ihe poor people &re in no position even to move the right 
authorities. The incidents involving pulling down of huts 
and even burning of habitations, ostensibly unauthorised, 
are not uncommon even though they are promptly denied. 
In a recent case in Dhule District (Maharashtra) about 
15,000 tribals from about 80 hamlets had to flee almost 
overnight when faced with the wrath of the State which 
stunned even the district administration on account of 
its suddenness (as it all happened within a week) and enor- 
nity of numbers. And the formal stance of the State has 
been that 'no force was used'. Yes, no force was used. 
The armed constabulary were just there in case.... The 
hallowed aura of the State's authority was enough! One 
wonders whether this can be a compliment of which a democra- 
tic State can be proud of. 


2.16 I am told that when the Forest Department of Karna- 
taka decided to evict the Soligas, a primitive tribal group, 
from their dispersed habitations in the sprawling forest 
of B.R. Hills where they had been living from time immen- 
Orial, a tusker was used to pull down their huts as the 
scared puny people looked askance.® Nothing was ever heard 
about it outside. And on the outskirts of Shaktinagar 
in Mirzapur District (Uttar Pradesh) the administration, 
backed by the P.A.C., was warning the people with’ the blare 
of a mike, at the dead of night, in the midst of monsoon 
season, to move out to a new site where some makeshift 
sheds had been put up and a few tents pitched, for the 
people to be huddled into, little realising that during 
this season even birds do not move out and the mendicants 
also pause for chaturmasa. Of course the most ‘civilized! 
way in another context followed by the administration 
is the closure of the dam after the bund is ready and let 
the rising water do what would have embarrassed then, for 
people doggedly refuse to evacuate, the simple reason being 
that they have nowhere to go and nothing to fall back upon. 
No wonder, all these actions are taken by the affected 
people as something against which there is no remedy like 
'wrath of gods'. This situation must be corrected forthwith. 


2.17 I, therefore, recommend that: 


A Central Ίαν may be enacted prohibiting use of 
force in civil matters particularly in those cases where 
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the concerned person or the majority of persons in the 
concerned party belong to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. In the meantime the Central Government may issue 
instructions that in all those cases, in which the administ- 
ration may have a reasonable doubt that force may have 
to be used or where the administration may be contemplating 
to act under the shadow of force, without intending to 
use it, the concerned officer shall prepare a detailed 
report at least a week in advance and forward the same 
to an authority designated by the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes giving full facts and the reaso- 
ns for requisitioning of force and the likely reaction 
of the people. Any use of force in such matters without 
due information to the designated authority as indicated 
above should make the officer liable for penal action. 


Abrogation of Disabilities—A Wider Frame 
2,18 The disabilities referred to above are not merely 


social in their portent but are manifestations of a deeper 
malaise of the system which can be traced to the economic 
relationships. While some sections of the society in the 
course of history acquired command over resources including 
land, others were denied free access to that gift of nature. 
In this process the labourer was alienated from the land 
which he tilled. He was at the mercy of the landowner 
and could be denied with impunity the fruits of his labour. 
Further, in this system tasks involving physical labour 
got denigrated. In particular the uncongenial and arduous 
tasks got transferred into an incontrovertible social obli- 
gation which had to be discharged with no regard whatsoever 
for equity concerning the remuneration for that work. 
Accordingly the removal of disabilities as envisaged in 
the Constitution has to be perceived in a wider frame and 
not within the narrow ambit cf untouchability and atrocities 
only. 


The Tiller of Land 


2.19 There is a marginal increase in the proportion 
of landowners amongst the Scheduled Castes in 1981 compared 
to 1971 (Chapter V). This appears to be largely because 
they have received a due share in land distribution schemes 
of the State. However, the situation in relation to cei- 
ling surplus lands is not satisfactory. They have not 
been even realistically identified, bulk of them having 
gone under benami cover. Moreover, a substantial part 
of these lands has also been subjected to protracted litiga- 


tion. 


2.20 While protection to tenants was universally extend- 
ed in the first flush after Independence, the results on 
the ground are uneven. The most notable omission. has been 
in respect of share-croppers who have remained unprotected. 
West Bengal is perhaps the only exception where the practice 
has been formally recognised and conditions of share-croppi- 
ng regulated under the law. The irony is that in many 
States the violation of conditions of tenancy affects the 
tenant rather than the landowner. If this is the position at 
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the formal level where equity at least in principle. has 
to be conceded, the situation in the field cannot but be 
dismal. 


2.21 The most omninous development in relation to a l 
ownership is the emergence of land as a valuable property 
which people can hold on in complete negation of the basic 
principle that land is a souree of livelihood which should 
be controlled by the person who works on it. The benefit 
of education in rural areas first went to those communities 
which were in a position to send their children to schools. 
They largely comprise the people with land. A substantial 
section of these educated people have entered the organised 
sector and man the same in the cities and also the sprawling 
network of new agencies in rural areas. But they also 
continue to hold on to the land with impunity. In many 
cases the hold of this group has become much stronger than 
earlier because they themselves are now members of the 
powerful establishment. Secondly, most of these people 
enjoy comparatively higher incomes with reference to the 
general situation in the villages. Therefore, they do 
not mind even if the land were to remain unutilised or 
underutilised and yielded only meagre returns. Their main 
interest lies in the appreciation of its capital value. 
The neo-feudal stranglehold of absentee landlords in many 
rural areas has assumed a menacing proportion. But it is 
being ignored by pólicy makers since these people comprise 
powerful pressure groups. Moreover, policy makers themselv- 
es in many cases are interested parties. The neo-rich 
in urban areas are also getting interested in this inequito- 
us deal. They are establishing new estates in and around 
the towns and sometimes even far away in rural setting 
in search of a unique blend of peace, prestige, 
pelf and power at the same time. 


2.22 The situation in tribal areas is qualitatively 
different. In the beginning all the tribal people as a 
rule were landowners even though their rights may not have 
been formally recognised. Therefore, the first impact 
of the extension of the formal system was to put a question 
mark on their rights over natural resources including land. 
This incongruous situation has not been rectified anywhere 
even though its ill effects are quite well-known. The 
tribal people are now at the mercy of others even for the 
recognition of their rights which they have traditionally 
enjoyed and for access to the resource which they have 
effectively managed through the ages. Consequently, alie- 
nation of tribal land has continued unabated notwithstanding 
enactment of a bevy of laws and promulgation of Regulations 
for protecting the same. It is an irony that programmes 
taken up for development of the tribal people have accen- 
tuated this process. For example, cooperative credit is 
being used as a convenient ploy for evading protective 
laws and sale of land in accordance with due processes 
of law itself. No wonder, cooperative credit has become 
one of the major causes of land alienation. 
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2.23 In certain tribal areas it is almost axiomatic 
that any land which is plain and, therefore, agriculturally 
valuable belongs to non-tribals while whatever is undulating 
and marginal belongs to the tribal. Similarly whatever 
is irrigated and green belongs to non-tribals while dry 
and unproductive lands belong to the tribal. The developed 
land is much too valuable to. be possessed by the tribal 
people. The areas which come under the command of irrigati- 
on projects are replete with trails of misfortune which 
befall the simple tribal people there. Even as a new proje- 
ct is just formulated and the potential of development 
becomes vaguely known, the articulate move in and plunder 
begins as happened on an extensive scale, e.g., in the 
command of the Machkund in Koraput (Orissa). And when 
water begins to flow, it becomes free for all with no bars 
to restrain. Ironically since there is no worthwhile effort 
in advance to prepare the people for the new technology, 
the tribal himself is ill at ease in the new setting. 
And he is surrounded by all sorts of people with temptations 
of all kinds with the sole objective to somehow force, 
cajole, convince or contrive him into a situation that 
he is ‘'willing' to be relieved of that 'new liability’. 
The more enterprising amongst non-tribals even resort to 
insidious methods of procuring a belle or even more and 
use their names successfully for circumventing the protecti- 
ve laws. The girls believe that they are their wives with 
little realisation that that is not so and that they will 
be thrown out the moment they are no longer required for 
holding that property and the lustre of their youth fades. 


2.2 I, therefore, recommend that: 

The law concernin alienation of land belongin 
to SCs and STs and restoration of illegally or irregulsrl 
transferred lands should be made stringent. The Central 
Government should prepare a model Regulation/law in this 
regard which may be forwarded to the States for adoption 
within a stipulated time frame of mt more than one ear. 


These provisions in particular should provide for: 
(i) prohibition of all future transfers of land by 


members of SCs and STs in favour of members of 
other communities as also to such Scheduled Tribe 


women who may have married or may be living with 


a non-tribal; 


(1i) VA PEEP of transfer of land b a member of 
ond tribal community to members of any other tribal 
community; 


(3ii). prohibition of sale of land of a Scheduled Caste/ 


Scheduled Tribe person in realisation of dues 
including loans advanced by individuals,cooperatives 


or institutions notwithstanding the provisions 


in the law or the decrée of a court; 
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(iv) prohibition. of consent of passing of decrees by 
courts which ma involve transfer of land b a 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe person ; 

(v) prohibition of appearance of leaders in cases 
involving restoration of lands to SC/ST persons; 

(vi) rovision for summar roceedings in cases involv- 
ing alienation of lands YET HEY: to SC/ST persons; 

(vii) rovision for only one appeal in cases where trans- 
fer of land by a Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe 


person is held by the court as illegal or malafide; 


(viii) rovision for compulsory restoration of land after 
the decision in favour PITEN Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe person and within a stipulated period but 
not later than the harvesting of crop,if any, 
already in the field and prohibition of stay orders 
by the appellate authorities in case an appeal 
is preferred; and 


(ix) occupation of land within three years of the date 
of restoration of land to a Scheduled Caste/Schedu- 
led Tribe person by any person whosoever should 
be made a cognizabie offence. 


2.25 The question about the access to and command over 
resources including land has yet another important dimen- 
sion. In the traditional setting, where agricultural skills 
were universal and the tools for cultivation were also 
the same, the effective command over land could be that 
of the person actually cultivating the land even though 
the landlord could commandeer a substantial part of the 
produce or could also engage hired labour. There was 85 
sort of dependence on the tiller of the land even in the 
feudalistic mould. With advances in science and technology 
there is some differentiation in level of skills of culti- 
vation but the differential with regard tp the individual's 
capacity to use modern inputs and improved tools including 
agricultural machinery has grown phenomenally. Consequen- 
tly, the position of the tiller of the land has become 
weaker. Moreover, poorer people are being denied the oppor- 
tunities of even working as agricultural labourers in the 
face of labour-displacing machines which are being increas- 
ingly used in capitalistic agriculture. In the new para- 
meters of land utilisation which are emerging, the tradi- 
tional resource use is being dubbed as sub-optimal and 
new forms of land use, ostensibly more efficient and econo- 
mical, are being adopted in which the stronger sections 
have naturally a great advantage and are, therefore, able 
to perfect their claims on the land and its produce. Thus 
there are two facets of the new situation. Firstly, the 
people's traditional claims are getting derecognised. This 
process, therefore, is in the nature of backlash of develop- 
ment. Secondly, the people are being denied a reasonable 
share in the benefits of modern science and technology. 
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Thus the claims of the poorer people as partners in deve- 
lopment are not being conceded. The ordinary people are, 
therefore, losers on both these counts. 


2.26 There are serious inroads from yet another side 
on the rights of the people who have been eking out a living 
from what are mistakenly termed as wastelands. In our 


country not an inch of land is unencumbered and whatever 
can yield anything worthwhile is being put to use by the 
people unmindful of input-output considerations or the 
extent of hard labour which may be involved. This has 
no doubt resulted in serious strain on the ecology. But 
the fact remains that people have no alternative. In a 
bid to reverse the process and restore ecological balance 
an alternative ecologically beneficial land use like tree- 
culture (any activity which is tree-based like forestry, 
plantations, horticulture and growing of trees for fodder) 
is being planned. But in that process these ‘wastelands’ 
are being assigned to corporate organisations and the non- 
poor. Ostensibly the premise is that these lands are unen- 
cumbered and the task is so big that there is scope for 
participation of all including the poor, the non-poor, 
the State and the private sector. In this vitiated milieu 
bulk of these lands particularly having better potential 
are being cornered by the non-poor with hardly any place 
for the poor in the new schema. Thus the access of the 
poor to land resources has been severely curtailed which 
ironically has gone unnoticed and unrecorded. This is 
the last shadow of their due entitlement over the gift 
of nature which the mother earth has bestowed on all her 
children equably, which is being effaced through a variety 
of machinations by a system which claims to be rational, 
just and humane. The resistance by the poor people is 
being dubbed as tunjustified' since they have no rights 
and  'anti-development'!' since the alternative pian is to 
make optimal use of the wasted resources. His inalienable 
right to an equitable entitlement in the national economy — 
present and future—better remains unmentioned. 


Ce | The developments in agriculturally advanced areas 
have also not generally favoured the weaker sections. 
In many cases farmers have adopted capital-intensive tech- 
nology dispensing with the need of employing ordinary labou- 
rers. There is also a growing tendency of better agricul- 
tural lands being put to labour-extensive use such as grow- 
ing of tree crops and fodder. In fact, there is a new 
trend of lands being leased in by th non-poor from the poor 
which is just the first overt form of the ultimate and 
inevitable dispossession and disinheritance. The wages 
in many rich agricultural pockets have remained low parti- 
cularly as large number of people from depleted resource 
regions, which are unable to provide even bare sustenance 
to the growing population, seasonally migrate and become 
competitors in the local labour market accepting even meagre 
sub-subsistence wages. 


2.28 The access of our people to land resources is 
thus becoming increasingly precarious. The erstwhile feudal 
lords are clinging to their larger holdings using a variety 
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of subterfuges including benami arrangements. The ceilings 
on lands are quite high and even as the potential of land 
15 rising with irrigation and use of better agronomical 
practices, any downward revision is not even on agenda. 
A big class of neo-feudal absentee landlords has emerged 
who are using their positions in and relationship with 
the organised sector in general and establishment in parti- 
cular to continue their hold on the land. The people draw- 
ing their sustenance from marginal lands are being deprived 
of the same and this resource base is being cornered by 
the non-poor specially the corporate sector under any conve- 
nient guise—ecology, economy or development. The rich 
landowners are adopting capital-intensive technology which 
is raising the virtual pressure of population on scarce 
land resources and leading to sub-optimal utilisation of 
available manpower. They are also indulging in labour- 
extensive land use which is pushing the poorer people out 
of their traditional occupations. They are also commandee- 
ring lands of the poorer peasants and extending their hold- 
ings using the new found power of technology which the 
latter can hardly afford. The urban neo-rich have also 
joined the fray and are grabbing land not only in and around 
growing cities but also in distant places as a safe invest- 
ment with an eye on unearned windfalls. The access to 
the forest of the people specially the tribal people which 
has provided sustenance to them for ages is now severely 
restricted, if not completely denied. A large number of 
tribals are facing eviction without due consideration of 
their cases even though many of them have been living there 
for generations and have acquired legal rights. These 
issues have been discussed at length subsequently. 


2.29 Thus an ominous situation is developing in the 
country of the poorer sections where the poor is not only 
being divested of his command over land but is also being 
denied the opportunity of gainful labour use. And there 
is no hope even in the future as the mew paradigm of land 
use has no place for the poor. The position of the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes, who comprise bulk of the 
rural poor and even amongst them the most deprived, is 
as a corollary the most precarious. 


2. 30 It is imperative that this process of alienation 
of labour from those resources which form the basis of 
his economy is checked effectively and reversed. Unless 
this first step is taken, the aspirations of the vast major- 
ity amongst the poor people in the country will remain 
frustrated. The only skills which most of these people 
have relate to activities in the primary sector which large- 
ly comprise agriculture and allied activities. If the 
nexus between their vital skills and the command over relev- 
ant resources and means of production is allowed to become 
weaker and finally disappear, the great war waged for estab- 
lishment of an egalitarian order could have been lost even 
though there might be some gains in small skirmishes here 
and there which could be eulogised as great achievements 
by those who would prefer to enjoy the warmth of a make-bel- 
ieve world. The resources would have been commandeered 
by those who have the right links with the modern,systen, 
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be it in terms of knowledge, skills, technology, money 
capital, influence or authority. therefore the first 
task is to correct these basic arameters of the national 
econom and make them compatible with the dictates of the 
egalitarian social order. That can be the onl dependable 
foundation on which equity for members of the Scheduled 
astes and Scheduled Tribes can be ensured makin use of 
the Constitutional rovision for ositive discrimination 
in their favour. Unless this is done the effort needed 
even to kee their osition unchanged will continuall 

increase as the condition of the poorer people in the coun- 
tI becomes more and more vulnerable. As a art of this 
frame the principle of land to the tiller must be uneqauivo- 
all reaffirmed tearin apart all rationalisations which 


have sustained and even Supported the reverse non-egalita- 


rian trends. 


2.31 In view of the fact that the relationship between 
labour and the means of production is a Lbasic determinant 
of equity and social justice and also that members 


of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, who are expec- 
ted to be provided effective protection against all forms 
f exploitation, primarily depend on the fruits of their 
physical labour, skilled or otherwise. 


2.232 I, therefore, recommend that: 


(a) the principle of land to the tiller must be re- 
enunciated and suitable laws should be enacted 


for enforcing the Same, and 


(b) the access to and command over the resource base. 
of the eople articular] members of the 
Scheduled Tribes should not be disturbed and 
the should be enabled to use the same optimall 
consistent with the constraints of  ecolo if 


any, and made partners in development. 


In particular, the following measures may be taken immedia- 
tely as the first step towards achieving the goal: 


(i) The practice of share-cropping should be formally 
recognised under the law and the conditions of 
snare-cropping regulated such that the share- 
cropper as tiller of the land is entitled to 


not 1985 than two-thirds of the gross produce. 
(ii) No person in a nuclear family, one of whose members 


has a ermanent employment in the organised sector 
or is engaged in another vocation which ields 
an income equivalent to that of the lowest rade 
employee in the organised sector, should be entit- 
led to own agricultural land. Coparceners in 
an extended family, tenants and share-croppers 
should have a right of preemption in case of land 


bein transferred b an erson on anv count what- 
Soever and the consideration avable in these - 
cases should be 'statutoril fixed adoptin the 


same principles as for ceiling surplus lands. 
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(iii) All land held by a variety of trusts and such coopera- 
tlve societies jn which all members are not actual 
tillers of land should be taken over by the State 
and distributed to the landless people. The State 
may assume the responsibility of supporting the public 
purpose, if any, for which a trust might have been 
established and all other claims whatsoever should 


lapse. 
(iv) The position of all land which is held by corporate 


3M and which is not being used for non-agricul- 
tugal urposes should be reviewed and such area as 

be in excess of their immediate requirements 
should be taken over by the State. 


(v) The ceilings on land should be drastically reduced. 
Ihe present two-way classification,  viz.,irrigated 
and unirrigated, for this purpose should be replaced 
by a finer classification based on parameters 
such as the quality of land extent of its development 
and productivity. 


(vi) The land which becomes available to the State in 
terms of the formulations at (iii), (iv) and (v) 
above should be distributed to landless labourers 


and marginal farmers in that order with due share 
for members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes which should not be less than their relative 


strength amongst the landless labourers. 








(vii) The State should create a special fund for givin 
advances to members of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes for purchase of land which ma become 
available in terms of the formulation at EEDI above. 
The loan should be interest free and recoverable 
in not less than ten annual instalments. 


Access to Fotest 


2.33 Reference here may also be made to the access 
of the people, particularly the tribal people, to forestry 
resources. A crucial distinguishing feature of the tribal 
society is their association with a territory to which 
they belong and command over which is sanctified by their 
tradition. The first blow to this ingrained belief came 
with the reservation of forests in the name of scientific 
management by the colonial rulers but with an eye on its 
exploitation for purposes of revenue. Its impact, however, 
was not unbearable to the people since at that time resourc- 
es were plentiful and population was sparse, exotic demands 
were limited and bulk of the tribal region was outside 
the pale of administration. Moreover, certain rights were 
also recognised as a part of the process of reservation 
which continued to be enjoyed by the people for a long 
time without much interference, However, in the wake of 
new thrust of development the demand on the forest resources 
became manifold and multi-dimensional. They also became 
an easy source of augmenting State revenues, particularly 
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because the line between what could be deemed as using 
up of the capital-base and what is in the nature of harves- 
ting merely the incremental element is rather thin. The 
forests were ravaged by contractors in collusion with a 
variety of vested interests with disastrous consequences. 
The tribal has also been obliged to extend his cultivation 
over forest land as in the past notwithstanding the new 
laws against it. In fact, the pressure on their economy 
in the new setting is still greater—both internal on accou- 
nt of population growth and external on account of new 
intrusions by individuals, institutions and even the State. 
Consequently, he has no alternative but to ‘encroach! for 
suppressing the fire of hunger in a setting away from the 
scene of development, having in his lot nothing but some 
unagreeable fallouts. 


2.34 In these remote areas where the tribal economy 
is under pressure, both internal and external, there are 
no new avenues open to the tribals which could relieve 
the same. The accrual of economic benefits of forestry 
operations to the tribal people has been limited to what 
could be earned by them as wages. This was true not only 
in the working of forests but also in the collectim of the 
minor forest produce(MFP) over which a special claim of 
theirs had been formally conceded. It is sad to note that 
even in the modern paradigm the tribai's case has gone 
by default. He has been given a raw deal. Workers! parti- 
cipation is a cherished goal not only in management but 
even in ownership of enterprises in which the membership 
of individual worker is a matter. of chance and the capital 
is subscribed nationally. The tribai people, on the other 
hand, have not been considered worthy of any status higher 
than that of casual wage-earners in forestry unmindful 
of their claims for exclusive command over the same. 


2.35 Even the right of the tribal people to collect 
the MFP, which was duly recognised at the time of reservati- 
on of forests, has not been honoured in its true spirit. 
With the passage of time what was conceded as a right became 
a concession and now we are at a stage where even these 
concessions are not easily conceded and are being virtually 
treated as unnecessary encumbrances. The price which the 
tribal gets for the MFP even in purchase by State agencies 
represents the return for his labour-input for collecting 
the item and not the value of a product over which he has 
a right. Since the right to collect the MFP was conceded 
to the tribal people living in the forests and deriving 
their sustenance therefrom, as a part of the process of 
reservation of forests, it cannot be abrograted as has 
happened in practice, as the States are levying royalties 
on the MFP and the tribal is getting just the wage for 
collection plus something, if at all, ex gratia. Ihe State 
has no right to levy royalty on a produce over which the 
tribal people had been given a right even though the circum- 


stances may have changed and the produce may have become 
more valuable because of its diverse use and the extension 
of market economy in tribal areas. This is a part of the 
development process. If the tribal people are facing the 
backlash of development, denying them the benefits of the 
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changing situation on technical grounds will be unfair. 
Be as it may, the gains to the tribal people from forest 
economy at present are quite limited and inconsequential 
compared to their growing needs even at the sustenance 
level. 


2.36 Efforts have been made from time to time by the 
States to resolve the tangled issue of forest land but 
without much success. The reasons are many. In many cases 
the reservation of forests was done in an arbitrary fashion 
without the people being given even the chance of knowing 
the points of disputes and presenting their case. The most 
notable example is that of Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh in 
which case the Supreme Court has ordered fresh proceedings 
from the very beginning. In the case of ex-jagirdari forests 
reservation orders were issued on the premise that the 
State had stepped into the shoes of the erstwhile owners, 
disregarding the informal arrangements under which the 
people had been cultivating the lands—some on payment 
of token rent or some for nominal service to the chief. 
The most notable example is that of 'warkas' and'dali' lands 
in Maharashtra which have not even been formally taken 
note «Cx by the State Government. All such people subsisting 
on lanv in forests have been deemed to be in unauthorised 
possession. Thirdly, the decisions of the State Governments 
from time to time to regularise unauthorised occupations 
in forests and reach an amicable solution got invariably 
enmeshed in the procedural issues, delays and admissibility 
of evidence regarding possession on a specified date. 
Ironically previous prosecution is the most acceptable 
and sometimes the only basis to establish possession. It 
presumes a regular visit of officials even to the remote 
areas and their earnestness and honesty in dealing with 
encroachments. It is hardly appreciated that with the 
acceptance of this premise the tribal stands condemned 
for the acts of omission or commission of the Government 
officials. 


2.37 The enforcement of the Forest Conservation Act, 
1980, even as all the above issues in the tribal areas 
were still raging has created an unenviable situation. 
The tribal is deemed to be a tresspasser and sought to 
be evicted summarily without even listening to what he 
has to say. Not only his pleas about a hapless situation 
he is finding himself in are ignored, even the rights which 
should have been deemed to accrue to him even in terms 
of the law, which is basically against his interests, remain 
uncared for and unnoticed. His resistance against eviction 
in the absence of any alternative is met by a bigger force 
which has given rise to a state of confrontation in many 
tribal areas. 


2.28 Here is & vital issue concerning the welfare and 
advancement of the Scheduled Tribes. It has a number of 
nuances only some of which have been alluded to earlier. 
It also concerns the Constitutional safeguards provided 
for members of the Scheduled Tribes in a special way. 
I have, therefore, taken up a detailed investigation in 
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this regard and addresssed the Government of India and 
the State Governments. I will be presenting a Special 
Report on the question of access to and command over the 
resource base as soon as the investigation is completed. 
Suffice it to say here that the tribal people have lost 
considerable ground in relation to their access to the 
forest resources, not to speak of the command which they 
claim over the same, which is not in keeping with the spirit 
of the Constitutional safeguards. 


239 However, it is imperative that pending decisions 
on basic policy issues the present state of confrontation 
over the issue of forest land and the MFP is braught to 
an end forthwith. I have taken up this question with ‘the’ 
Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra with reference 
to the specific situations in some areas. In my view the 
State Governments should reach an understanding with the, 
tribal péople on the basis of maintaining the status quo 
on either side and an action plan comprising the following 
elements: 


(1) preparation of a hamlet-wise list of land under occu- 
pation of the people in the hamlet which may be 
authenticated by the occupants of the lands and also 
by officials of the Forest and the Revenue Departments 
in an open meeting convened for the purpose; 

(2) an agreement between the village community and the 
concerned Departments to the effect that (a) while 
the people on their part will undertake to. prevent 
any further extension of cultivation in the forest 
and, in case they are not able to do so, to give infor- 
mation about the offenders to an official designated 
for that purpose and (b) the Government Departments 
on their part may undertake (i).not to institute any 
cases in respect of land included in the list mentioned 
above and (ii) withdraw old cases pending in the courts 
at different stages in respect of these lands; 


(3) working out a mutually agreed action plan. with co- 
equal objectives of restoration of ecologícal balance 
and providing viable economic base for the concerned 
people which may-include-— 


(a) preparation of a scientific land use plan for each 

I problem village, 

(b) conferral of tenancy rights on eligible persons 
in respect of those lands which according to 
the land use plan can continue under agriculture, 

(ο) exchange of ecologically non-viable cultivated la- 
nds with such lands, if any, which may have been 
adjudged as suitable for agriculture in the land 
use plan and conferral of tenancy rights thereon 
to eligible persons, and 

(d) a plan for ecologically viable use of the remaini 
ng lands under cultivation such as tree-culture 
which, inter alia, should provide for (i) suitable 
financial support, (ii) right of usufruct on 
the annual produce from the land to the people 
and (iii) a share in the proceeds from the rota- 
tional working of tree crops; and 
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(4) acceptance of the right of the tribal people to collect 
the MFP from forests in its true spirit by disconti- 
nuance of all levies by way of royalty on it and 
establishing a marketing structure which ensures its 
purchase at full market price throughout the tribal 
area. 


2.40 I, therefore, recommend that the Government of 
India may immediately start a dialogue with the State Gover- 
nments on the issue of the alleged unauthorised occupation 
of forest land by the tribal people and the collection 
price of the MFP. An understanding should be reached with 


the tribal people on the basis of maintaining the status 
quo on either side in accordance with the scheme outlined 
in the preceding paragraph pending preparation of a long 
term plan for associating the tribal people in the manage- 
ment of forests as partners. 


Relative Valuation of Skills 


2.41 The next question after the relationship of the 
labourer with the means of production, particularly land 
and forest, discussed above is the valuation of this labour 
both in relation to those activities in which the worker 
is self-employed and where he may be engaged by others. 
This is particularly relevant for the welfare of the Schedu- 
led Castes who are largely resourceless and depend on their 
labour and skills for earning a living. While the general 
question of wages in the unorganised sector is engaging 
the attention of the National Labour Commission , some 
aspects particularly those concerning the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes are so clear and inequitous on the 
face of it which call for immediate corrective measures. 


(a) Agricultural Labourers 


RAZ As noted earler, about 33% of landless labourers 
in the country belong to the Scheduled Castes and 48.222 
of the main workers among the Scheduled Castes are agricult- 
ural labourers. The social and economic relationships 
in the traditional economy, the mainstay of which was agric- 
ulture, were highly inequitous. In particular, the agricul- 
tural labour were highly oppressed and their condition 
was that of serfs or bonded labourers. While the situation 
has improved in some areas the general condition of agricul- 
tural labourers remains far from satisfactory. In fact, 
the inequity with regard to valuation of agricultural labou- 
rers has not only deepened with the rise of the urban and 
the organised but has also acquired a rational facade. 
It is an irony that the agricultural labour which not only 
involves arduous work out in the field unmindful' of incle- 
ment weather or time (day and night) but is also highly 
dexterous has been labelled as unskilled and has accordingly 
been rated low. All tillers of land, including owner-culti- 
vators, in this process have been reduced to the status 
of unskilled persons and denied due recognition of their 
contribution to the national economy. This grossly inequi- 
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tous valuation of the skills in agriculture is reflected 
in low agricultural prices through input-output computations 
based on highly depresed, at the most the minimum wage 
rates which themselves are very low notwithstanding the 
fact that they have the statutory recognition. This squeeze 
affects the small and marginal farmers the most who, in 
their turn, tighten their grip on the agricultural labour 
who had already been reduced to a bare skeletcn in the 
traditional economy. The agricultural labour is thus facing 
a double squeeze. While the stranglehold of the traditional 
system continues as usual, they are now subject to a worse 
form of insidious deprivation perpetrated by the modern 
sector. 


2.42 The question &bout due entitlement of agricultural 
labour is vital for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes. 
The same is also becoming true for members of the Sche- 


duled Tribes in many areas where they are losing the command 
over resources and also in those areas where the resource 
base itself is being depleted, forcing them to seek alter- 
native employment. This is the position, for example, 
in &lmost the entire western tribal tract right from Udaipur 
in Rajasthan to Thane in Maharashtra. 


2.44 Members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are, in fact, victims of a larger process which 
is affecting workers in the unorganised sector as a whole. 
It is in a way continuation of an earlier process which 
had mauled our national economy during the colonial period. 
The self-righteousness of those belonging to the organised 
sector and inequity for the rest are so deep rooted that 
these have infected even the basic principles adopted for 
determining a fair wage, nay, even the minimum wage for 
persons belonging to different sectors in the economy. 
The principle that one person in a famiiy should be able 
to earn sufficiently for a reasonable living for an entire 
family is universally accepted by the State for 811 emplo- 
yees in the organised sector. However, there is no such 
principle for workers in the unorganised sector. It may 
be remembered that the people working in the unorganised 
sector have additional handicaps since they not only face 
the uncertainty of unemployment but are also denied a varie- 
ty of other entitlements, privileges and facilities which 
go with regular employment. How can one justify a minimum 
wage of Rs.11 per day which can yield an annual income 
of Rs.3,300 only even if the labourer were to get employment 
and actually work for 300 days in a year? This would be 
a great feat in its own right. This income will take the 
person just half way towards the poverty line. If the 
uncertainties of unemployment market are added, the situa- 
tion will become still worse which is the fate of all 
workers in the unorganised sector. Not only that, sometimes 
the law itself and the rules made thereunder create scope 
for insidious practices which reduce the level of remunerat- 
ion. For .example, while the minimum wage in Gujarat is 
Rs.15, a person can be engaged for half the day. In Mahara- 
shtra the forestry labourers can be engaged for six hours 
in a day and paid proportionate wages. 
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2.45 The results are predictable., Even | for bare subsis- 
tence all members of a family depending on casual wage-empl- 
oyment must flock to work on days when it is available. 
How can one expect the children belonging to such families. 
to attend a school or claim the loving care of their mothers 
when they are back home? Nor can the aged afford s enjoy 
the well-deserved rest after the lifelong drudgery notwith- 
standing the pension which some of them may be getting. 
The statutory minimum wages for people working in the unorg- 
anised sector in general and as agricultural labourers 
in particular have not even a distant relationship with 
the Directive Principles of State Policy regarding the 
concept of fair wages enshrined in the Constitution. The 


highly depressed statutory minimum wages lay bare the double 
standards which are implicit in a vital poitey of the State 
bout wage fixation. This is a clear violation o e 
basic structure. of our Constitution which is built around 


he basic premises of equit non-discrimination and justice. 


2.46 The position about a number of other occupations 
which are uncongenial and arduous and have been traditional- 
ly assigned to members of the Scheduled Castes in the 
traditional society is similar or even worse. The remunera- 
tions for these tasks were highly exploitative and there 
was also an element of coercion. Most of these services 
continue to be provided by the same caste groups even in 
modern organisations. The tragedy is that the distortions 
prevalent in the traditional society have been incorporated 
even in the so-called modern sectors as well, albeit in 
a sophisticated style. Therefore, the traditional skills 


continue to be valued inequitably. Not only exploitative 
relationships are ersistin but in some cases the are 
becomin still more adverse. Unless the skills of those 
engaged in traditional vocations including agriculture 


are duly recognised and the arduous work which they are 
engaged in is dul rewarded the inequit will continue 
to exist as a part of the system supported by law but viola- 
tive of the basic tenets of the Constitutioh. 1 am present- 


ing below e position o ree o ese vocations as an 
illustration. 


Maternity Service 


2.47 The traditional dai in the village continues to 
provide an essential service to all sections of population. 
The benefits of the National Health Service have not reached 
many of these areas and even where maternity and child 
care services have been established a substantial share 
of mother and child care, particularly those tasks which 
are in the nature of personnel services and connected with 
actual delivery continue to be with the dai.- What they 
receive in return is smail gifts which are becoming still 
smaller and inconsequential as the economic situation of 
their patrons who are themselves poor is becoming increasin- 
gly strained. There is no reason why the remuneration 
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of this essential service should depend on the economic 
condition of the family which the dai serves and the dai 
should not be accepted as a part of the National Health 
Service constituting its base at the village level. It 
will not only be equitable but also in the interest of 
the National Health Service if all traditional dais are 
suitably trained and familiarised with modern aspects of 
maternity services. They should also be provided with 
new equipments. It is true that a number of programmes 
have been taken up from time to time in this regard. But 
the basic point about the position of the dai in the Nation- 
al Health Service and her legitimate entitlements have 
been ignored with the result that she remained disinterested. 
rt is high time that these amends are made. The tradit- 
ional dais should be paid by the States a decent remunerati- 
on for the services rendered by them &s members of the 
National Health Service according to norms which may be 
worked out in this regard. 


Scavengers 


2.48 The programme of Bhangi-mukti is proceeding at 
fhe snail's pace. The irony is that this programme overlooks 
the problems of scavengers and concentrates on conversion 
of dry latrines to water-borne opes which is quite capital - 
intensive and is an aid to the employer. While these effor- 
ts should continue with full vigour, the problems of those 
who move out of this occupation and those who continue 
to be engaged in this work during the intervening period 
should receive special attention. This service should 
be professionalised forthwith and gradually delinked from 
its caste origin. As a first step towards achieving this 
goal a time-bound programme, which should not take more 
than a couple of years, should be taken up in all municipal 
towns to segregate the personal life of scavengers from 
their professional life like those of other workers in 
the modern sector engaged in uncongenial and arduous jobs 
like coal mining. Special attention should be paid immedia- 
tely to improve the living conditions of scavengers where- 
ever they are. There is no reason why the people who keep 
a city clean should not be entitled to a reciprocal obligat- 
ion from that city for ensuring for them 8 decent standard 
of living. There should be transit booths in the towns 
where those engaged in scavenging should come as ordinary 
workers, change into working uniforms, collect their tools 
and go to work. After the work is over they should deposit 
the tools, change over to a decent dress after bath and 
move out as ordinary citizens indistinguishably. The area 
inhabited by members of the scavenging community should 
be specially developed so as to be at par with other modern 
colonies in the town with all facilities of good standard. 
Moreover, members of this community should be assisted 
to move to other general residential areas through reserva- 
tion in their favour. 


2.49 The second step, which could be considered still 
more important, is to protect the next generation from 
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becoming victims of this inhuman heritage. Two things 
will be necessary in this regard. Firstly, the children 
should not be allowed to enter this work at the tender 
habit forming age so that this disagreeable work does not 
become agreeable to some people because of their accident 
of birth. In my view the children of scavenging families 
require the Constitutional protection against exploitation 
the most. There should be a legal prohibition of employment 
of children upto the age of 14 in scavenging. 


2.50 Education has served as the most potent instrument 
of dissociation of the new generation from their parents! 
vocations with grave consequences for the rural economy. 
But in this case that process can become a great boon as 
it will liberate the children from the shackles of this 
tradition. A scheme of scholarships for children of those 
engaged in scavenging was started in the Sixth Plan but 
it covered children at the impressionable middle school 
level. The scheme thus missed the crucial early age of 
6-11 in the primary school when the child gets introduced 
to the profession. No effort has been made to wean them 
away at that stage. Compulsory and free education in a 
residential school should be provided to all the children 
upto the age of 14 whose parents are engaged in traditional 
scavenging. Some other measures which, will be necessary 
for professionalising this occupation are: (i) abolition 
of traditional jajmani system in scavenging and (ii) accept- 
ance of scavenging as an arduous and uncongenial job entitl- 
ed to remuneration equivalent to a Group C position in 
Government. The funds needed for supporting the profession- 
alised scavenging service should be the first charge on 
the revenue of a local body. 


Leather Workers 





2.51 While leather workers were forced into an ignoble 
position in the traditional economic order, they have been 
subjected to a highly inequitous process of structural 
change and modernisation in the face of new advances in 
technology and money power of the organised sector. Members 
of those communities who were engaged in working with leath- 
er were first eased out from the trade of finished goods. 
With the introduction of machines in manufacturing of leath- 
er goods members of other castes have entered this vocation. 
But flaying continues to be the responsibility of members 
of the Scheduled Castes. With the emergence of slaughter 
houses trained technicians are entering the modernised 
remunerative sector of this vocation as well. Even the 
collection of hides and skins is now being organised through 
contractors in which the traditional workers are now reduced 
to the status of mere wage earners. 


2.52 Delinking of an uncongenial profession from caste 
is a welcome feature but what is regrettable is partial 
and selective delinking. Leather work illustrates the 


worst form of dualistic modernisation of a traditional 
vocation. It is an irony that even the programmes taken 
up by the State do not have focus on the people traditiona- 
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lly engaged in leather work but are concerned about deve- 
lopment of leather industry as such as is clear from the 
names of these Corporations. What is necessary is to 
(i) accept the value of traditional skills, (ii) make their 
work remunerative comparable to that in the organised sector 
and (iii) help the people engaged in those activities to 
acquire new skills rather than leaving them to vicissitudes 
of competition from those who have the advantage of better 
education and financial resources. If leather work can 
be organised on professional lines starting from the point 
of handling the dead animal to the final marketing of manuf- 
actured articles, members of the Scheduled Castes can 
be enabled to join the same as individuals rather than 
as members of the caste after they get the benefit of train- 
ing in modern skills and new technology. In this frame 
members of other castes will also have a place but not 
only in the more remunerative and congenial parts of the 
vocation. Some of them, will be inclined to join some uncon- 
genial parts of the vocation as well because of the attract- 
ion of higher valuation. On the other hand, members of 
those communities traditionally engaged in the vocation 
will graduate into those sectors of the activity which 
is becoming less uncongenial and more remunerative after 
acquiring necessary skills with the support of the State. 


3 I, therefore, recommend that: 


The Union Government may take urgent measures for 
improving the working conditionsof labourers in the unorgan- 


ised sector in which members of the Scheduled Castes and. 
Scheduled Tribes comprise a substantial section. Special 
attention should be paid to those economic activities which 
are Ltraditionall associated with the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. It should be ensured that the wages 








arduous nature of work and 5 
conditions, Im particular the following minimal measures 
may be taken immediately without waiting for the findings 
and recommendations of the National Labour Commission: 





(a) Minimum Wages 


(i) The present inequity even in the statutory minimum 
wages should be removed. The Minimum Wages Act 


should contain a provision to the effect that 
the daily wage of ordinary labourers in all econo- 


mic activities shall be so determined following 
the principle that the earnings of one person 


in a family should be sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the entire family. 


(ii) Any reduction of working hours with pro rata 
cut in the daily wage should be prohibited except 
in those situations where work is not of continu- 


ing nature and the quantum available is 
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not sufficient to keep even a single person full 
engaged for the whole Ta š | 
(b) Seavenging 


While all out efforts should be made for eradication 
of the practice of carrying nightsoil as headload, scaven- 
ing Should be organised on professional lines with immed- 


iate effect. In particular, the scheme may include: 
(i) fixation of.remuneration of Scavengers equivalent 


to that of Group C employees in the Government: 


(ii) complete segregation of personal life of those 


engaged in scavenging from their vocational life; 


(iii)legal prohibition of children below the age of 
14 being engaged in Scavengings and 


(iv) compulsory and free education in residential 


institutions for all children upto the age of 
14 whose parents are engaged in scavenging. 


(c) Traditional Dais 





The traditional dais should be accepted as an integral 
art of the National Health Service. They should be suitabl 
trained and provided modern equipment. The dais in the 
villages should be paid a fixed remuneration plus a reason- 
able honorarium, Say, about Rs.100 per delivery attended 


by then. 
(d) Leather Workers 





Ihe entire vocation relating to leather work beginnin 
with flaying upto the manufacture of finished goods should 
be organised on cooperative lines as & vocation so that 
lt ets formall delinked from its caste association. 
In particular, special measures should be taken Dr 

moving all contractors/intermediaries from the profession 
upgradation of skills and extension of benefits of 
new technology to ordinary workers and establishing 


a strong marketing network. 


III 


ADVANCEMENT 


Any assessment of the measures by the State for 
the advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Should appropriately begin with a review of progress in 
the conventional frame. Advancement of the members of 
a community has two facets—-advancement in absolute terms 
and advancement in relative terms vis-a-vis other people 
in the nation. So far as advancement in absolute terms 
is concerned, it is comparatively a simpler task particu- 
larly when the concerned people like members of the Schedul- 
ed Castes to begin with may have been at the rock bottom. 
They had not only been deprived of the command over resourc- 
es but were also facing the worst form of exploitation 
even as labourers, artisans and professionals. The position 
of members of the Scheduled Tribes is, however, different. 
They have been enjoying until very recently full and effect- 
ive command over the resources in their respective areas. 
It is only in the wake of opening up of their territories 
that serious inroads have been made in regard to the access 
to and command over resources by other people. These include 
a variety of institutions both in the private sector and 
the public sector and even the State. Accordingly while 
indicators in some items like area under irrigation may 
show an upward trend there may be regression with regard 
to the vital question of land ownership. The community- 
may not be better off even in absolute terms notwithstanding 
the visible advancement for some. 


3.2 The advancement of a community in a developing 
eeonomy to be realistic should be in terms of its relative 
position in the national economy. This will depend on 
the overall rate of growth of the economy and the share 
of the concerned community therein. There are no systematic 
studies or even rough estimates which can be used to assess 
the relative position of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in a time sequence. However, the overall position 
in some respects is well-known which could provide a reason- 
able base for first order estimates of the long term process 
amd relative changes affecting these communities. 


3.9 Our national economy broadly comprises the organised 
and the unorganised sectors. The former comprises the 
modern industrial sector and the associated infrastructure, 
commercial organisations and economic institutions, modern 
social and professional services and the variegated appara- 
tus of the State. The unorganised sector includes agricul- 
ture and allied activities, village and household indus- 
tries, traditional professional services and such like. 
The modern sector is the leading sector of our economy 
which is growing at a faster rate compared to the rest. 
Bulk of the benefits of modern science and technology and 
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also organisations as such are accruing to the organised 
sector. On the other hand, many activities in the unorga- 
nised sector are facing the backlash. Therefore, the diff- 
erential between the two sectors is growing at a fast rate. 


3.4 A significant feature of the structural transformat- 
ion of our economy is that the new opportunities in the 
organised sector have largely gone to those who had the 
benefit of being nearer to the emerging centres of power 
and to those who had .the benefit of early start because 
of their heritage or better access to education. Due to 
the growing differential in the quality of education and 
the near absence of good educational institutions in rural 
areas only the better off sections, particularly those 
who owned land, could send out their children for higher 
education. It is only in a comparatively smaller segment 
of the organised sector comprising services under Government 
and public sector in which the policy of positive discrimin- 
ation has enabled members of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes to get a foothold. The big differential in 
the access to education and in the initial start has thus 
created a setting of unequal competition for the new opport- 
unities in the organised sector bulk of which have gone 
to members of the higher castes. Thus the intersectoral 
and intrasectoral polarisation has acquired a social base. 


3.5 While the gains in the organised sector of members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have been 
rather limited, the position within the traditional sector 
is also not very different. It has been noted earlier 
that the social and economic disabilities of the traditional 
system, particularly the latter, have not relented.  More- 
over, there is growing polarisation within the unorganised 
sector in general and rural economy in particular. Not 
only members of higher castes commanded bulk of the resourc- 
es in the beginning they are now in a better position to 
consolidate their command and expand it with the new found 
power of technology, money and influence. It is members 
of this group which have entered the organised sector in 
general and Government establishments in particular which 
has greatly strengthened their position. 


3.6 On the other hand, the processes of deprivation 
of the rural economy in general and agricultural sector 
in particular are affecting most adversely members of weaker 
sections, particularly members of the Scheduled Castes, 
as is clear from the condition of landless labourers. There- 
fore, while members of upper castes are taking advantage 
of their links with the organised sector and are moving 
out of rural areas due to the pull factor caused by interse- 
ctoral polarisation, members of weaker sections, particular- 
ly the Scheduled Castes, are being pushed from rural areas 
due to intrasectoral polarisation within the rural economy. 
They are largely joining the amorphous mass of the unorgani- 


sed in urban areas. Thus it appears that except for the 
gains members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
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have made ‘through reservations in services their relativ 
position in the national economy has deteriorated. In 
fact, the inability of the members of middle castes who 
comprise the second wave of educated eople to enter the 


organised sector where bulk of the opportunities in the 
national economy rest, is at the root cause of the sporadic 
s ss for reservations in services which is the only 
way to make an entry, albei oken an of no consequence 
- to the masses, in the privileged sector that “is modern 
and organised. 


3.7 The position of members of the Scheduled Tribes 
is still worse except in the hill areas of the North-East. 
They are not as yet ready for participation in the organised 
sector of the national economy and their representation 
even in the limited area of public services is small. 
But they are facing severe backlash of development of all 
varieties as their areas are being opened up and the ten- 
tacles of the organised sector are gradually spreading 


ont to the remotest areas now. The tribal people are losing 
their lands along the new arteries of communication and 
being incessantly pushed back from wherever new opportuni- 


ties are arising. They are being squeezed out or forced 
to flee on their own, firstly as their lands are acquired 


by new establishments and then in the face of successive 
waves of migrants who begin to our into these areas and 
spread out. The new enclaves are emergin as islands of 
affluence and centres of tremendous power and authority 
in which the tribal has no place or at best can creep in 
only to occupy the substratum of the new economy as also 
the new social -ystem. The tribal people are losers on 
all counts and ironicall are victims of the depredation 
of the system which is conveniently accorded the aura of 
inevitabilit sparing those responsible for polic makin 

even the allusion of embarrassment and qualms oF conscience. 
3.8 I will revert to the implications of the relative 
deprivation which members of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes are facing in general while a substantial secti- 
on amongst them, particularly. members of the Scheduled 
Tribes, are losing even in absolute terms. Nonetheless, 
there are some gains, even though the coverage is not large 
and the pace is rather slow. Moreover, before a clear 
perspective about their position can be attempted with 
reference to the larger national frame it will be necessary 
to take stock of the gains and also the setbacks in the 
conventional frame referred to earlier. It will be useful 


to begin with the brighter spots ina mixed scene of light 
and shade. ! 


Advancement within Conventional Frame 


(a) Education 


3.9 The most notable achievement in absolute terms 
has been in the field of education. The level of literacy 
amongst the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has risen 
by about 45.74% and 32.2% respectively during the decade 
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1971-81 even though the gap in their literacy levels and 
that of the rest has also increased during the same period. 
The enrolment of children belonging to these communities 
has also been rising at all levels. The proportion of 
SC and ST children amongst those enrolled at the primary 
level more or less corresponds to their relative strength 
in the population. But there is a sharp decline at the 
middle school level, particularly amongst the Scheduled 
Castes, after which, however, their position stabilises. 
In 1986-87 there were more than a million postmatric scholars 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The Seventh Plan outlay for the Centrally Sponsored Scheme 
of Post-matric Scholarships is Rs.114.57 crores. It exclud- 
es the huge amount of committed(non-Plan) expenditure on 
this scheme. 


3.10 These gross figures, however, can be taken only 
as an indicator of increasing coverage of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. These do not represent the 
real state of achievement. Firstly, the figures in some 
cases are overestimates, e.g., in Maharashtra where the 
enrolment ratio is shown to be 236.96% and 100.23% for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes respectively. 
Even after allowance is given for enrolment of underage 
and overage children, this is a high figure and must have 
included those who are not in the Schedules. Secondly, 
the figures of enrolment at the elementary level are highly 
inflated due to bulging of enrolment in class I. A substant- 
ial proportion of these children in class I are unable 
to move to the next stage and are unable to cross even 


the illiteracy barrier. Thus the pace of advancement in 
this crucial area has remained rather slow, particularly 
when it is compared to what was envisaged in the Constituti- 
one This is primarily because the significance of education 


for the welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes specially the latter, has not been 
fully realised. The role of education as a cultural accompl- 
ishment has been recognised for ages. Its importance as 
a crucial investment for economic development was realised 
after the Second World War which distinguished it from 
other purely welfare measures. But so far as the vulnerable 
sections of the community are concerned, the role of educat- 
ion has another dimension. Education is vital in their 
struggle against inequity and oppression in & system where 
scales are heavily loaded against them.  Ignorance is their 
biggest enemy. 


3.11 Education is particularly critical for small tribal 
communities in the new context. Their traditional institu- 
tions are being gradually superseded by a powerful formal 
structure of the modern State about whose ways they are 
unaware. In the absence of education which could provide 
to them the key to the new system, they are defenceless. 
Their traditional command over resources which have provi- 
ded them sustenance through ages is at stake. Moreover, 
they are also not duly prepared for taking advantage of 
the new opportunities which are being created in these 
areas around the use of resources which they have traditio- 
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nally commanded. Ihe present state of.the tribal people 
in the North-East and in middle India, which was almost 
the same in the beginning of this century, presents a strik- 
ing contrast which is largeiy relatable to the place of 


education in the scheme of development in the two regions. 
In the North-East education preceded development of their 
economy which continues even to this day at the pre-agri- 
cultural stage. But in middle India economic development 


took precedence over education which has remained neglected. 
Whereas the tribal people in the North-East are now ready 
for a lea forward in development based on the resources 
which have remained under their command, those in middle 
India have fallen prey to the adverse processes of develop- 


ment and are facing disorganisation, many of them having 
been rendered resourceless. 


3.12 The only reliable indicator of educational advance- 
ment at the moment is the level of literacy. But the avera- 
ges of literacy for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes referred to above do not give a real picture in 
the field. Many a community are far behind in the scale, 
some of them cannot claim even a single matriculate even 
today. The analysis of community-wise figures which are 
available is revealing. Chandigarh which has to its credit 
the highest literacy level of 9.332 for non-Scheduled 
Caste population amongst the States/UTs has a poor rating 
for the Scheduled Castes at 37.077 in general. It has 
the dubious distinction of reporting the ‘lowest literacy 
level for any community, viz., 0.6% for Sirkiband. The 
Union Territory of Delhi also shows up well for non-Schedul- 
ed Castes at 66.44% but Kalbelias are still struggling 
at 3.12. The Union Territory of Pondicherry reveals a 
similar pattern with 60.32% literacy for  non-Scheduled 
Castes but a poor rating of 32.36% for the Scheduled Castes 
and dismal condition of the Vetan (a Scheduled Caste) who 
are at the bottom with 3.9%. 


3%13 The variation of literacy level amongst the Schedu- 
led Tribes is very large, the Naga tribes in Meghalaya 
being at the top with 81.9% while Panchen Monpa in Arunachal 
Pradesh at the bottom with 0.82. The variation within 
the same State is also very large, e.g., in Arunachal Prade- 
sh literacy amongst Khamiyangs is 57.9%. In Orissa the 
variation is between 36.4% for Kulis and 1.1% for Mankirdias. 
The difference in relation to female literacy is stagger- 
ing not only from one State to another, from one community 
to another in the same State but within the same community 
with Bhil women in Rajasthan occupying the very bottom 
bracket (1.27). 


3.14 The real position in the field is still worse. 
Most of the educated youth specially in the tribal areas 
move out of the communities for seeking opportunities elsew- 
here. Consequently, the overall level of education achieved 
by a community as indicated by the statistics does not 
give the real picture of the low literacy and education 
amongst those who are struggling against heavy odds in 
their traditional setting. 
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3.15 Another facet of- educational developmental program- 
me is that only those who can cross the early hurdles at 
the primary and secondary levels are in a position to claim 
liberal support of the State in the form of scholarships 
at the post-matric level. This process has a cumulative 
effect resulting in polarisation as between different commu- 
nities as also within each of them. It is unfortunate 
that. a substantial section of these people, specially the 
Scheduled Tribes, cannot avail of the educational facilities 
even ‘at the primary level. But the weakest spot in the 
educational structure for a variety of reasons is the secon- 
dary level. The network of primary schools has become 
quite extensive, except in remote areas, as aresultof the 
State's special effort for  universalisation. Similarly 
the elite's demand for higher education has led to ubiqui- 
tous growth of higher secondary schools and colleges. 
But the geographical spread of secondary schools, which 
is the middle stage, is rather inadequate and highly uneven. 
This has serious consequences for education in the tribal Ἢ 
areas. Firstly, by this stage the children become real 
help to their parents. Therefore, if the child wishes to 
continue further studies, he must move out of home and 
become unavailable to the family. Secondly, because there 
is hardly any assistance of the State in the form of scho- 
larships and stipends at this stage, the family must support 
the ehild away from home which is impossible for ordinary 
people. The girls! education is, the worst hit on account 
of this phenomenon. 


3.16 The scheme of scholarships and stipends, which 
in absolute terms appears to be quite large, leaves much: 
to be desired. For example, the need for continuous revisi- 


on of pay packet of people in the organised sector, who 
are not only well aboye the poverty line but quite comforta- 
ble, has been well recognised and there is an automatic 
linkage with the cost of living. Ihe financial outlays 
for meeting that commitment are treated just like a charge 


on the State exchequer havin recedence: over everythin 
else. But the quantum of assistance to the students belong- 
ing to the weakest sections of our community, where parents 
can ill afford even & square meal, remains unchanged for 
ears on en even as the rices skyrocke an everyone 


nay agree in principle about the need for a substantial 
rise. 


3.17 Inadequate provision "for education is not only 
incongruous in any scheme of things but goes against the 


grain of basic social values. No family can ever think 
of putting the needs of its children at a lower priority 


compared to items of comforts, let alone indulgence in 
luxuries, unless of course there is a streak of irresponsib- 
ility. Tightening of belt is the natural response. The 
same logic applies with equal force, if not greater, in 
the management of national economy. But any lapse on this 
count by managers of the économy with regard to the educati- 
on of the weaker sections of the community is reprehensible. 
In their case the benefits of education cannot be denied 
even for a single day without compromising the basic rights 
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and forcing those already deprived to lifelong drudgery 
and indignity for no fault of theirs. 


3.18 Education occupies a central place amongst the 
safeguards provided for the weaker sections in the Constitu- 
tion and inadeguate provision in this area deprives them 
of the due protection as envisaged for them by the founding 
fathers. Let education be the first charge on the outlays 
which may be earmarked for the development of SCs and STs. 


In this I am echoing the feeling of the common man who 
expresses it the moment the subject is touched. He is 
unable to find an answer to a very simple question as to 
why such a vital need of theirs cn which depends the future 
of their children is denied to them when the State can 
squander huge sums on innumerable schemes of doubtful value. 
Their representatives in the State Assemblies and Parliament 
also express the same feeling but are unable to see through 
and pierce the web of the formal system in which they are 
enmeshed. 


3.19 It may, however, be added here that that stage 
is over where general formulations about education may 
do. What needs to be attended to are (i) effective coverage 
of the more difficult areas, (ii) bringing the poorer groups 
under the educational fold, (iii) making education relevant 
to the economy of the people and (iv) taising its quality 
to & level comparable to the new facility assumed to be 
the -privilege of exclusive institutions. A strategy has 
fo be worked out with reference to the specific situation 
of each community or a group therein and for difficult 
areas. Micro planning for the educational development 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has been accep- 
ted as an important element in the new education poiicy. 
It has to be ensured that it does not become a ritual. 
The priorities should not be allowed to get mixed up as 
has happened with a spartan scheme like Operation Blackboard. 
It is‘already facing constraints of resources even before 
ordinary \blackboards have been provided to bulk of the 
ordinary Schools particularly at the tail end. The irony 
is that it is in the names of the ordinary schools and 
under the guise of providing blackboards that many an elite 
institution have received windfall gains unsolicited. 
Even though resources do appear as a constraint which, 
however, should not be the case with any State following 
right priorities, it cannot be an alibi of those Union 
Territories whose performance in comparison is unsatisfacto- 
ry generally with regard to the education of the Scheduled 
Castes and dismal for the weakest amongst them,which cannot 
be.explained in any way but lack of concern for this vital 


sector. 


3.20 I, therefore, recommend that: 

(1) Education should be given the highest priority in 
the rogrammes for the welfare and advancement of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and the 
necessar outlays for education should become the 


first charge on the outlays which ma be earmarked 


. for the development of the Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 


led Tribes. 
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(1i) Special programmes of assistance should be taken up 
Tor those communities. amongst the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes which are. extremely low in lite- 
rac sa less than 7% literac level. The unit 
for the purpose of this special thrust should be Taluk 


Block for which literacy figures as per 1981 Census 


are available. 


(iii)A thorough review may be undertaken of the rates of 
scholarships and stipends and income level for eli- 
ri bilit to them. These rates should be linked to 
a suitable index, say, ‘cost of education index' (CEI) 
for day scholars and resident scholars. The CEI should 
comprise a mix of consumer price index and general 
living index with equal weightage to them. The rise 
in the rate of scholarships and stipends should neu- 
tralise the effect of rising prices in full. This 
CEI should be computed once a year at the end of the 
calendar year. ihe new rates of scholarships and 
stipends should be worked out on the basis of the 


new index and made effective from the next academic 
session. 


(iv) All scholarships and stipends should become due_ to 
the students on the first of the month and not at 


the end of the month as at resent. The scholarshi 
for the first month should become payable on the date 
of admission to the next class on the strength of 


an eligibility card which may be issued to the students 
on a permanent basis. 


Reservation in the Public Sector 


3.21 Education is a precious acquisition for enabling 
members of disadvantaged communities to take advantage 
of the policy of positive discrimination. The scheme of 
reservations under the general policy of positive discrimin- 
ation was initially started with employment under Government. 
Its scope has been expanding gradually. The banking 
industry and the public sector undertakings have by now 
been fully covered under that policy frame. The policy 
frame has also been accepted by educational institutions 
though, in some cases, it is only partial—limited largely 
to non-academic positions only. The highly professional 
and scientific positions, however, continue to remain outsi- 
de its purview. 


3.22 The review of the progress of representation of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in public employm- 
ent over the last ten years (1977-1987) in Chapter VIII 
shows that the position has generally improved, However, 
its pace has been rather uneven. The shortfalls in many 
areas still remain quite substantial. The representation 
of the Scheduled Castes in Group D of Central Government 
services was already above the stipulated level in 1977 
and that level has also been attained for posts in Group 
C by 1987. But - the proportion of representation during 
the same period for Group A has risen from 4.16% to 8.232 
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and for Group B from 6.07% to 10.40% only. Thus the positi- 
on in both thease groups is unsatisfactory. The representat- 
ion of the Scheduled Tribes at both these levels remains 
dismal notwithstanding the apparent big jump in statistical 
terms. The position of employment of SCs and STs in the 
public sector undertakings during this period has also 
improved and their proportion has moved up at all levels. 
While the position in Groups C and D is now good, as their 
representation has reached the stipulated level, the positi- 
on in Groups A and B continues to be far from satisfactory. 
Even though the representation of the Scheduled Castes 
in Group A has moved up significantly from the low figure 
of 1.81% in 1977 it has still reached barely 4.86%. The 
position of the Scheduled Tribes is dismal as their represe- 
‘ntation in that category is just 1.174. The performance 
in the banking industry in contrast is much better particul- 
arly at the level of officers where the representation 
of the Scheduled Castes has risen from 0.86% in 1976 to 
7.29% in 1987 even though it is still just half of what 
it should be. The representation of the Scheduled Tribes 
amongst the officers even after making a big jump from 
0.13% to 1.84% is much below the desired level. 


3.23 While the principle of positive discrimination 
has been by and large internalised by the system, it is 
clear that there are still some areas of weaknesses which 
need to be specially attended to. The representation 
of the Scheduled Tribes at all the levels and that of the 
Scheduled Castes at the higher ones in the services continu- 
es to be low for which special efforts have to be made. 
The vertical mobility through promotions is particularly 
tardy because of built-in resistance and a variety of imped- 
iments which come in their way and are sometimes even contr- 


ived. One of the regrettable aspects of implementation 
of the policy of positive discrimination is that it is 


generally accepted in a formal way without much regard 
for the spirit behind it. The result is that even innocuous 


technical points can be used to deny the rightful due to 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Sometimes such apparently innocuous measures like introduct- 
ion of time-bond promotion, appointment to special pay 
posts and ‘objective! criteria adopted for postings after 
transfer prove to be inequitous (see Chapter VIII). What 
is worse, instead of removing the anomalies the authorities 
tend to stick to their position quoting the rules. Thus 
the irritants which should be automatically removed persist 
and Herculean effort is required to move the system to 
make even minor changes. 


3.24 A number of very simple issues remain unattended 
even at the policy level in Government even though they 
may have far-reaching implications for employment of members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. For example, 
the proportion of the Scheduled Tribes in the population 
is highly variable from one region to another even within 
the same tate. Yet most of the States have not taken 
the trouble of considering this elementary aspect of the 
tribal situetion and prescribe area - specific reservation 
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quotas for the Scheduled Tribes. Similarly the reservations 
in Central undertakings in a predominantly tribal area 
with, say, 80% tribal population even in Grade C and Grade 
D may be kept at the level of their proportion in the State 
population which may be, say, 14%. This is a case of trans- 
parent inequity in the name of equity and principles. 


3.25 Another persistent problem is the fate of SC/ST 
candidates at interviews. No action has been taken to 
ensure that if candidates with tthe prescribed educational 
and/or technical qualifications are available they shall 
not be rejected at an interview. Consequently, qualified 
candidates remain unemployed while posts reserved for them 
go abegging. The administration conveniently allows such 
vacancies to lapse without showing any concern for them. The 
basic question here is about the validity of reliance on 
the judgement of an interview board, which meets a candidate 
_ just for a few minutes, vis-a-vis his educational credentials 
whith are based on a series of assessments of the same 
person by the academic system spread over many years. 
The most glarimg example of bias in interviews came to 
my notice from none else than the prestigious Jawaharlal 
Nehru University which is known for its leaning towards 
the under-privileged. One of their own Scheduled Caste 
students was awarded dismally low marks in the interview 
for admission to a higher course even though he had secured 
a first class in the master's examination from the same 
University and also scored high marks in the written part 
of the admission test. The University has since reviewed 
its procedure to avoid similar inconsistencies. If this 
can happen in a citadel of learning whose hallmark is 
rationality and scientific spirit, the stranglehold of 
vicious tradition and prejudice elsewhere can be easily 
imagined. Non-action by the States is not a matter of 
surprise. Nor has one to search for the reason why they 
have not still formalised the poógition about fixing the 
responsibility for fulfilling this social obligation. 


3.26 Recounting the vicious play of prejudice, the 
most pernicious example is the blatant bias against those 
engaged in the ‘lowly job! of maintaining cleanliness in 
certain public sector enterprises. These employees are 
denied the benefits of organised sector enjoyed by all 
workers through the devious device of assigning those jobs 
to contractors. No one seems to be concerned about the 
fact that those engaged in this crucial service do not 
have the status of a worker of the enterprise and can be 
paid exploitative wages taking advantage of their low 
bargaining capacity and the traditional low rating for 
their job prevalent in the society. This shows hqw even 
the so-called modern organisations can be insensitive and 
inhuman in dealing with the weakest sections of the communi- 
ty and the system can look on unconcerned. The ostensible 
plea of the management is their concern about the quality 
of work in as vital an activity as maintaining minimal 
standards of cleanliness which, they feel, can be assured 
only through contract system. This is unacceptable. A 
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management which claims to be rational and modern must 
follow the practices which it preaches and also follows 
for other employees like introduction of suitable incentives 
or organising the work on cooperative lines with a sense 
of involvement rather than reverting to the tyrannical 
practices of slave-driving. 


3.27 I, therefore, recommend that: 


(i) The Central Government should make a comprehensive 
law on reservations and also make suitable rules there- 
under. This law should have a provision for being 
suitably adapted by each State in the context of its 
local situation. However, in case no adaptation is 
made by a State within & stipulated period, say, three 


months after the enactment of the Central law, it 


Should be deemed to be automatically extended to the 


concerned State. 


(ii) The Central Government should prepare a comprehensive 
manual on reservations, not only a collection of cir- 
culars, removing all the lacunae pointed out in this 
Report and the earlier ones in consultation with the 


Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


(iii)The advice of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in matters of dereservation of 


vacancies in Government should be binding. The public 
sector enterprises should also be brought under his 
purview in this regard. 


(iv) It should also be made obligatory for the State Govern- 
ments to adopt a similar procedure about dereservation 
which should be referred to an independent authority 
whose advice should be binding. 


(v) The public sector enterprises should be directed to 
dispense with the practice of assigning 'safai work 


on contract. This work could be organised on _ co- 
operative lines with the proviso that members of work- 
ers! cooperatives are extended the full benefits of 
those entitlements which are due to other employees. 


Differential Growth, Scheduling and SC/ST Certificates 


3.28 Reference has already been made to the differential 
growth amongst different communities belonging to the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This process is likely 
to get further accentuated as the opportunities in the 
larger economy become available to members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes equitably. The implications 
of differential growth for the weaker communities and the 
late starters are becoming increasingly clear. The repre- 
sentation in the recruitment to the All India Services 
is highly skewed. A few communities are accounting for 
bulk of these positions year after year while the bulk 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, particularly 
the latter, who are educationaily backward cannot claim 
even a hardful; some of them have yet to start the score. 
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The competition for reserved vacancies at the all India 
level thus is becoming a competition amongst nequals. 
Similar situation is also arising in other States and there 
is a feeling of discontent, albeit subdued, amongst members 
of those communities who are unable to compete with the 
comparatively advanced groups. This issue has been sought 
to be resolved in the States -of Meghalaya and Nagaland, 
which are tribal majority States and governed by tribal 
elite by adopting a policy of reservation for comparatively 
less advanced tribal communities according to the relative 
strength of their numbers. As the benefits of education 
reach out to the weaker groups and the remoter areas, the 
first generation educated youth will find it difficult 
to make a mark even in the limited competition for reserved 
positions. It is time that this issue is considered in 
all its aspects and the less advanced amongst the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes are enabled to enter the public 
sector through a policy of special positive discrimination 
in their favour. 


3.29 Special mention may be made here of the sudden 
rise in the population belonging to the Scheduled Tribes 
in some States after area restriction removal in 1976. 
The most notable case is that of Karnataka where a large 
number of people took advantage of their common caste names 
after the area restriction was’ removed in 1976 and got 
themselves recorded as belonging to the Scheduled Tribes 
during 1981 Census. If their claims get accepted on that 
ground, the real members of the concerned tribal communities 
have no future in the State. The problem is also quite 
serious, though not in that acute form, in Andhra Pradesh 
as well with the recognition of Lambadis as a Scheduled 
Tribe throughout the State. The Gonds, who are the most 
backward amongst the tribal communities there, had to conce- 
de their position to the Sugalis(Lambadis) n the political 
arena in the very first elections after the removal of 
area restriction in 1976. In the new situation the Gonds 
are also facing tremendous pressure on their land in the 
absence of any protective law to deal with such cases. 
Similar situation also prevails in some parts of Maharasht- 
ra where some communities are making a bid to take advantage 
of the presence of some tribe names in the list like Thakur 
which is an extremely flexible caste name used by a large 
number of people everywhere. 


3.30 Encouraged by these gains, albeit isolated so 
far, after the area restriction removal in 1976, many commu- 
nities are making a bid to enter the list of the Scheduled 
Tribes. While there are some anomalies as in the case of 
Kols and Gonds living on the borders of Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya ,Pradesh, who have been listed as Scheduled Tribes 
in Madhya Pradesh and Scheduled Castes in Uttar Pradesh, 
many other claims appear to be prompted by the gains which 
those communities are likely to make not only by virtue 
of their being listed as one of the Scheduled Tribes or 
Scheduled Castes but more by the fact that in a situation 
of unequal competition within the larger group of the Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, as the case may be, they 
will be able to make big immediate gains in a situation 
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of unequal competition. 


3.31 The question of scheduling, therefore, needs to 
be critically and carefully examined. The Constitution 
envisages the scheduling of castes, races or tribes as 
SCs or STs, as the case may be, within each State. No 
provision has been made in the Constitution for a caste, 
race or tribe being scheduled in the entire country. The 
reason is that the use of the same nomenclature by a caste, 
race or tribe cannot be taken to be a strong enough ground 
for accepting that they comprise the same people throughout 
the country. The people using the same name to indicate 
their caste may occupy entirely different positions in 
the local setting. Consequently, the scheduling of castes, 
races or tribes, as the‘case may be, has to be done strictly 
State by State after considering the merits of the case 
for each of them separately. Even here the provision of 
the Constitution calls for a cautious approach. According 
to Articles 341 and 342 the President may specify "the 
castes, races or tribes or parts of or groups within castes, 
races and tribes" (emphasis added) as Scheduled Castes 
or Scheduled Tribes in relation to a State or a Union Terri- 
tory, as the case may be. Thus even before a caste, race 
or tribe is to be considered for scheduling in a State, 
it has to be examined whether all people throughout the 
State covered by that name. qualify for inclusion in the 
schedule. It could be a group within the caste or a part 
of that caste, e.g., those living in a particular area 
who may be eligible for the special dispensation. Reference 
here may also be made to clause 5 of the. Fifth Schedule 
to the Constitution according to which a law can stand 
amended through a notification in its application to the 
entire Scheduled Area in a State or any part thereof. 
Thus the Constitution envisages a discriminating and cautio- 


us approach on the part of the executive. It is expected 
that the tribal situation will not be subject to routine 
and generalised treatment. The case of each community 


or parts of or groups within the community will be consi- 
dered with reference to each area in the State so that 
the legal frame and the State's action for the welfare 
and advancement of the tribal people are in consonance 
with the tradition of each group which may vary signifi- 
cantly from one section to another. Any generalised 
approach with regard to tribal affairs, therefore, is indic- 
ative of the umwillinmess or unpreparedness of the executive 
to discharge the responsibility cast on it by the Constitut- 
ion. Therefore, such an approach is violative of the Const- 


itutional safeguards which each tribal community is expected 
to enjoy according to the Constitutional schema. 


3.232 The initial scheduling of the castes and tribes 
after coming into force of the Constitution followed genera- 
lly the status assigned to those communities before Indepen- 
dence under the appropriate legal provisions of British 
India or the Indian States as the case may be. There were 
some anomalies no doubt. But the situation became quite 
complex after formation of linguistic States which resulted 
in bringing together of many areas with different administr- 
ative histories under the new States. Consequently, all 
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communities which had been recognised as Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in the former States were mechanically 
pooled together and put in one Tšst for each of the new 
States. In those States where the new list retained the 
association of some communities with the territories of 
the erstwhile States, there were apparent anomalies some 
of which were genuine. In this process,. which involved 
substantial assortment of territorial administrative units, 
a crucial point about the tribal communities — their intim- 
ate linkage with a well-defined geographical area — receded 
in the background and got ignored. The real anomalies, 
which agitated the people in some areas, were no doubt 
removed but recognition of all communities in all parts 
of the new States created many problems alluded to earlier 
and discussed in detail in Chapter XI of the Report. 


3.33 The growing incidence of fake claims by other 
people in the names of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, particularly the latter, taking advantage of similar 
caste names, surnames, titles, etc., has many adverse effec- 
ts which should be urgently attended to. For example, 
transfer of land in violation of the law can be effected 
through misrepresentation on either side, e.g., a tribal 
vendor may be shown as a non-tribal or a non-tribal vendee 

may claim to be a tribal. The manipulation and even flagra- 
nt misuse of the law becomes quite easy with the connivance 
of the official machinery. In the case of employment 
the procedure for verification of genuineness of the caste/ 

tribe to which an individual belongs is comparatively more 
streamlined. Tt also has the deterrence of ‘penal action 
in case of forgery. Even then issue of false SC/ST certif- 
icates has reached menacing proportions. Therefore,suitable 
procedures should be evolved to check this growing misuse. 
In case of transfer of land by a tribal to a person not 
residing in the same village, who claims to be a tribal, 
it should be made obligatory for the vendee to produce 
a community certificate before the land transfer-can be 
formally effected. The procedure of issue of community 
certificates for the purposes of employment should be strea- 
mlined. For example, all members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes should be issued community certificates 
with computer numbers alongwith their High School Examinat- 
ion certificates. These certificates should be deemed to 
be the conclusive evidence of the caste/tribe of an individ- 
ual unless otherwise proved on the similar lines as the 
date of birth entered in the High School Examination certi- 
ficates is taken as the conciusive evidence of age for 
the purposes of entry into service and retirement. This 
procedure should be made effective from, say, 1989. 


3.34 I, therefore, recommend that: 
(i) claims b different communities for inclusion 
in e ists ο e chedule astes an chedule 


Tribes should be thoroughl examined b a team of 


experts specially constituted in each case. The expert 
team should be required to investigate the claims 


with reference fo the social situation 


group, if any 
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of the relevant geographical unit, as may be necessar 
for this purpose, in tno context of historical,ethnic 
and linguistic dimensions. The expert team should 
also record the reactions about the proposal from 
other Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, as the 
case may be, in the concerned geographical units. 
The report of the expert team alongwith the full record 
may be considered by a national committee comprising 
social scientists of repute. The recommendations 


of the national committee and also the observations 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 


Tribes, if any, on each case should be made available 
to Parliament when the proposal for amending the Sche- 
dules comes up for their consideration. 


(ii) Such anomalies in the lists which are used for presen- 
ting false claims as may come to the notice of the 
coneerned authorities should be compiled and, circulated 
for information and guidance to those authorities 


who are responsible for issuin SC/ST certificates. 


(iii)A11 SC/ST students at the end of their school education 
should be issued permanent community certificates 
alongwith computer numbers. It may be made obligatory 
for the School Boards to incorporate the computer 
numbers assigned to SC/ST students in the High School 
certificates. This certificate should be deemed to 


be a conclusive evidence about a person's membership 


of a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe. 


/ 
Measures for Economic Development 


3.35 Measures for advancing the economic interests 
of members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
were taken from the very beginning of national planned 
economic development. However, since the basic premise 
in the beginning has been that members of these communities 
would partake in the benefit of general developmental progr- 
ammes like others in the normal course, special programmes 
for their development were in the nature of supplementation. 
It was thus envisaged that in due course the initial gap 
could be made good and the handicaps which they were subjec- 
ted to would be neutralised. This supplementation had 
to be quite substantial for the tribal areas in view of 
the lack of infrastructure and their general conditions 
of underdevelopment. The impact of these programmes was 
inadequate for two reasons. Firstly, the benefits of gener- 
al developmental programmes. did not percolate to the weaker 
sections as envisaged. Secondly, the programmes for SCs 
and STs which were expected to supplement the general 
efforts in effect supplanted them. The position somewhat 
improved when special programmes were specifically formulat- 
ed for the weaker sections in general like the marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers and disadvantaged areas 
like the drought prone areas. A substantial section of 
these target groups belongs to the Scheduled Castes and 
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Scheduled Tribes. Accordingly a proportion of benefits 
has been earmarked for these groups. Even though there 
are numerous hurdles in the way of due share really accruing 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, particularly 
the latter, the position is significantly better here 
compared to that in other programmes (cf.para 3.38). However, 
even these programmes could not be considered as adequate 
for the task in view of the inherent handicaps in the situa- 
tion, both social and economic. 


3.36 The formulation of the Tribal Sub-Plans (TSB) 
beginning with the Fifth Five Year Plan and the Special 
Componant Plans (SCB) for the Scheduled Castes beginning 
with the Sixth Plan represents a watershed in the strategy 
of development of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes, 
albeit within the conventional frame. Here was an effort 
to consider the issues associated with the welfare and 
advancement of these communities in their totality and 
work out programmes cutting through the formal trappings 
of the system with a clear objective of bringing members 
of these communities to the level of the rest of the people 
within a stipulated time frame. 


3.37 The review of programmes concerning SCs and STs 
under different schemes is given in Part II of the Reporu. 
These include a variety of poverty alleviation programmes, 
minimum needs programme, employment generation schemes, 
integrated rural development, individual schemes of differ- 
ent Ministries/Departments and finally the supplemental 
effort under the TSP and the SCP. As already stated, the 
indicators of achievements under all these schemes are 
in terms of the financial outlay and expenditure and the 
number of beneficiaries. The financial growing allocations 
are indicative of the fact that poverty alleviation in 
general and economic advancement of SCs and STs in particu- 
lar have been high on the agenda. The strategy of the 
TSP and the SCP have brought into the focus the issues 
of their development. Today we are at least in a position 
to attempt a realistic review of achievements and also 
identify inadequacies in the effort, thus bringing this 
vital national issue out of the realm of vague generalisati- 
on and good intentions. The outlays on tribal development 
rose sharply from Rs.1102 crores in the Fifth Plan to Rs.4668.46 
crores in the Sixth Plan with the introduction of the Sub-Plan 
Strategy and that for the Scheduled Castes from an indet- 
erminate but clearly small figure in the Fifth Plan to 
Rs.4128 crores in the Sixth Plan after the introduction 
of the Special Component. Plans. The outlays have continued 
to rise steadily thereafter even though there is still 
need of substantial stepping up and putting the system 
to order. 
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3.38 The cumulative effect of all the programmes mentio- 
ned above taken together gets reflected in the number of 
persons who still continue to subsist below the poverty 
line. As the figures show the proportion of people below 
the poverty line has been reduced from 48.13% in 1977-78 
to 37% by the end of the Sixth Plan. This is significant 
notwithstanding the fact that there are some genuine doubts 
about the exact numbers particularly in the context of 
the continuously rising prices and a rather stationary 
poverty line which gets reviewed only at long intervals. 
The total number of beneficiaries reported under various 
schemes is quite impressive, e.g., 8.71 million Scheduled 
Caste and 3.46 million Scheduled Tribe families are report- 
ed to have been covered during the Sixth Plan period. 
However, these figures represent the simple total of benefi- 
ciaries under different developmental programmes. This 
sum does not yield the actual number of beneficiaries becau- 
se of overlap. And then one does not really know what 
happens after the beneficiaries receive the assistance. 
Moreover, the processes of deprivation rooted in the nation- 
al economic system are relentlessly pushing bulk of the 
people subsisting in the unorganised sector towards the 
margin. Thus one never knows how many persons have crossed 
the poverty line in the reverse direction. 


3.39 Poverty is not a matter of mere figures and absolu- 
te numbers. It is & dynamic phenomenon relatable to the 
national socio-economic milieu prevailing at a given time. 
Therefore, even though the economic conditions may improve 
in absolute terms, the growing disparities in the country 
would engender the feeling of relative deprivation and 
make it more and more acute and pervasive. 


3.40 Even after discounting the above observation the 
achievements are significant particularly where the targets 
are specific and quantifiable. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that most of the landless people are reported to 
have been allotted house-sites; they can now have a piece 
of land which they can call as their own—a great psycholo- 
gical boost. This is in striking contrast to the earlier 
situation where many of these disinherited people had to 
accept conditions of near serfdom simply because they did 
not have a place even to stand. The inhuman institution 
of bonded labour which had been pushed under the carpet 
and forgotten after a bevy of laws were passed by the States 
after Independence has been brqught into the open. The 
worst forms of this practice now are exceptions which, 
however, cannot be condoned. Nevertheless, it can be 
said that generally bondage is now more in the form of 
adverse economic relationships rather than physical duress, 
even though some abominable cases do come to light occasion- 
ally. It is gratifying to note when people in some remote 
areas acknowledge that the moneylenders have disappeared 
for the simple reason that their investment is no longer 
safe. Even though these instances are exceptions, they 
are significant because they are indicative of what can 
be achieved even within the existing frame. The laws enacted 
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for the protection of the poor have provided open legitimac 
to their demands and have put the dobractoRe on th wron 
side of the fence. The role of social activists who have 
taken advantage of this situation and mobilised the people 
on specific issues has made a significant contribution 
in many of these cases. 


3.41 Reference has already been made to the marginal 
increase in the number of Scheduled Caste persons owning 
lands. The programme of irrigation wells has yielded signif- 
icant results even though the number falls too short of 
the big potential which can be developed. The general 
wage level in many areas has risen though not commensurate 
with the people's due entitlement. The provision of minimum 
wages has helped the poor in this regard by providing them 
a right for which they can fight even though the machinery 
for its implementation is almost non-existent. 


3.42 Rural electrification has reached out to some 
of the most interior areas covering all the villages in 
some regions. The States have taken special measures to 
take electricity lines to predominantly SC/ST habitations 
even though, at times, the coverage may be notional, limited 
to a single pole-iight which may not burn. Road network 
is becoming extensive even though in the case of many remote 
areas accessibility has not improved. A large number of 
habitations, hamlets and villages have been provided hand- 
pumps even though some may not work occasionally. These 
comprise the positive side of the situation which gives 
one hope even though the gloomy side is also quite pervasive. 


Comprehensive Frame for SC_and ST Development 


3.43 A distinguishing feature of the Tribal Sub-Plan 
and the Special Component Plan is that they are more in 
the nature of processes rather than mere packages of develo- 
pmental programmes. As our review shows even though there 
has been a spectacular step up of financial outlays and 
there are significant achievements in some activities, 
particularly in comparison to poor performance cf the ear- 
lier period, the inherent potential of the new strategy 
has not been realised. The achievements fall too short 
of expectations and are rather inadequate compared to the 
task ahead for securing members of these communities a 
place of equality in the national economy particularly 
in the context of the emerging situation in which the rela- 
tive position of these communities in the national economy 
has not improved, nay, has deteriorated, especially for 
the Scheduled Tribes. It appears that certain visible 
gains to small groups are taken as evidence of general 
advancement and highlighted as such which create & Wrong 
impression and a sense of complacency. It is perhaps this 
psychological make-up that explains why even after formu- 
lation of workable strategy there are serious lapses in 
their follow-up over a period of time and even simple opera- 
tional details remain unattended not for years but from 
one Plan to another. It is an exasperating experience 
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to witness the monotonous routine year after year-—review 
of situation, identification of problems and proposed action 
plans—without moving forward in any real sense. 


3.44 Let me begin with the first basic premise of the 
new strategy, viz., the welfare and advancement of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as a national task 
which has to be shared by all citizens according to their 
respective positions in life. A beginning had obviously 
to be made by Government organisations each of which is 
charged with some responsibility or the other in the broader 
national life. The Union Government did take the welcome 
initiative and the States formulated the TSPs and SCPs. 
But it is distressing to note that not a single Ministry 
at the Centre has even initiated this exercise in its true 
spirit even after wore than a decade of the first minute 
recorded by the Prime Minister in this regard in 197,(Anmeure II) 
None of them has prepared a perspective for the development 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in their res- 
pective sectors which should appropriately include 
(i) the present status, (ii) a statement of special problems 
and the tasks ahead, (iii) the efforts by the State Govern- 
ments and (iv) the plans of the Ministry to ensure accom- 
plishment of the tasks. At best some mechanical exercises 
have been undertaken and token outlays are indicated against 
programmes relatable to the development of the Scheduled 


Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Looking to the mass which 
the Central Ministries have gathered, the. only conclusion 
which can be drawn is that there is not only lack of will 


but disinclination to accept the responsibility for this 
national task. 





Supplemental Character of Special Central Assistance 


Not Honoured 


3.45 The assistance of the Central Government for the 
welfare and advancement of the Seheduled Tribes in aecor- 
dance with the provisions of the Constitution has to be 
supplemental. The recurrent non-compliance with this pre- 
mise, which had been specifically noted by the Shilu Ao 
Committee, was sought to be rectified in the Tribal Sub- 
Plans through clear guidelines and adoption of appropriate 
procedures, The same -principle was later extended to the 
welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Castes in the 
Special Component Plans. The States were expected to pre- 
pare a comprehensive plan of action on the basis of what 
could be provided from the normal State Plan. This basal 
investment was to be suitably supplemented by the concerned 
Central Ministries in their respective areas of responsibi- 
lity. Finally the nodai Ministry incharge of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes was expected to fill in the 
gaps through the Special Central Assistance. The basic 
premise of this schema that the Special Central Assistance 
should become supplemental to the State's effort hes not 
been achieved. 
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2246 While the general position is as stated above, 
the specific situation varies Significantly from one State 
to another. Moreover, there is considerable difference 


between the position about the Special Component Plans 
and the Tribal GSub-Plans. The outlays for the SCPs in 
the State Plan continue to be determined on an ad hoc basis 
depending on the initiative of individuals and Departments 
in each State. There is hardly any l&nkage with the Special 
Central Assistance. Accordingly there is no mechanism 
to ensure that the Special Central Assistance for the Sched- 
uled Castes is really supplemental to the State's effort. 
The position is somewhat better in the case of the Tribal 
Sub-Plans. While separate budget sub-heads have been creat- 
ed for the Tribal Sub-Plans in all the States, some States 
have established separate demands for the TSPs. This is 
the first step towards ensuring that the SCA is supplemen- 
tal. But there is no monitoring of this vital aspect even 
though it does not require any special effort except a 
clear perception about the objectives particularly because 
all items and relevant figures have got to be reflected 
regularly in the budgets of the concerned States. 


3.47 A preliminary analysis (Chapter VI) of the outlays 
and expenditure *relating to the Tribal Sub-Plans during 
the Sixth Five Year Plan period in respect of the eight 
States having Scheduled Areas, based on the Plan documents 


themselves, is revealing. Firstly, there is no uniform 
policy about what should appropriately constitute a Tribal 
oub-Plan. In some cases heavy outlays in sectors like 


Energy having no relevance for tribal development and even 
in sectors like Heavy Industry and Major Irrigation, which 
are responsible for severe backlash on them, are included 
in the Tribal Sub-Plans. This device of including unnece- 
ssary items is being used just to inflate the figures of 
investment and percentage of outlays to make them look 
equitable and just. secondly, Plan outlays for tribal 
development initially settled may remain unchanged even 
as the State Plan outlay may rise significantly. In some 
cases the Sub-Plan outlays fixed on year to year basis 
may be less than what would be warranted by the five-year 
outlays. In the end the total outlays for the five-year 
period may be much below the agreed outlays. In all these 
cases due claims of tribal development in the State Plan 
get ignored. Thirdly, the Special Central Assistance, 
which is expected to supplement the State's effort in vital 
sectors for tribal development such as Education, Health 
or Agriculture is used to supplant the State's effort in 
these sectors. This is done in two ways. Sometimes the 
outlays from the relevant sectors may be kept low from 
the very beginning in anticipation of the likely outlays 
for similar programmes from the Special Central Assistance. 
In other cases, while there may be substantial shortfalls 
in programmes funded from the State Plan, expenditure 
on programmes taken up with the Special Central Assistance 
may be shown to be high. 


3.48 The indiscriminate clubbing together of all sorts 
of pnagremgém. under one demand has an extremely deleterious 


-- 


effect. The capital-iptensive projects are easy to execute 
and can devour all funds—whatever their size. But program- 
mes of real significance to the tribal people involve small 
outlays which are difficult to plan and still more difficult 
to execute. The success of such programmes lies in their 
wide spread and large canvas. But the irony is that shortf- 
alls in such programmes are not unwelcome to any one-——they 
ease tthe ways and means position of the State and also 
provide alibi to the administration when resource position 
is tight for non-action in difficult areas which saves 
them even the bother of making some effort even for the 
sake of form. 


3.49 The preliminary analysis based on the most favoura- 
ble interpretation of the figures given in the Plan documen- 
ts of the eight States referred to above and those given 
by the Ministry of Welfare shows that a substantial part 
of the Special Central Assistance, if not the entire assist- 
ance, released to the States during the Sixth Five Year 
Plan except for Himachal Pradesh has remained unutilised. 
A detailed analysis is bound to reveal a worse situation. 
It may be added here that firm budgeted figures are availab- 
le only in the cases of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra. The figures for Orissa and Rajast- 
han are based on unauthenticated statements. So far as 
Bihar is concerned the figures given even in the same docum- 
ent are inconsistent and are not quite reliable. The posit- 
ion in other States which do not have a proper budgeting 
mechanism is not likely to be very different. 


3.50 So far as the Special Central Assistance for the 
Scheduled Castes is concerned even the preliminary steps 
to operationalise the supplementation principle have not 
been taken in most cases. The allocations for the Special 
Component Plans are usually notional and sometimes may 
relate to programmes which may have no relevance for Schedu- 
led Caste development. The Spécial Central Assistance 
has no linkages whatsoever with the State Sector programmes. 


3.51 In sum, bulk of the Special Central Assistance, 
both for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, during 
the Sixth Plan period has not been used to supplement the 
States! efforts for the welfare and advancement of these 
communities, It has been used in such a way as to reduce 
the States! own commitment for the development of the Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It is thus & violation 
of a cardinal rinciple enshrined in the Constitution. 
(See paras 3.52 and 3.53 for detailed discussion. The analysis in the 
eight States having Scheduled Areas brings out that an 
amount of Rs.236.75 crores out of the total Special Central 
Assistance of Rs.410.28 crores released to these States 
during the Sixth Plan period should be deemed to have remai- 
ned unspent with the State Governments. Since the lapse 
in this case is on all sides--the Central Government, the 
State Governments and the Planning Commission, it wili 
not be correct, and will also not serve the cause of the 
welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Tribes, if the 
Central Government were to take a view that this outlay 
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may be adjusted towards the Special Central Assistance 
during the Seventh Plan. The State Governments may be 
asked to make an additional outlay equivalent to the amount 
which has remained unspent during the Sixth Plan which 
may be over and above their Seventh Plan outlay to be used 
exclusively for upgrading the level of elementary education 
in the tribal areas and should be over and above the outlays 
already provided for elementary education during the Seventh 
Plan. 


3.52 At this stage I may invite attention to a vital 
issue concerning reintroduction of the matching principle 
in a few schemes concerning tribal development. Even though 
the quantum of assistance involved is small at present, 
it is a crucial matter since it is not in keeping with 
the basic premise of the supplementation principle. Accor- 
ding to the first proviso to Article 275(1) of the Constitu- 
tion the Union Government are obliged to provide whatever 
financial assistance is necessary after the need of a pro- 
gramme for tribal welfare has been established irrespective 
of the fact whether the State Government are able to contri- 
bute something towards it or not. It is within the frame 
of this Constitutional schema that the methodology for 
determining the outlays for the Tribal Sub-Plan has been 
worked out. The base investment is determined first from 
within the State's own resources. Once this outlay is 
fixed keeping in view the situation in each case, the Cen- 
trai Government are obliged to make the necessary resources 
available through the Special Central Assistance to reach 
the stipulated tasks in tribal welfare. The matching prin- 
ciple, irrespective cf the share of the State, makes the 


Special Central Assistance contingent on the State's ability 
and willingness to contribute and not the merit of the 


proposal which is in contravention of the stipulation of 
the Constitution referred to &bove. 


3.53 The matching principle is not only violative of 
the Constitution in purely technical terms but is also 
inequitous to those tribal communities which belong to 
the economically weaker States. Since these States may 
not be able to provide their share of investment in the 
scheme, the tribal people may get no benefit of that nation- 
al scheme. On the other hand, the economically stronger 
States may be able to draw upon the same on the strength 
of their contribution even though that investment may not 
be required. As stated elsewhere, any generalised fornmulat- 
ions like this about tribal welfare are also violative 
of the basic tenets of the Constitution about tribal welfare, 


The matchin rinciple denies the tribal pecple the 
benefit of the safeguard provided for them in the Constitut- 
ion, 


3.54 This scheme hurts the tribal cause in another 
important way. If the States know that they will be obliged 
to find resources later for attracting Central funds for 
certain schemes for tribal welfare, it is quite natural 
for them to keep that in view in the course of the first 
exercise for determining the outlays for tribal welfare 
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itself. Thus every State will have to keep something aside 
for that contingency. In other words, the outlay for tribal 
welfare will be kept at a lower level intentionally compared 
to what the State resources can otherwise be expected to 
provide. It is not So much the fact that a somewhat smaller 
provision is made which is important here. What is objecti- 
onabie is that an exercise which is supposed to be objective 
gets vitiated. It is also possible that while keeping 
the outlays artificially low the States will be tempted 
to depress the same to the maximum having no relationship 
to what could be reasonable in the normal circumstances. 
In this process objectivity in determining the States! 
effort for tribal welfare gets a back seat and the outcome 
would depend on how different partners fare in what becomes 
a battle of wits, an undesirable situation in the context 
of the value attached to the cause of the tribal people 
in the Constitution. As will be discussed later in &ct- 
im V the nodal organisations concerning tribal welfare at 
present are rather weak who do not always succeed in pressi- 
ng even what is desirable and fully justified on plain 
reckoning. This rationalisation of under provision, even 
though implicit, makes for compromising their position 
in vital deliberations about determining the Plan effort. 


2455 The allocation for the Special Central Assistance 
for tribal welfare during the Seventh Five Year Plan by 
the Planning Commission itself provides a telling example 
of how tribal cause can be compromised notwithstanding 
the great fund of goodwill for it on all sides. The outlay 
of the Special Central Assistance during the Sixth Plan 
was Rs.485.50 crores. The actual release was Rs.486.11 
crores. The overall size of the Seventh Plan of the country 
was higher by 84.6% compared to the Sixth Plan. This should 
have raised the Special Central Assistance for tribal 
development to Rs.896.23 crores even on pro rata basis. 
In the meantime the Government of India took a welcome 
decision to extend the coverage of the tribal population 
through the Special Central Assistance., During the Sixth 
Plan about 72.752 of the tribal population had been covered 
by the Tribal Sub-Flans which comprised largely the tribal - 
majority tracts. The dispersed  tribals not covered under 
Sub-Plans were brought under the ambit of the Special Centr- 
al Assistance during the Seventh Plan, making the coverage 
hundred per cent. Even simple arithmetic would show that 
the outlay for the SCA should have been raised from Rs.485.50 
crores to Rs.667.35 crores just to keep the per capita 
investment at the same level. If the general Plan step 
up was also to be taken into account the outlay should 
have gone up to Rs.1231.93 crores. But in contrast the 
SCA for the Seventh Plan was fixed at Rs.756 crores only 
which is just about 62.95% of what should have been otherwi- 
se due. The per capita outlay of the SCA for tribal welfare 
thus increased only marginally by 136 from Rs.130.70 to 
Rs.148.05 against the general rise of 84.64 — not a very 
happy situation by any standard. This gross anomaiy was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India by me 
but with no effect (cf. Annexure XII to Chapter VI). τὲ 
is surprising that such a major point concerning tribal 
welfare should have gone unnoticed in almost all tne forums, 
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formal and informal, even though some States did protest 
against the same. There is no lausible explanation but 
the fact that the nodal organisations responsible for the 
welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Schedule 
e ribes are rather weak and do not enjoy requisite stature 
to influence the vital policy decisions relevant for the 
welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Gastes and Schedul- 
ed Tribes. 





3.56 It is also sad to note that the Union Government 
were satisfied by the mere issue of an order extending 
the scope of the Special Central Assistance to the entire 
tribal population without any preliminary exercise or even 
follow-up action to ensure. that this assistance was tied 
up with the States! own programmes and did not result in 
supplanting the States! own efforts outside the oub-Plan 
areas. If the analysis presented earlier is any pointer, 
it should not be surprising if this would have happened 
on a Significant scale. 


3.57 I, therefore, recommend that: 
(i) The financial assistance for tribal welfare should 
be rovided b the Central Government strictl in 


conformit With the principle implicit in the first 
proviso to Article 275(1) of the Constitution. In 
particular it should be ensured that (a) the basis 
for rovision of funds for tribal welfare should be 
the need for the set of programmes for a people rather 
than the accident of their location in a articular 
area or State and while State Plan should provide 
for tribal welfare in accordance with the rinciple 
which could be worked out in that regard and their 
capacit to support them the financial assistance 
of the Central Government should be supplemental in 
character and should not in an wa be influenced 
b the capacit or the willingness of the State to 
rovide a matchin contribution. The scheme of finan- 
Cin of those rogrammes concernin tribal welfare 
which ma be requirin matchin contribution of the 


State should be reformulated accordingly. 


(ii) The principle of supplementation for tribal ‘welfare 
implicit in the Constitution should also be accepted 


for programmes for welfare of the Scheduled Castes 


as well. 


(iii)A separate Budget head each should be created in all 


the States for the development of SCs and STs respect- 


ively. 


(iv) The outlays for the Tribal Sub-Plan should primarily 
the 
comprise tnose items which concern tie QGeve-opment 


comprise those items which concern : development 
of the tribal eople. In case other items such as 


power and major irrigation are also included in the 
TSP, such items should be shown separately as Part 
B of that Budget with a clear stipulation disallowing 
any  reappropriation from Part A to Part B of the 
Budget. 
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(v) The Special Central Assistance which may remain un- 
utilised at the end of a 5-year plan period may be 
credited to a Special Education Fund exclusively for 
improving the coverage and also the quality of educa- 
tion at the elementary level. 


3.58 1. further recommend that: 


(i) The Special Central Assistance which has remained 
unspent with the States at the end of the Sixth Plan 
as shown in para 3,51 and such further amounts which 
may be found to have remained unspent after detailed 
scrutiny of the outlays and expenditure of these States 
and other States in regard to the TSP and also, if 
possible, to the SCP during the Sixth Plan should 
be made. available as additional outlays for elementary 


education during the last two years of the Seventh 
Plan. 


(ii) The outlays for the SCA for tribal welfare should 
be suitably raised forthwith at least on pro rata 
basis, i.e., by84.6Z2 and additional outlays provided 
for the current year itself. 


(iii)Separate Sub-Plans should be prepared in each State 


for dispersed tribal people which should clearly indi- 


cate the outlays from the State Plans and the Special 


Central Assistance. 


Comprehensive Frame not Materialised 


3.59 The provision of outlays for the welfare and advan- 
cemnt of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by the 
State Departments and the Union Ministries discussed above 
was merely the first necessary step in thé direction of 
preparation of a comprehensive plan for their welfare and 
advancement. Therefore, the, type of anomalies and even 
distortions noted earlier, particularly in the case of 
the Tribal Sub-Plans, could perhaps be expected in any 
first exercise. What is distressing is that they have 
not only persisted but have received formal approval, albeit 
implicit. Moreover, the exercise of quantification of 
outlays by different Departments has become mechanical 
with little concern about what meaning the sum total of 
all those little bits makes for the concerned people. The 
right course after the first assessment of what in concrete 
terms was being done by each Department through the 'disagg- 
regation exercise'should have been to reverse that process 
and determine the total effort for the development oí the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes keeping in view 
(i) the stateof their economy, (ii) the difference between 
the levels of development of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes and the rest of the communit iii) the rate 
-of growth for the national econgm or the State econom 

as a whole and (iv the time period within which members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes could be expec- 
ted to catch up with the rest of the people. Thus the.rate 


of growth for the people who start with a handica both 
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in terms of the level of their economy and the socio-econom- 
ic constraints ha ο be higher an the rate of growth 
of the National/State economy as a whole. 


34.60 This approach was accepted in principle by the 
Planning Commission for the Tribal Sub-Plans beginning 
with the Sixth Five Year Plan and for the Special Component 
Plans beginning with the Seventh Plan. The States were 
asked to work out the overall outlays for the development 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes separately 
and determine the sectoral composition of those outlays 
in accordance with the needs of the development of these 
communities. It is regretted that the States have not 
taken any action in this regard, nor do they appear to 
be ready at the moment for any such exercise. Since the 
Government of India are already convinced about the need 
for the change in the process of planning for the welfare 
and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe. 
f can only reiterate the same and state that it is high 
time that this crucial step is taken by the Government 
so that a real beginning can be made for preparing develop- 
mental plans for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in consonance with the spirit of the Constitution. 


3.61 


I, therefore, recommend that: 


Suitable measures should be taken immediately to ensure 
that the plans for tribal development Tribal Sub-Plans 


and development of the Scheduled Castes(Special Component 
Plans) with effect from the Eighth Five Year Plan are pre- 


pared with a clear perspeetive and explicit objective that 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes will 


be enabled to reach the general level of development in 
the concerned States within the framework of not more than 


two Five Year Plans. In particular— 


(1) The financial outlays for the TSP and the SCP should 
be worked out concurrently as a part of the overall 


planning exercise at the national level as also at 
the level of each State and fixed at a level as may 
be necessary for achieving the objectives for their 
development set in advance. The National Plan as also 
the State Plans should also clearly specify the rate 
of growth envisaged for the TSP area compared to the 
rate fixed for the rest of the State and the nation 
as a whole. 


(ii) The sectoral allocations within the overall outlays 
So fixed for the TSP and the SCP should be worked 


out in keepin with the riorities for the welfare 


and development of SCs and 515 and not the other way 
round as at present. 


(iii)Whiie the outlays in the Five Year Plans of the con. 

cerned States and the Central Ministries should be 
treated as the base investments the ap which ma 
remain unfilled for attaining the level envisaged 
in above should be provided by the Central Govern- 


ment in full as the Special Central Assistance which 
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should be treated as supplemental and operated b 
the nodal Ministry. 


Scheduled Areas and Tribal Sub-Plans 


3.52 Am important feature of the new strategy was the 
realisation that conventional developmental programmes 
could not provide the full answer to the complex problems 
which members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
faced. In the case of the Scheduled Tribes the issues 
are still more intricate because of the distinctive social 
and economic characteristics of their situation. These 
people have a holistic view of life which cannot be neatly 
dissected into personal, social, religious and economic 
slices which may be separately handled. Accordingly it 
is not possible to make a distinction between the so-called 
developmental and non-developmental facets of administration. 


They are so indistinguishably interwoven that one witho- 
ut the other may have no meaning, nay, may even become 
dysfunctional. For example, unless effective measures 


are taken for protection of land, its development will 
make the tribal still more vulnerable as added value of 
developed lands inflames the greed of others while he himse- 
lf is at odds to manage the same with his traditional skills 
and limited resources. Any effort to increase production 
is without much meaning in a situation where the tribal 
does not receive even a fraction of reasonable market price 
of what he is already producing and standing crops may 
have to be sold in advance to discharge the debts incurred 
during the lean season. The offer of casual wage employment 
in forestry cannot interest a people whose traditional 
rights for meeting the daily requirements from the neighbou- 
ring forests and collection te MP are being denied. How 
can a people be aware about the benign nature of the State 
when their first contact with the formal system is marked 
by the non-recognition of what they cherish as their tradi- 
tion, nay, at times even branding them as unlawful or 
unethical? And how can an administration, which is wielding 
tremendous authority by virtue of its inherent strength 
and also the contradictions of the situation in which the 
tribal people are pushed on the wrong side, be expected 
to function in the interest of the people particularly 
when those who man it are sent to these areas without any 
consideration of their personal sensitivity and other quali- 
ties and, not infrequently, as a matter of punishment? 


3303 The review shows that the Sub-Plan strategy for 
tribal development was expected to take care of the special 
situation in tribal areas. While the Tribal Sub-Plans were 
expected to provide the major thrust by way of needed inves- 
tment on the economic front, the provisions under the Fifth 
Schedule to the Constitution were to be used for the necess- 
ary administrative thrust. However, all tribal majority 
areas were not covered by the Fifth Schedule which appeared 
to be necessary in the new context. Accordingly the Fifth 
Schedule to the Constitution was amended in 1976 to empower 
the President to increase the Scheduled Areas. 
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3.64 In the 'Statement of Objects and Reasons! placed 
before Parliament at the time of the introduction of the 
Bill to amend the Fifth Schedule to the Constitution it 
was mentioned that with a view to intensifying tribal deve- 
lopment effort in the Fifth Plan ali areas with more than 
50% tribal concentration, besides the existing Scheduled 
Areas, had been delineated in various States and Union 
Territories. Special programmes had been prepared for 
these areas under the Tribal Sub-Plans. It was further 
added: "The Sub-Plan accords highest priority to elimination 
of exploitation including tackling the problems of land 
alienation, bonded labour, indebtedness, etc. The Fifth 
Schedule to the Constitution makes special provision for 
the administration of tribal areas and provides a broad 
and flexible frame for effective legal and administrative 
action. The powers under the Fifth Schedule can be used 
for effective implementation of developmental programmes 
and promptly tackling the problem of exploitation in various 
forms.... while bulk of the Sub-Plan area is covered under 
the Fifth Schedule’ some areas are outside. This presents 
an anomalous situation since effective simultaneous action 
cannot be taken throughout the Sub-Plan area. It is, there- 
fore, considered desirable that the area presently covered 
under the Fifth Schedule may be rationalised so that the 
Scheduled Area may cover the entire Sub-Plan area in these 
States." 


3.65 In pursitance of the above objectives the Scheduled 
Areas in all the eight States under the Fifth Schedule 
were rationalised by suitably extending them and making them 
coterminous with the tribal majority areas covered under 
the TSPs during the Fifth Plan. The additional tribal major- 
ity areas in these States which were brought under the 
TSP later during the Sixth Plan, however, have so far remai- 
ned outside the Fifth Schedule. Moreover, the question 
of scheduling the tribal,majority areas in other States 
which did not have any Scheduled Area, except Tripura, 
has not even been taken up. 


3.66 While rationalisation of the Scheduled Areas has 
to some extent remained incomplete what is distressing 
is that even the first step towards effective legal and 
administretive action as envisaged under the new strategy 
and specifically mentioned in the ‘Statement of Objects 
and Reasons! referred to above using the special provision 
of the Fifth Schedule has not been taken even after 13 
years of the amendment of the Constitution specifically 
for that purpose. A comprehensive Regulation for the Sched- 
uled Areas of Madhya Pradesh has been under active consider- 
ation of the Central and the State Government now for about 
a decade. The result is that the administrative structure 
has grown phenomenally in a routine fashion as the level 
of financial investment rose sharply during and after the 
Fifth Plan. The ad hoe measures and sporadic attempts 
to rationalise and integrate the existing institutions 
have resulted in a still bigger confusion. New organisatio- 
ns with a wider charter have been established but earlier 
institutions could not be disbanded. The single line of 
authority sought to be established with the creation of 
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Integrated Tribal Development Projects (ITDPs) has been 
a non-starter and the sectoral authorities continue to 
function independently. The tribal areas continue to attra- 
et indifferent personnel, with rare exceptions, and not 
infrequently are saddled with wrong persons as a matter 
of punishment postings with ominous consequences for the 
welfare of the tribal people. In sum, the administrative 
situation in the tribal areas has become worse after the 
TSPs were launched in the Fifth Plan. I will be discussing 
this question in some detail in a subsequent section. 


Priorities in SC and ST Development 


.3.67 The position in relation to the priorities adopted 
in the programmes for the welfare and advancement of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, specially the latter, 
is not a happy one. The new strategy for tribal development 
rightly accorded the highest priority to elimination of 
exploitation followed by programmes aimed at building up 
the inner strength of the community. Economic programmes 
naturally were to come in the end. This scheme of prioriti- 
es was not followed in actual practice. In fact, even 
though some measures were initiated for elimination of 
exploitation these did not acquire the due primacy in the 
scheme of development. It is a pity that elimination of 
exploitation as an item of the highest priority does not 
find a mention even as a principle in subsequent Plan docum- 
ents and, what is more, has been glossed over at the nation- 
al level. The most crucial facet of the tribal situation 
thus has remained largely ignored. 


Protective Measures 


3.68 The question of disabilities in general in the 
specific context of caste and the broader frame of economic 
relations has been discussed in detail earlier. However, 
mention may be made here specially of those major issues 
which specially face the tribal people and were identified 
as such for being attended to as an integral part of the 
State's effort for tribal development under the  TSPs. 
These are : (i) excise policy, (ii) forest policy, (iii) 
credit and marketing and (iv) land alienation. I will 
discuss the first three questions as the last has been 
dealt with in sufficient detail earlier. 


Excise Policy 


3.69 The excise policy for the tribal areas evolved 
during the colonial period aimed at (a) breaking the resist- 
ance of the tribal people and subjugating them and (b) 
easy mobilisation of revenue. The most ominous aspect 
of this policy was the negation of their social custom 
which led to branding of every person as a ‘habitual 
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offender! liable for prosecution under tne Law. Ine commere- 
ial vending of liquor resulted in the replacement of their 
wholesome brew by insalubrious drinks and also in phenomenal 
increase in the consumption of liquor, incidence of drunken- 
ness and indebtedness as the social constraints crumbled 
in the face of vested commercial interests which have at 
their back muscle power of their own as also the authority 
of the State. 


3.70 The tribal people continued to carry the cross 
of this obnoxious policy even after ' Independence. Even 
strong condemnation of this policy by the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission in no uncertain terms was 
ignored by the system until 1975 when the excise policy 
in the tribal areas was reviewed afresh. the Government 
of India issued guidelines with a clear objective of 
(i) remwing the dissonance between the social custom and the 
prevailing law, (ii) demolishing the diabolic institation 
of liquor trade from that area and (iii) enabling the people 
to manage on their own essentially what concerns their 
social and cultural life. It envisaged stoppage of commere- 
ial vending of liquor in the tribal areas and suitable 
changes in the law so 85 to allow the people to prepare 
their traditional drinks for personal consumption and social 
purposes. It was further envisaged that a suitable provision 
would be made in the law to entrust the community itsslf 
its implementation and make further regulations for self- 
management in this regard. 


3.4 It is regretted that the above policy has not 
been fully adopted by all the States. Even in those States 
where & substantive part of this policy has been accepted, 
there are some vital omissions. For example, in Madhya 
Pradesh the State has not entrusted the responsibility 
of management and regulation of matters concerning local 
excise matters to the people. The result is that the tribal 
people have continued to be at the mercy of the administrat- 
ion even in regard to the vital social matter. Moreover, 
the vested interests are taking advantage of this situation 
to undermine the basic tenets of that policy. Similar is 
the situation in Maharashtra with an added handicap that 
commercial vending continues in many small towns deemed 
to be non-tribal enclaves. There shops are being used 
as conduit for the flow of illicit liquor as the people 
are helpless against the unscrupulous elements in the absen- 
ce of any authority as envisaged in the guidelines. In 
many areas where the people are becoming conscious of the 
damage which drinking is causing to their health, economy 
and society and are keen to rid themselves of its ill-effec- 
ts through social control, an untenable situation has arisen 
in which the State is coming in their way. The lower offic- 
ials take the cudgels of the offenders ostensibly on the 
premise that the community has no authority under the law 
to interfere with the personal freedom of any individual. 
The simple tribal people are simply wonderstruck at this 
logic according to which they are prohibited fron putting 
their own house in order. It is not realised that the 
basic social unit amongst the tribal people is the community, 
not the extended family. 
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2.72 Whatever may be the -formal- postures at higher 
levels, the real reason for the disinclination of the States 
to implement the excise policy is their concern for the 
revenue which gets the unholy support through a variety 
of rationalisations of the lower officials who are keen 
to keep their stranglehold on these people. It is rather 
sad that even after Independence the simple tribal people 
many a time have been trapped by the modern system through 
the lure of liquor., It is an irony that the State should 
be disinclined to entrust a people who have the best tradit- 
ion of responsible self-governance to manage even their 
social affairs and bring about desired change. The excise 
policy inherited from the colonial rule is all black with 
not a single silvery spot in its favour to commend. This 
Single biggest curse for the tribal people must be removed 
forthwith. 


Forest Policy 


3.72 The background of the conflict between the adminis- 
tration and the tribal people over the command over and 
aceess to the forest resources has been narrated in detail 
earlier. The position in this regard has not improved after 
the Sub-Plans were introduced. On the other hand, it has 
deteriorated and become still worse with the enactment 
of the Forest Conservation Act and its rigid implementation 
without due regard to the local situation. It is an irony 
that the acts of omission and commission of the administrat- 
ion itself result in penalisation of the tribal people. 
Even if the vexed issue of cultivated lands in the forests 
is kept aside, the situation in other simpler matters has 
also not improved. The prices of the MFP even after their, 
nationalisation by some States remain much below the market 
price. The States continue to charge heavy royalties on 
these products whose collection was conceded to the people 
as a right in many cases when the forests were reserved. 
Moreover, the heavy overheads of the marketing operations 
are passed on to the primary collector which depresses 
the collection price drastically. The piece-wage system 
as adopted in forestry operations does not yield a fair 
wage in most caseSe Consequently, the abolition of contrac- 
tors has not significantly benerited the tribal people. 
The principle of partnership of the tribal people in the 
management of forests is nowhere on the cards, 


Credit and Marketing 


3674 The position in relation to credit and marketing 
has also remained unsatisfactory. All studies of the worki- 
ng of large-sized multipurpose cooperative societies (LAMPS) 
in the tribal areas show that they have not yielded the 
desired results. In fact, many crucial points remain to 
be attended at the implementation level and some even at 
the policy level. The streamlining of credit and marketing 
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structure removing all duplications and Overlaps has not 
been done even though decided in principle from the very 
beginning of the Sub-Plan Strategy. Multiplicity of organi- 
Sations, therefore, continues with associated diffusion 
of responsibility, laxity of control and heavy outlay on 
establishment. The arrangements for purchase of tribals! 
produce and supply of essential consumer commodities at 
reasonable rates are inadequate, the only exception being, 
that too partial, the scheme of supply of foodgrains at 
concessional rates and in some cases Janata cloth, The 
jurisdiction of the cooperative society is too large to 
cover effectively the concerned area. As the turnover 
has not picked up the overheads continue to be heavy. 
Since the cost of overheads continues to be borne by the 
marketing structure, both the sale and purchase prices 
are adversely affected and these institutions in the context 
of the tribal situation are rendered non-viable. 


31.9 The supply of credit continues to be through varie- 
gated institutions with no organic linkage with marketing. 
The functioning of the credit system, therefore, follows 
the general pattern and is not attuned to the needs of 
the tribal economy. Even the simple issue to provide con- 
sumption credit to the people remains at best a pious hope 
with no effective plans to see that people get necessary 
accommodation, which is quite small, when they need the 
same whether for meeting their day-to-day requirements 
or social obligations. In fact, consumer credit is a mis- 


nomer and unless it is accepted as one of the most primary 
forms of production credit, the reluctance of the system 
to accord the importance the so-called consumption credit 
deserves being crucial for the poor man'!s economy, cannot 
be overcome. 


3.76. i, therefore, recommend that: 

Measures for elimination of exploitation in all 
forms should be accorded the hichest rior1it under the 
Tribal Sub-Plans and immediate time-bound measures taken 
by the State Governments in that regard. The Central Gover 
^ nment ma consider issuin suitable directions wherever 

necessary for onsurina effsctive ρουμ άρα wherever y for ensuring effective implementation of these 
measures. in particular, the following measures nay be 
taken about  excise forests and credit and marketing: 
saren about excise, forests and credit and marketing: 
(i) Excise: The States should review their excise olicies 

and bring these fully in line by 1-4-89 with τρ 
(ii) Forests: The Government of India ma consider formall 

tion and of the people about forestry πὶ ο) tre 
(iii)Credit and Marketing: The credit and marketing system 

in tribal areas should δε, eo πε system 
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(a) rationalised and restructured with the clear 
objectives of — (i providing Single window! 















service to the tribal people for meeting ail 


their credit and marketing requirements; 

(ii) ensuring reasonable rates in the purchase 
of tribal produce and supply of essential consu- 
mer commodities; 





including consumption credit; and 


(b) the cost of the credit and marketing operations 
should be borne in full by the State until 


such time as the tribal areas attain the level 


of development of the rest of the State. 
Programmes of Welfare and Advancement 


3477 The programmes of development in tribal areas 
broadly comprise three categories. The first category 
relates to what can be termed as building up of inner 
strength of the concerned people. These comprise education, 
health and mobilisation. In the second category are those 
programmes which are directly related to welfare and adv- 
ancement of the tribal. people. The third category comprises 
those programmes which are in the nature of area development 
including a variety of projects. Many of these projects 
are basically planned as a part of the infrastructuring 
for the regional or national economy. I will take up the 
last category of programmes separately because of their 
adverse implications for the tribal people in the immediate 
context. 


3.78 The progress in relation to programmes for building 
up of inner strength of the tribal communities has been 
rather tardy. With a massive flow of investment under 
the Tribal Sub-Plans and high priority formally accorded 
to the same under the new strategy these programmes should 
not have suffered on account of lack of resources. It 
is unfortunate that no State has so far prepared a compre- 
hensive plan for education and health services for the 
tribal people, the two crucial elements for enabling the 
tribal people to stand on their own and face the new situat- 
ion. It is an irony that ever in those areas where huge 
investments are being made for establishing big industrial 
and mining projects, there is little concern to prepare 
the people for taking advantage of new opportunities. 
It is painful to find that lavish institutions are created 
by these projects for children of their employees while 
the people directly displaced and facing the full brunt 
of adverse forces in the neighbourhood have no provision 
even for ordinary elementary education, let alone facilities 
for quality education at higher levels which could prepare 
them for competing on terms of equality for the new opportu- 
nities built on the debris of their traditional economy 
in their own area. 
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3.79 The economic programmes takenup far under the 
TSP do not have focus on the welfare and advancement of 
. tribal people. As noted earlier, the TSPs in most cases 
have remained notional exercises of mechanical disaggrega- 
tion of sectoral outlays which are grudgingly undertaken 
to somehow comply with an unavoidable obligation. The 
result is that general programmes which are formulated 
with reference to the needs of advanced areas are 
mutatis mutandis extended to tribal areas without due 
regard to their needs. The institutions are usually spe- 
cialised which are not in consonance with the simple socio- 
economic situation of these areas. The establishment cost 
is, therefore, exorbitant. Moreover, very often the key 
specialist functionary may be missing which may render 
the entire outlay on infrastructure and other supporting 
personnel infructuous. For example, this very often happens 
when medical institutions remain without a doctor for a 
long time. The lack of coordination amongst numerous spe- 
cialised institutions like those for credit and marketing 
or the chance of one element in the long chain missing 
adds to the malfunctioning of institutional infrastructure. 
Even the design of the programmes may be quite faulty. 
For example, even though ostensibly liberal provisions 
are made for health services, bulk of these amounting to 
lakhs of rupees per annum per PHC is used for meeting the 
cost of establishment and only a paltry amount of a few 
thousand rupees is allocated for medicines. What ultimately 
reaches the .tribal people in the form of medicines and 
medical service is insignificant. 


3.80 An important prerequisite for the preparation 
of a development plan in consonance with the needs of -the 
tribal people is a clear understanding of the social and 
economic parameters of the relevant area. The  socio- 
economic situation of the tribal people is highly variega- 
ted. There are wide differences from one region to another 
with resource rich regions like Dandakaranya at one 
end and the depleted resource region in the west at the 
other. The variation is quite large even within the same 
region particularly in the hilly areas where the situation 
nay be altogether different from one valley to another, 
from one aspect of & hill to the other and from the plains 
in the valley to the hill tops. Consequently, whereas 
a broad strategy for tribal development can be formulated 
at the national level and at the State level, any attempt 
at generalising at the operational level and having a set 
of uniform programmes for all tribal areas is bound to 
be frustrating and even dysfunctional. 


3.81 There is a basic difference between the economic 
parameters of tribal areas in general and the national 
economy. Most of the tribal areas have extensive natural 
resources with comparatively sparse population. The economy 
in many cases, therefore, is labour scarce, The national 
economy, on the other hand, is largely labour surplus. 
The significance of this basic difference has not been 
realised with the result that inappropriate economic progra- 
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mmes are extended to tribal areas. For example, while 
large programmes may be planned for promoting conventional 
crops which may account for small proportion of tribal 
agriculture, the problem of shifting cultivation remains 
unattended notwithstanding many a pilot project being taken 
up intermittently. Labour intensive animal husbandry pro- 
grammes are pushed into these areas which hardly evoke 
any response from the tribal people. On the other hand, 
even the very first step for improving the seeds of their 
major crops like minor millets or hill paddy has not been 
taken on a Significant scale. While large irrigation projec- 
ts are being taken up at a heavy cost to the people and 
with large outlays, there are no worthwhile schemes for 
tapping the natural flow of water in innumerable small 
rivulets for the simple reason that they do not involve 
much investment. The people's traditional method of train- 
ing the nalas and hill rivulets does not find favour with 
Government Departments on technical considerations because 
the slopes are said to be quite steep and the land unsuit- 
able for agriculture. Therefore, the people who are stru- 
ggling to harness the resources are overruled. They are 
denied the benefits of new advances in technology while 
schemes of doubtful value may be taken up at exorbitant 
cost. That the big potential of extensive hilly regions 
can be optimally utilised through tree crops which will 
serve the interest of ecology and also provide a viable 
economie base to the tribal people is not appreciated. 
The result is that tree-culture remains artificially divided 
into what are termed as forestry, horticulture and planta- 
tion crops in which the tribal's interest cannot but be 
just peripheral. I must, however, commend a variety of 
tree growing programmes taken up in Andhra Pradesh and 
also in West Bengal in which the interest of the tribal 
people has been kept at the centre. These programmes have 
outgrown the pilot stage and now cover extensive areas. 
These programmes with suitable adaptation can be emulated 
by other States. 


3.82 The progress on the drinking water front has been 
quite impressive. However, the schemes are capital inten- 
sive and are not quite successful in many remote and diffi- 
cult areas. As hand-pumps remain idle for long because 
of disrepair, the people have to fall back upon their tra- 
ditional sources. The programme of rural electrification 
has no doubt taken light to many a hamlet but no significant 
effort has been made to harness its economic potential. 
The road network has been substantially extended involving 
heavy investment, yet accessibility has not improved sig- 
nificantly on account of wrong priorities. 


3.83 The basic reason about the results not being comm- 
ensurate with investment is that planning from below which 
is a must for tribal areas has not been seriously attem- 
pted. Ihe Integrated Tribal Development Projects have 
not emerged as units for planning and implementation of 
tribal development programmes. The numerous schemes taken 
up by the various State Departments and Central agencies 
continue to be operated in isolation which may sometimes 
even work at cross-purposes without even a semblance of 
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integration. There is avoidable confusion in many cases. 
It is not unusual if a Department swears by the objectives 
of a scheme just in terms of physical targets with scant 
regard for the general premise that all programmes in the 
TSPs must have their focus on the welfare and advancement 
of the tribal people. 


3.84 In fact, the first set of basic economic parameters 
themselves remain to be defined even in gross terms. The 
Sociological constraints, which can be crucial, may be 
enuneiated in general terms but they largely remain ornamen- 
tal references in the TSP documents. Identification f 
miero regions within the ITDPs such as more backward areas, 
the zone of influence of industrial and mining projects, 
periphery of urban centres and areas with distinctive res- 
ource configuration like extensive forest regions, etc., 
remains to be done for a real problem solving oriented 
micro level planning. In fact, there are no plans even 
for the ITDPs, let alone a plan with focus on the develop- 
ment of the tribal people, the avowed objective of the 
ISP even now—after an interval of two full Five Year Plans 
"τες lts Tneëeptior Thus, in sum an exercise of what 
is needed in each Rroject area for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the tribal people has not even been initiated. 
Consequently, the benefit to the common man in tribal 
areas has been rather limited notwithstanding the phenomenal 
rise in the level of financial investments. 


3.85 I, therefore, recommend that: 


The Tribal Sub-Plans should be repared in such 


a way that the focus is constantly on the welfare and advan- 


cement of the tribal eople and all rogrammes are attuned 


to this basic premise. In particular-— 
(i) In the TSPs the highest priority, next only to elimi- 


nation of exploitation, should be accorded to progra- 
mmes such as education, health and mobilisation which 


go to build up the inner strength of the tribal people 


and would enable them to face on their own the chall- 
enge of transition. πας 


(ii) Theré should be a stipulation in the State budget 
that notwithstanding anythin contained in an other 
law funds needed for universalisation of elementar 


education and improving the standards of education 


at that level shall be the first charge on the outlays 
of the TSPs. 
(iii) All programmes taken up in tribal areas irrespec- 
should be full 


tive of the source of fundin inter rac 
ted. They should reach the people in the form of 
an undifferentiated package and should be "executed 
through a unified agency. 


tnrougn a uniiied agency. 

(iv) Planning from below should be the guiding spirit 
of the TSPs. A beginning should be made with the 
planning at the level of the Integrated Triba] Deveci- 
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opment Projects with effect from the Eighth Plan 
for which necessary steps should be taken right away. 


(v) While the ITDP plan may follow the priorities laid 


down in the general strategy for tribal development, 
the package of programmes at the level of the ITDP 


should be repared entirely with reference to the 


needs of the people in each ITDP. The relat-ve weigh- 
tage for sectoral outlays for the ITDP should be 
accordingly determined for which the ITDP authorities 
should have full discretion. 


(vi) In all ITDP programmes full provisions should be 
made for those items which directly benefit the tribal 
people like medicines in the Primary Health Centres. 


(vii) The planning of infrastructure in the ITDP should 
also be realigned to the welfare of the tribal people 
rather than merely developing the area. For example, 
the road network should aim at improving accessibility 
for the people through priority for footpaths, bridle 
paths and culverts. 


(viii)In each ITDP, areas and populations facing special 
problems such as more backward areas, zones of in- 
fluence of industrial and mining complex, urban growth 
centres, hunters and gathering communities and such 


like should be identified for whom micro-plans within 


the overall ITDP plans should be prepared. 


(ix) The plans of all the ITDPs in the State with full 
details of sectoral as well as scheme-wise outlays 


and expenditure should be resented separatel as 


a supplement to the Budget Demand .relating to the 


TSP in that State. 


Backlash of Developmental Projects 


3.86 I will now come to the vital issue concerning 
the adverse effects on the tribal people as a consequence 
of establishment of large projects of all descriptions-—ind- 
ustrial, mining, irrigation, hydel--in tribal areas 
and the associated urban growth and displacement. The 
problems of the tribal people coming under their influence 
are most acute which should have claimed immediate attention 
and the highest priority in any systematic exercise of 
tribal development. While appropriate measures must be 
taken to provide effective protection to these people, 
advance action for preparing the people for taking advantage 
of new investments should be planned well ahead of time. 
It is regrettable that in most cases even the first prelimi- 
nary step to identify such areas has not been taken and 
an increasing large section of tribal people are obliged 
to face the backlash on their own for which they are not 
prepared. 


3.87 The issues here are not limited to alternative 
uses of resources. cost-benefit equations of projects and 
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such like. They are more basic concerning the finer aspects 
in life such as human rights, civilizational values and 
national obligation. The tribal people are passing through 
a unique and unprecedented phase in their history and have 
no experience in their own tradition to serve them as a 
guide. The change is so fast and the challenge so severe 
that there is hardly any possibility of adequate inner 
response which can enable them to successfully negotiate 
the impending crisis. The tragedy is that there is little 
realisation of the real nature of their problems at the 
national level. The Indravati valley in Bastar, which 
I visited in October 1986, presents a typical situation, 
which I may describe in some detail to bring out some of 
the basic issues (Annexure 117. 


3.88 A series of hydel and irrigation projects have 
been planned on Indravati river which cuts through Bastar 
in Madhya Pradeshandforms the northern and western boundary of 
South Bastar. A number of forestry programmes have also 
been taken up along this river and in the middle of this 
area which vitally affect the people. And South Bastar 
happens to be one of the most backward tribal regions in 
the country with more than 80% of its area being formally 
declared as reserved forest. 


3.89 The people in the Indravati Valley, like all tribal 
people, "are deeply attached to their ancestral homes. 
But they have a special reason. The nature has especially 
blessed this valley. The luxuriant forest on the hills 
and the mighty river Indravati below provide plentiful 
sustenance to all and even the landless, the old and the 
infirm... Scarcity is unknown here... The people have built 
beautiful well-kept and  spreadout mud huts in large 
enclosures... 


",.eThe people are not prepared to move out. 
Any suggestion of enhancing cash compensation does not 
interest them. They fear that money will slip through 
their fingers as they cannot manage it. They affirm that 
it will be frittered away in drinking, merry-making and 
other non-essentiais which they cannot avoid... The puny 
tenements built for the landless in many villages outside 
make them cold when one talks about establishment of model 
colonies for them... According to them a rosy picture is 
being painted just to lure them away; once they leave the 
valley no one will be there even to listen to them. They 
will be rendered homeless, resourceless and left to wander 
on their own, friendless... 


"...eTheir conclusion about a bleak future is natu- 
ral which is reconfirmed by experiences around, known to 
them personally and through the word of mouth... They tell 
with folded hands that they are your humble subjects, maro 
or jiao, i.e., whether they should perish or live is your 
decision. In desperation they cry that they will not move, 
let them be shot, gola ghasrao, or the valley bombed..." 
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2.90 This is clearly emotional outburst of a people 
who are faced with a real catastrophe—man-made at that- 
of imminent displacement, disorganisation and destitution. 
Theirs is a simple economy. Their habitat provides them 
full sustenance for a happy life. Their skills lie in 
harnessing its potential at their stage of economy which 
they are doing reasonably well. If forced to move out, 
they will be rendered skill-less in the new setting—they 
will be rendered resourceless even if some land is assigned 
whose chances are bleak. In contrast, theirs is a land 
of plenty which they will be forced to leave! They will 
be strangers outside their forest abode, in no position 
to face the vicissitudes of an unknown world! 


3.97 The simple question, therefore, is whether such 
a people can be forced to move out against their will by 


the State notwithstanding the fact that that may be done 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. What is 
the relevance of the Constitutional safeguards and the 


responsibility of the State to provide protection to these 
people? It is clear that the present law about acquisition 


of land, which is being invoked as an authority for dis- 
placement everywhere, is based on premises which are not 
valid for tribal areas. This law completely ignores 
the vital relationship between the tribal people and their 
habitat and it is concerned merely with formally recognised 
rights which, if at all, account for a small part of the 
total economy of the tribal people. It is further presumed 
that land is negotiable and can be equated with money, 
which at the present stage, is not acceptable to the tribal 
people. This law treats every affected person as an indi- 
vidual. But tribal life is inconceivable outside the commu- 
nity. Thus the law concerning acquisition of land is incon- 
gruous with the tribal situation. This incongruity nas 
not even been noted by the executive which has been confe- 
rred full authority in unequivocal terms by the Constitution 
and by implication also the grave responsibility for remo- 
ving all anomalies, and distortions between the law and 
the tribal situation. The result is that the tribal people 
are being denied due protection of Constitutional safeguards 


on a vital issue which concerns their very survival as 
à community. 


3.92 At this stage I may refer to a crucial provision 
in the land acquisition law concerning public purpose .The 
question as to what can be deemed to be public purpose 
in the context of the tribal situation does not so much 
concern what may simply be termed as legal or formal but 
touches the core of human values, civilizational obligation 
and in a narrower frame Constitutional safeguards. Can 
the relative size of the communities involved be accepted 
as a sufficient ground for determining the 'public purpose'!? 
Can & community be obliged to make way for others even 
at the peril of its disintegration and destitution of its 
members? The answer is clear, emphatic and unequivocal 
"Not. I had conveyed to the Prime Minister the guhar 
of a people whose survival as a people depended on how 
the nation viewed this civilizational obligation. The 
people in the valley are obliged to the Prime Minister 
for a positive response. They have some respite as the 
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matter is being reconsidered. But the spectre of displace- 
ment, disorganisation and destitution still haunts then 
day and night. It is my duty now to convey that guhar 
to the President and through him to Parliament which re- 
presents the conscience of the nation, This guhar from 
the people of the Indravati valley is not an isolated expre- 
ssion of only those people, it reverberates the feelings 
of the tribal people all over the country who are facing 
Similar situations and are engaged in a grim battle of 
their survival—be it the Suvarnarekha in Singhbhum, the 
Bargee in Jabalpur and the Narmada valley in the west. 
Elsewhere, however, their pleadings have not yielded signi- 
ficant results so far even by way of satisfactory resettle- 
ment plans, ‘let alone the basic questions of human values 
and civilizational obligation. The simple reason is the 
incongruity of law and inexpedient construct of ' publie 
purpose! accepted by the concerned authorities which to- 
gether previde a reference frame which ignores the basic 
issue referred to above. 


3.93 Even within the formal reference frame albeit 

inapposite, much remains to be done. For example, even 
after about two years of my intervention on behalf of the 
tribal people in the Narmada valley the first step concer- 
ning the removal of obvious incongruities in the preliminary 
proceedings concerning land acquisition and adoption of 
a common frame by the three States concerned with that 
issue, viz., Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, remains 
to be taken, If the position with regard to what pertains 
to merely putting something on paper is so dismal and if 
the past experience is any guide, one cannot but conclude 
that the people here are destined to pay the price of deve- 
lopment ¿nd face disorganisation and destitution while 
the Constitution would remain a mute witness to that Great 
Tragedy. The response in other areas is also not much 
different. in view of the fact that displacement is assu- 
ming menacing proportions and the issue vitally concerns 
Constitut!/onal safeguards for the tribal people, I have 
taken up a detailed investigation. I will present a Special 
Report as soon as the investigation is complete within 
the limitations of resources at my command and also depend- 
ing on the response which I may receive from the concerned 
authorities which could provide the necessary background 
for arriving at a n&tional consensus on this vital issue 
concerning human values and civilizational obligation. 
In the meantime I may reiterate what I had conveyed to 
the Prime Minister about Bodhghat: "...the sentiments of 
these people, whose nights are sleepless and days restless, 
Should be fully honoured... The final clearance should 
be given to the project only after the people have been 
fully convinced about the alternatives offered... I feel 
that all the ongoing projects should also be reviewed to 
ensure that people's side has not remained unheard and 
suitable amends are nale urgently, wherever necessary,! 
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3.94 I, therefore, recommend that: 


Pending the investigation into the Constitutional 
safeguards relating to the command over and access to re- 
source of the tribal people and their displacement and 
consideration by the Government of their findings towards 
arriving at a national consensus and policy frame, all 
ongoing projects and also those pending consideration with 
the Government at different levels may be reviewed and 
it may be ensured that safeguards provided for the tribal 
people in the Constitution are honoured in their real spirit 
and that their side does not remain unconsidered simply 
because they did not have the opportunity or the necessary 
articulation for presenting the same or because of the 
incongruity of the law itself concerning their rights. 


Primitive Tribal Communities 


3.95. Some tribal communities are still subsisting at 
preagricultural level of economy like gathering and hunting, 
cattle rearing and shifting cultivation. These activities 
require an extensive resource base even for subsistence. 
In the context of growing pressure from other communities 
on the resources, which have traditionally provided sustena- 
nee to these communities, their resource base has got deple- 
ted or in many cases they have been completly deprived 
of the same. And as a result of their inability to adjust 
in the changing situations these communities have become 
extremely vulnerable. In a number of cases these communiti- 
es have become non-viable even as a biological group and 
are facing extinction. 


3.96 In view of their extreme vulnerability a special 
programme for development of what have been termed as 'prim- 
itive tribal communities! was started from the very beginni- 
ng during the Fifth Plan which was fully funded by the 
Central Government. The programme was rather slow to pick up 

even in the conventional sense of the term 88 is clear 
from the fact that only a part of the outlay could be used 
during the Fifth Plan period. The position during the 
Sixth Plan period has also not improved significantly. 
The most regrettable development in this regard has been 
that the programmes even for communities facing physical 
extinction have been prepared on the conventional lines. 
These programmes are not suitable even for larger communiti- 
es which have the needed resilience. Therefore, the primiti- 
ve groups are facing the adverse forces more or less by 
themselves. It is crucial that the programmes prepared 
for these communities are group-specific and specially 
tailored to meet the problems of each small community. 
It may be remembered that the resource base required by 
these groups who are at pre-agricultural stage of economy 
is extensive. These people are not found clustered in 
small areas. They are widely dispersed. The parameters 
of their economy and the response of the community to the 
challenges which it may be facing in the specific setting 
may be widely different. 
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3.97 The first crucial step inm the programme for primit- 
ive tribes was to clearly identify the communities and 
in case of larger communities those sections amongst them 
which had primitive characteristics, It is only then that 
the specific problems they were struggling with could be 
ascertained. It is a mater of concern that in the case 
of larger groups this exertise has not been done and entire 
communities have been declared as primitive without a detai- 
led study of the conditions in which their members live 
in different areas, It is the liberal assistance of the 
Central Government which has prompted the States to get 
as many communities included in this special category as 
possible rather than attending to the crucial task of provi- 
ding necessary support to a people engaged in a bitter 
struggle for sheer survival. Consequently, the programmes 
even for the primitive tribal communities are just the 
same as for others with the only difference of more liberal 
assistance. They have simply not clicked. 


3.98 The size of some of these communities has become 
so small that they are non-viable. The retrieval of 
Todas and Paniyans in the Nilgiris (Tamil Nadu) by the late 
Dr.S.Narasimhan from the precipice which these communities 
had reached is α standing example of what people dedicated 
to the cause can do. Some other communities which are 
Faced with extinction are Onges and Shompens. The number 
of Onges has been steadily declining from about 500 at 
the turn of the century to less than one hundred. A detailed 
study about the state of their health and causes of decline 
was taken up in 1977 by the Government of India so that 
a proper plan could be prepared for their retrieval, welfare 
and development. It is distressing to note that the Studies 
concerning these people whose very survival was known to 
be at stake were left incomplete just after some preli- 
minary work. This critical slide back did’ not claim attenti- 
on of any of the responsible authorities—the Ministry 
of Health, the nodal Ministry in charge of tribal affairs 
and the Planning Commission. It was only after the establish- 
ment of the Island Development Authority after a lapse 
of about a decade that the problems of these people came 
to the fore and the studies have been resumed. 


3.99 The detailed investigation of Onges shows that 
the situation is much worse than what would &ppear to be 
just on the basis of their numbers. Their gross population 
has not declined since 1971. But the female population 
in this group, which is what matters for Survival, hag 
not only significantly declined during this period but 
the number of females in the reproductive age-group has 
sharply fallen in the last decade. In the case of Shompens 
even the preliminary data about their number and sex compo- 
sition is not available. The constitution of an expert 
group with representatives of top institutions in the coun- 
try is ἃ move in the right direction which may be able 
to provide the guidance for meeting the challenge which 
these communities are facing. 
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3.100 The primitive groups in Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
are, however, the well-known cases. There are a number 
of lesser known small communities on the mainland like 
Rajis, Didayis and Hill Korwswho are also facing the problem 
of survival. In the absence of any systematic study the 
cases of other communities may not even be known. This 
is a human problem which should be specifically attended 
to by premier medical institutions like the All India Insti- 
tute of Medical Sciences and the National Institute of 
Nutrition on their own 88 part of their special responsibil- 
ity for the vulnerable communities. 


3,101 I, therefore, recommend that: 


(i) A systematic review should be undertaken of all those 


communities which have been included in the list of 
primitive tribes so as to identify those parts/sections 


amongst them which are still struggling for survival 
as hunters and gatherers or as shifting cultivators 


and have not been turned into landless labourers. 


(ii) A comprehensive plan for retrieval, welfare and advan- 
cement may be prepared for each group which should 
not comprise more than OO eople. The lan shouid 
attend to the specific issues concerning their health 
and also socio-economic problems on a priority basis. 


(iii)The Government may constitute an expert group for 
primitive tribes at the national level comprising 
social scientists, medical and nutritional experts 
and administrators which should be responsible for 
providing guidance in the formulation of comprehensive 
plans, action programmes and reviewing their progress. 


(iv) National institutions like the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences and the National Institute of 


Nutrition should assume the responsibility for provid- 
ing such support as may be necessary for the biological 
survival of the primitive groups by way of identifying 
the problems which they may be facing, working out 
strategy for their retrieval and providing technical 
back-up for action programmes. 


IV 


A WIDER FRAME FOR WELFARE AND ADVANCFMENT 





The programmes for the welfare and advancement 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes discussed 
earlier tacitly assume that the basic premises concerning 
equity and justice of the Constitutional schema will be 
fulfilled. To the extent this assumption does not hold 
and the premises remain unfulfilled or there is a slide 
back, these programmes even when they are fully and faith- 
fully implemented will be inadequate for enabling members 
of these communities to acquire an equable position in 
the national life. It is a matter of deep concern that 
not only even the declared objectives remain to be fully 
achieved, there is serious regression on some vital issues. 
The dismal performance on the land front has denied members 
of the Scheduled Castes their rightful claim on a resource 
which provides tọ a substantial section amongst them their 
sustenance and which is the gift of Nature over which all 
her children have an equal claim. And the near reversal 
of the roles of the public and the private sectors in the 
national economy has greatly circumscribed the equity poten- 
tial implicit in the: Constitutional directives about equa- 
lity of opportunities in education and public employment. 
If economic forces are allowed to have a free play without 
reasonable constraints necessary in the interest of equity, 
the backlash of developmental processes will become increa- 
Singly severe which will affect members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes the most. The renewed faith 
in a higher growth rate is misplaced in the context of 
growing inequality,  soring aspirations and uninhibited 
consumerism. A significant section of the people appear 
to be destined to slide back in the face of mounting adverse 
forces notwithstanding the State's effort for alleviating 
their condition. Bulk of members of the Scheduled Castes 
will, therefore, continue to share the plight of the poorer 
sections in the general population--and, in addition, will 
have to contend with deep-seated prejudice of the tradition 
and nascent hostility of others rooted in their envy of 
those few amongst the Scheduled Castes who may succeed 
in moving up and their sense of outrage at the prospect 
of their superior- position enjoined by tradition becoming 
uncertain. 


Law Vertical mobility for a few amongst members of 
the Scheduled Castes who are able to enter public sector 
cannot be a solace for the rest who will continue to stru- 
ggle for bare subsistence. Their only hope can bé equitable 
‘deal in a broader frame the benefits of which they could 
share with the toiling millions. The physical prowess 
and the skills which the poor possess are their only real 
assets. If their skills are given due recognition and 
the contribution of their labour is objectively valued, 
the poor will no longer remain poor and will automatically 
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acquire an honourable position in the national life. Let 
it be clear that the poor people, particularily members. 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, who depend 
for their livelihood on hard work which they are incessantly 
engaged in, are not in need of help for their economic 
advancement. No one need labour under the misconceived 
notion that the poor are helped:by others or for that matter 
even by the State to earn their living. It is the toiling 
masses who carry the superstructure of the rest of the 
economy including thg State which is supported and sustained 
by the processes of deprivation of those people who do 
not receive dué returns for their labour to which they 
should be reasonably entitled. What the poor need is not 
assistance but liberation from the strangiehold of the 
system, both old and new, whose forms .are different but 
in essense they are the same. 


ὁ. ο 2 At this stage it must be acknowledged, albeit with 
a sense of deep regret, that as inequality is growing in 
the national life and is being accepted as something in- 
evitable, if not desirable (in the interests of 'growth 
for equity! of course!), the same inequitous mould is being 
emulated by the tribal communities as well which have a 
rich and living tradition of a more equitable social and 
economie order. Some inequality in the process of structu- 
ral transformation of a community could perhaps be accepted 
as inescapable. But every community irrespective of its 
initial socio-economic setting need not necessarily allow 
itself to imbibe extreme forms of ineguality which are 
prevalent in the national life, except that those who tay 
get deprived and slide back will get the benefit of the 
larger national effort for equity and fair-play. ne con- 
cept of poverty as in the so-called advanced societies 
is not applicable for those tribal people who live in the 
setting of rich natural resources and still enjoy access 
to them. Theirs is a different stage of economy and in 
most cases poverty is an unknown phenomenon. [It is appear- 
ing for the first time in some of these areas as the commu- 
nity is gradually losing the command over resources und 
is not receiving due benefit from new deveicpments. The 
minimum which should be planned for these areas in the 
context of larger egalitarian goals is that poverty shall 
not be allowed to appear in any form. If the benefits 
of development could be equitably shared and the differen- 
tial amongst members of these communities were contained 
within limits of tolerance of an egalitarian society, for 
which the tribal people have a better social ciimate, the 
tribal people could provide a model for the rest of the 
nation for emulation. | 


44 The position in relation to the Scheduled Castes 
is different who comprised: a disinherited people and had 
occupied the lowest stratum not oniy in the social but 
also the economic order. In the process of change, as 
members of the Scheduled Castes begin to get benefits thr- 
ough vertical motility some differential is inevitable. 
Nevertheless, if the nation ‘itself were moving along the 
path of equity and the economic conditions of the poorest 
people were improving at a faster rate comparei to ine 
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general pace and the pace at the top was slower, the differ- 
ential due to the vertical mobility would not have become 
large. But since inequity in absolute terms in the national 
life itself is increasing the differential amongst the 
ranks of the Scheduled Castes is also growing and will 
continue to grow because that is the only way in which 
equity for all sections of citizens in a larger inequitous 
frame can be defined. Some degree of inequality has already 
emerged amongst the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
due to vertical mobility for those whe have received the 
benefit of education and reservations in the new opportuni- 
ties. But now a sort of stagnation is setting in particu- 
larly amongst the Scheduled Castes. The reason is that 
while the benefits of education are getting extended to 
increasingly larger sections of these communities, the 
opportunities in those sectors where reservation is in 
vogue are limited. This is also true for other sections 
of the society but with a difference which I will deal 
with in some detail. 


45 Firstly, even though all educated youth in principle 
have equal opportunity with regard to employment, the oppor- 
tunities for the SC and ST youth cannot be said to be really 
the same at least for some more time unless there are speci- 
fic reservations in their favour. There is a big differen- 
tial in their preparedness for open competition not only 
in terms of quality of education but also the social back- 
ground and other support which matter in getting employ- 
ment. The services under the Government and the public 
sector together account for only a part of the opportunities 
of gainful employment in the national economy. And the 
relative size of this sector is steadily declining and 
is in danger of being drastically reduced if the present 
trends continue. If this background is kept in view, it 
becomes clear that at the end of their educational careers 
students belonging to SCs and STs and the rest have two 
altogether different worlds of opportunities before then. 
Members of SCs and STs can look forward to only employment 
in the public sector which is now saturated and whose pace 
of growth is also slow. The other students have before 
them employment opportunities in the entire economy in 
which not only their academic attainment is important but 
the social background becomes highly relevant. 


4.6 Secondly, even though the number of SC and ST stud- 
ents is rising, the quality of instruction which they recei- 
ve leaves much to be desired. The result is that these 
students are not as well prepared for open competition, 
whose severity is incessantiy increasing because of the 
slower growth of employment opportunities in the national 
economy. So far the Scheduled Caste educated youth were 
having the advantage of a larger number of posts becoming 
available in the early phase of positive discrimination 
as more and more organisations particularly in the public 
sector accepted the reservation policy and implemented 
the same with increasing rigour. Now the position has 
got more or less stabilised and the intake level has become 
steady to a large extent. For example, in the public 
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sector the only exceptions to the rule of reservation are 
highly technical and scientific’ posts which by themselves 
cannot provide much- scope for the ordinary educated youth. 
Group D positions have been more than fully subscribed 
for quite some time which even otherwise are not relevant 
for the educated youth. A point of saturation has been 
reached now even in Group G which has been providing bulk 
of the opportunities to the educated. There are shortfalls, 
at times heavy, in Groups A and B but their absolute numbers 
are so small that even if they are fully subscribed they 
cannot make a significant difference so far as opportunities 
for the common run of educated youth are concerned. 


4.7 Thirdly, the private sector ( *mprises two segments 
—one relating to employment and ire other relating to 
self-employment. The relative size ^f the latter is quite 
large. In this segment there is only a small part in which 
the opportunities are relatable to certain dispensations 
of Government like licences, quotas and permits in which 
the policy of reservation can help the SC and ST youth. 
Bulk of self-employment opportunities depend largely on 
the backing of capital, money, infrastructure and such 
like which members of SCs and STs are singularly without. 


4.8 The position of the Scheduled Tribe educated youth, 
however, is different. The tribal majority States represent 
one extreme situation. The level of education in tnese 


States is quite high. But in their case the opportunicies 
in the tertiary sector have also been rising at a very 
fast rate. Therefore, their system has been able to acco- 
mitodate the young people so far. However, the growth in 
their case has been skewed, not balanced, which has distor- 
ted their economies. The primary sector in ali these States 
is quite weak and the secondary sector is almost non- 
existent. It is only the tertiary sector which has grown 
and become outsized. This cannot be a self-sustaining 
system. Moreover, this model has been sustained so far 
in those situations where the relevant population is com- 
paratively small. It cannot be replicated where big numbers 
are involved. But these models are very attractive to 
the educated youth whose immediate problem of finding a 
placement in the public sector is solved. In fact, this 
provides one of the biggest motive forces for demands for 
establishment of smaller politico-administrative units. 
It is obvious that this cannot be continued indefinitely 
and contradictions are bound to arise sooner than later. 
This is already happening, e.g. in Bihar where the tribal 
population is large and the new opportunities for the edu- 
cated youth cannot be found in the tertiary sector. In 
their case the potential of all sectors of the regional 
economy must be fully developed if the new opportunities 


are to match the growing aspirations. 


4.9 Thus the access of the educated youth to the econo- 
mic opportunities in the country is not free but highly 
conditioned. It is relatable to the class to which a person 
belongs. In fact, this stagnation is responsible for grow- 
ing  intercommunity differential amongst those included 
in the Schedules. While the gains of reservation have 
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accrued to those communities who were first to take advan- 
tage of education, the other groups are now finding it 
difficult to move up. This not only results in a sense 
of frustration amongst members of weaker groups within 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes but also gives 
an opportunity to the detractors of the policy of positive 
discrimination to point an accusing finger towards the 
apparent monopolisation of privilege by a few amongst the 
ocheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes denying equitable 
Opportunities to other communities. The fact that this 
is largely due to a very restrictive view of social equity 
in which a reasonable place in the major part of the natio- 
nal economy is denied to members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes is conveniently ignored. Those who 
have arrived are not quite sure of maintaining their posi- 
tion in an open competition. Therefore, they cannot afford 
to foresake the privilege of reservation. Their apprehen- 
sion is reinforced by the fact that the scope for moving 
out into the rest of the economy even horizontally is bleak, 
let alone vertical movement. The basic premise that educa- 
tion and ἃ share in the public sector will enable members 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to participate 
in the national economy as a whole on terms of equality 
has proved to be incorrect because of the basic changes 
in parameters cí the national economy compared to those 
which were originally envisaged. While it may be necessary 
to facilitate vertical mobility for those sections amongst 
the Scheduled Castes who are late starters, the real solu- 
tion will be to define the next steps in the great task 
of enabling members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to become equal partners in all walks of national 
life in the spirit of our Constitution. 


4x10 The above review shows that the frame for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes adopted so far was rather narrow, but rightly so 
in view of certain basic premises about the directions 
in which the national economy was expected to move. While 
efforts must continue to retrieve whatever is possible 
of the earlier commitments like land to the tiller and 
basic premises about a dominant public sector, the new 
Situation cannot be ignored. Broadly members of the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes must be assured an equit- 
able position both in the organised sector and in the unor- 
ganised sector. Since only a small segment in the organised 
sector has been brought under the purview of the positive 
discrimination, which has enabled only a small section 
amongst the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to join 
that sector, the vast majority amongst them belong to the 
latter. So far as the unorganised sector is concerned 
the basic issues relate to valuation of labour, ownership 
of means of production and access to resources. Members 
of the Scheduled Castes, who largely depend on their labour, 
have to be assured due entitlement for their work alongside 
other poorer sections in the community. They have also 
to be enabled to acquire control over the means of produc- 
tion, particularly the land on which most of them subsist 
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one way or the other. In the case of the Scheduled Tribes 
the most urgent task is to provide effective protection 
against the processes of deprivation so that their command 
over resources is not disturbed. 


4.11 As the national economy moves on, the organised 
sector will grow not only in absolute terms but also in 
relative termś. A lion's share of benefits of development 


will largely accrue to that sector. Therefore, equity 
demands that members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are enabled to become co-partners in development 


in the organised sector as well. The limited scope of 
the policy of positive discrimination covering mainly 
employment in the public sector will not do in the changing 
context. Its scope should become coterminous with the 
entire organised sector. 


4.12 A word of caution, however, will be necessary at 
this stage. Equitable participation in the organised sector 
will stil concern for quite some time a relatively small 
section amongst the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
But that is important even though the general condition 
of members of SCs and STs will depend on how they fare 
in the unorganised sector. Nevertheless, the two are two 
facets of the same issue and have to be dealt with concurr- 
ently. If inequity in the nation grows, inequality amongst 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes will 
also grow. It can, however, be hoped that members of the 
Scheduled Tribes because of their closer association with 
a more equitable social order amongst the tribal people 
and members of the Scheduled Castes because of continuing 
struggle of theirs who will continue to comprise the vast 
majority amongst the Scheduled Castes, may exert a signi- 
ficant influence against growing inequity. Much will, 
however, depend on how the emerging elite perceive their 
role not only with regard to the welfare and advancement 
of SCs and STs but the larger national goal of establishing 
an egalitarian social order. 


The Basic Schema 


4.13 Any scheme of equable partnership in the national 
economy would comprise broadly three elements, viz., an 
equitable share in (i) ownership of property and productive 
assets, (ii) self-employment opportunities and (iii) employ- 
ment opportunities in 11 segments of economic activity 
in the country. The fulfilment of the first goal ean be 
only a long term objective particularly in the present 
cohtext when inequity in land distribution inherited from 
the colonial period has not been ended as originally envisa- 
ged and the phenomenal concentration of economic power 
both in relation to property and productive assets is taking 
place unabated. Nevertheless, something can still be retri- 
eved if a beginning can be made with certain minimal measur- 
es like land to the tiller on which there is national conse- 
nsus. Even this will involve redistribution of assets on 
a significant scale which can be expected to generate big 
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4-18, Our economy. broadly. comprises +the..public , and. the 
private. Sectors. In. the publie; sector the State. -is.. the 
owner while individual participants are the employees whose 
status in employment, however, is highly variable. The 
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private séctor itself can ve sif #6 ecoüprisé^ broadly two 
segments, Viz., economie attivities in!whieh individuals 
are largely self-employed and ^ those: in whieh ^the ‘means 
of. production are not -céntrotled by employees. This segment 
includes joint sector enterprises, limited companies and 
private ventures.'- As discussed in "@étail eariiér, equality 
of opportunity as & national goal énshrined Tir thé'Cón$titu- 
tion .should -appropriately permeate the “entire nationa 

life irrespective: 6f tHe formal differeneéS$'" of the ‘public 
and the private sectors. -But these sectérs: differ “ina 
fundamental ways The public sector is directly under State 
control and equality of ‘opportunity-‘therein ο a^'Targe 
extent has been institutionalised through “88 reservation 
policy. : But so far as the private seétor’ is cotitterned 
even the question that it can be also ‘obliged to -Accept 
that social obligation enshrined in the Constitution has 
not been raised. It is clear that no sector in our national 
life can claim the privilege of laissez-faire. All private 
sector activities have to work within the frame which góver- 
ns employer - employee rélation and also abide by regulatio- 
ns: concerning. public order, .ecológy and such like. ` Simitare 
Ly it cannot ` claim mmunity from. constraints of social 
equit even though there is no formal obligation so far 
in this regard. The State has the right to make suitable 
provisions in pursuance of the larger national goals enshri= 
ned in the Constitution. After . all: the.: private sector 
ultimately depends'on the invisible and^viSible infrastruct+ 
ure created by the State and that should‘ be a%goo enough 
reason. for accepting-.the social -goals which thé State- 168 
expected to achieve. | | 















4216 Even if. this broader concept of'thécoóoitizens' oblig- 
ation. may- be -kept aside for some time, "a distinction ean 
be made to'"begin.with:between. those organisations/instituti+ 
ons which take advantage of publiec:finance through credit 
institutions: and- others “which depend eiftirely ‘on purely 
private resources. “A ma&jor “céHsidé#fation in the historic 
decision -for: nationalising. financing institutions was to 
ensure that the power of money was used for achieving the 
nationally accepted social goals. Equality of opportunity 
is not only a fundamental right but a crucial element for 
equity in netional life, albeit in a restricted frame. 
Therefore, all. those- organisations whith -take.. advantage 
of institutional -finance should be. obliged. to ‘activeiy 
subscribe to the national goal of social-equity“and accorde 
ingly make due -contribution towards achieving the same. 
A stage has been reached where all corporate bodies e&t-tlis 
shed under any law including the Indian: Companies “set; 
the Indian Societies Act, Cooperatives and such other crgan- 
isations which may be taking advantage of institutional 
finance, partly or wholly, including those established 
with foreign collaboration should be obliged to give -due 
representation to members of the Scheduled Castes and-Sche- 
duled Tribes in the employment opportunities under them. 
The scope of due representation to members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes should be extended to other 
private sector organisations also in stages. 
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Opportunities in Self-Employment oector 


4.17 The next important area in which members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should get due repre- 
sentation relates to self-employment. There are two aspects 
of this issue. Firstly, there are certain activities in 
the self-employment sector for which members of the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes have the requisite skills. 
Secondly, there are certain areas particularly in the modern 
sector of economy for which they do not have the necessary 
skills and even when they may acquire such skills they 
may not have the necessary resources to take advantage 
of those opportunities. Both these facets will need to 


be considered separately for appropriate action by the 
Government. 


3 


4.18 The traditional vocations still continue to comprise 
a substantial part of the self-employment sector. The 
major issues, as discussed earlier, here relate to equi- 
table valuation of traditional skills and extension of 
the benefits of new technology to the traditional vocations 
in such a way 'that those already engaged therein receive 
a major share of the benefits which may accrue in the 
process. Moreover, these vocations should be delinked 
from their caste association and provided full profess- 
ional status of the modern sector as discussed in detail 
earlier. 


4.19 The new opportunities for self-employment have 
arisen on a significant scale in the modern sector, These 
include a variety of activities from agency functions in 
distribution and supply to trading establishment, small 
scale manufacturing, etc. Many small enterprises in the 
modern sector are linked with larger establishments in 
the corporate sector, both public and private, as their 
ancillary units or through special contractual relation- 
ships. These units provide a good opportunity for those 
venturing into the unfamiliar arena of free enterprise 
and having no one to back them up in any sense. Some of 
those with right aptitude and skills can be expected to 
move up and get established as independent entrepreneurs. 


4.220 The participation of members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in agency functions is perhaps the 
easiest because in most cases both the supply of commodities 
and their sale are assured. Similarly ancillary industries 
can provide a good setting for their entry into the modern 
sector. The agencies dealing with scarce items are the 
easiest to operate. Even in regard to trading activities 
the siting of an establishment and the type of wares 
the establishment may be dealing can make a Significant 
contribution to its success. A number of such opportunities 
are controlled by the State or its organisations like the 
outlets created by the Tourism Development Corporations 
or shopping complexes in new townships. 


4.21 There is reservation for the Seheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in some lines like petrol pumps, LPG agen- 
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cies and also in allotment of shops. In some cases there 
are a few concessions as well. Some assistance is also 
provided for setting up new establishments and special- 
terms are available for some ancillary industries. However, 
a comprehensive policy frame with the clear objective of 
ensuring due representation to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the entire gamut of new opportunities 
in the self-employment sector has not been prepared. Even 
in those cases where reservations have been made there 
is no support from the concerned agencies fur ensuring 
that the benefits óf reservations do accrue to them. For 
example, even in simple distributorship of LPG grant of 
a licence by itself is no guarantee of success. The individ- 
uals must acquire the know-how of that trade and also mobil- 
ise the necessary financial resources. And what is most 
important and crucial is that they must be equipped to 
cover the unforeseen contingencies during the early phase 
of their new profession. It may be remembered that the 
phénomenal success which some communities have recorded 
in numerous walks of life is to a large extent due to the 
informal support which the new entrepreneur gets from others 
established in that line on considerations like ethnicity, 
caste, region-and religion. Members of the Scheduled Castes 
not only have to depend on the support from formal institut- 
ións whose methods are notoriously unhelpful but they have 
also to. contend with tremendous bias and even positive 
hostility on account of their social background not only 
from their rivals in that activity but also from the very 
system which is grudgingly obliged to assist them. 


4.22 In the absence of ἃ clear policy frame in this 
regard not only various Departments of the State Governments 
but also the Central Ministries, which ,could be expected 
to reflect that spirit, take a formalistic stand not in 
consonance with the general policy of the State and Consti- 
tutional obligation. The cases referred to in this Report 
(Chapter V) about the attitude of the Ministry of Petroleum 
and the India Tourism Development Corporation are illustrat- 
ive of the apathy of the system to this vital social obliga- 
tion. The self-employment segment of the modern sector 
is highly competitive, particularly when it concerns certain 
privileged segments in whose cases the entry itself may 
entitle a person to a premium. Here money begets lots 
of money. And those who have would not mind spending a 
little extra and compete out the less privileged at any 
cost, not to speak of members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes who are just entering the race with not 
only no resources and other back-up in any other form whats~ 
oever but have to carry the cross of the deep-seated social 
prejudice. It is, therefore, necessary that a reasonable 
place is carved out for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in all those segments of self-employment which are 
under direct control and also under the influence of the 
State or the public sector. Moreover, it should be the 
responsibility of the concerned organisation to ensure 
that these opportunities are availed of by them. Suitable 
programmes should be prepared for all segments of self-empl- 
oyment which should include training in appropriate skills 
in general and entrepreneurship in particular, provision 
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οξ financial- support and guidance. during ‘the. gestation 
period with liberal provision for covering risks.;and-unfors&-- 
seen contingencies. | 


Command over Means of Production 


4.223" An important issue in all self-employment activities- 
is: the command over means of production. There. ate . three 
aspects of this issue, viz.,(i) stabilisation of command 
over those productive resources which are currently under 
the possession of members of the Scheduled Castes and Sched- 
uled Tribes, (ii) improvement of those resources and inerea- 
se in their productive potential and (iii) a reasonable sha. 

re in the new resources which are likely to be created 
in the process of general economic development in the count- 


ry. 


4.24 Land is the most important productive resource 
base of the poor in our country. The issues concerning 
land to the tiller and providing effective protection to 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes bulk 
of whom are share-croppers or unrecognised tenants has 
been discussed earlier. Building up of assets and providing 
viable economic base to the poor is an important objective 
of the Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP). 
However, the benefit of many of these schemes to SCs and 
STs is only marginal in character and some of the important 
issues concerning them have been missed. The assistance 
for asset-building as per the usual pattern of grant of 
loan and subsidy is studded with procedural hurdles and 
infected by malfeasance of officials with rather limited 
coverage. Moreover, bulk of members of the Scheduled Castes 
do not have a right over the land which they cultivate 
and, therefore, remain outside their purview. 


4.25 The ambit of employment generation programmes is 
more extensive. However, the wage employment programmes 
are mainly directed towards building up of community assets 
whose benefits largely go to the better off sections of 
the society which accentuates inequity. In some States 
land development has also been included in the employment 
generation programmes but has numerous constraints.  There- 
fore, building up of productive assets has not acquired 
the priority which it deserves. Development of land resour- 
ces owned by members of the Scheduled Castes and Schedu- 
led Tribes should be given the highest priority in the 
schemes of rural development which should be taken up as 
a campaign with a clear time frame. This may include land 
levelling, bunding and provision of & source of irrigation 
to the land owned particularly by members of the Schedu- 
led Castes. In the tribal areas where lands are exten- 
sive, programmes of building up of assets should be so 
designed that the command of the people over their resource 
base continues while the potential and productivity improve, 
e.g.) through a well-designed tree-culture programme. 
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drep ang The, amimal; husbandry and poultry. programmes, were 
expegted.,to- provide, a ;major source of. supplementing. -the 
income. of marginal farmers and a new economic base to lanal- 
esas. people. in:.rural.areas. , The achievements under these 
pogrammes.: have. been, rather -poor. notwithstanding. the .large 
financial gqutlays- and: ‘the ;number -of beneficiaries. reported 
to; have. beer formaily: .eovered-under the same. The failure 
in this .Wital, areg. oWith, great promise to the poor exposes 
the nature. of underlying .ferces against equity and justice. 
Here, 15 an area Xin;whieh the. poor people have the requisite 
skills.. Given-theoright-.:setting, they could have easily 
assimilated She. relevant ο ο... amd mastered the 
new ο... ας .exbensi and develo nent admi- 












TEE did iot. kee the oor mar in focus 


of. programmes 
but made them dependant — on ers both for technological 
and -organisationai: ort. - Moreover, the cost of even 
smadi projects is. Bisnis inflated since their basic design 
is.ielibte-oriented:.which.. does not take into. account the 
real economies of- family-based activities. This inflation 
has: also bean artificially. prompted by the lure of subsidy. 
Thus even: smaili projects: have tended to become big beyond 


thé capacity of the really poor. The inadequate technologi- 
eal: support: particularly associated -with exotic species 
and over-reliance ‘on. éxotio markets with no proper linkages 
did the last act and banished the poor from the scene, 
not- infrequently With ‘an éxcruüciating burden of debt incurr- 
ος for Can -enterprise® which ` ‘proved to.. be a misadventure. 






4.27. ^:: The official monitoring generally: ends. with the 
disbursal::of loarn and subsidy and. the formal report. about 
ο ο δη ton of cattle or birds. The interest of the admini- 
stration. ends here. since the vital money. transactions. would 
have been made and statistical returns. furnished. The 
stronger sectións,. waiting in the wings, have successfully 
hijacked the ship which did not belong to them even through 
any: distant allusion. They have. entered the arena and 
established~ new fiefdoms in which the place of the poor 
ts that of a serf and meré casual wage-earner., Big poultry 
farms: and.:dairies have sprung up around big cities. which 
are able to command téchnological. and organisational support 
and proceed. ὅπ. commercial lines. This is a. tragic tale 
of our developments. But all: is not lost, theré is still 
time for retrieval. This sector should :be exclusively reser- 
ved for .the poorer :people.:.The existing units should. be 
rooperativised.: The future programme should be so designed 
that- these cdériablie the» -poor -to participate therein and take 
advantage cof. this: great. new. opportunity. 


Ae28Borco πιόξονθήοςο has already been made to thé. problems 
bPatths.. peopbe- -depending on marginal agricultural lands, 
nonsagricaltural.land. including vasteland and forests. inclu- 
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ding depleted forests. The condition of the bulk of these 
people is precarious which is becoming still worse as the 
poor are being deprived of the traditional base of their 
sustenance without any alternative in sight. It is impera- 
tive that a comprehensive strategy for land use is evolved 
which should call a halt to the process of marginalisation 
of the poor. All future opportunities therein should be 
reserved exclusively for the worker, banning entry of non- 
workers and non-poor in any form. The wasteland is the 
last frontier and the only hope of the poor in our country 


to acquire a resource base which they can call their own. 


Form of Assistance 





4.29 It will be useful at this stage to consider in 
some detail the form of assistance which the State should 
provide to the poor people. A basic shortcoming of poverty 
alleviation programmes has been their over~reliance on 
assistance a substantial part of which is in the form of 
a grant. The quantum of grant depends on the economic condi- 
tion of the beneficiary; the poorer the person the larger 
the grant. This assistance is ostensibly given for enabling 
the poor to improve and/or acquire an asset base so as 
to make him economically viable. This approach is based 
on a simplistic view of poverty which is responsible for 
limited success in tackling the basic problem. The viabili- 
ty of a poor person really depends on what he receives 
as return for his labour, be it inthe form of wages or the 
price of the fruits of labour. As we have noted earlier, 
there is tremendous bias against workers in the unorganised 
sector who do not get even & fraction of what they would 
be entitled to if the valuation of their labour were equito- 
uS. This holds almost universally for the unorganised 
sector irrespective of the calling in which a person may 
be engaged. Unless the entitlement of the poor in terms 
of wages is made equitable, assistance in any form will 
et used up in making up the deficit of his econom ushini 
h 


im back to the earlier level—below or at best hovering 
around the poverty line. | 


4. 30 The assistance in the form of grants has another 
ill-effect. The officials do not care and even need not 
bother about understanding the philosophy behind this assis-- 
tance. It is usually taken as a dole to a set of 'undeservi- 
ng! people who should better work hard and stand on their 
own. Consequently, there are no qualms of conscience if 
a part of that undeserved gain is retained by the hand 
that gives. The beneficiary also usually acquiesces in 
this situation since he also understands that whatever. 
he gets is after all gratis and through their grace. The 
project costs are inflated to allow for these cuts. The 
result is that the real cost of the project ultimately 
has to be borne by the beneficiary in the form of loan. 
The economics of such projects does not work that way and 


the beneficiary is overburdened with loan liabilities which 
are unsustainable. 
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4.31 The ex gratia assistance has created a very unseemly 
situation in rural areas. A dependency relationship between 
the people and the State is being engendered and the poor 
are solicitous of even minor favours for the simple reason 
that that is the easy road tọ success, This erodes the 
basic: values of life such as dignity of work, self-reliance 
and a sense of honour and essential equality amongst all 
nen. The corrosion of values amongst the tribal people, 
who have a fine tradition of self-reliance and dignity, 
is ominous. The doubtful economic gains through such progra- 
mmes are inconsequential compared to the damage which they 
are likely to do to the fine fabric of social life, prticu- 
larly when the nation is wedded to establishing the very 
Same value system and an egalitarian social order. The 
programmes for assisting the poor should appropriately 
be in the nature of entitlements rather than favours. 
However, subsidy schemes are too well entrenched to be 
immediately replaced by entitlement approach. But a begi- 
nning must be made particularly in the new phase of positive 
discrimination in a wider frame outlined above. A suitable 
employment guarantee should be made universal and automatic 
so that the long winding procedures are removed and right 
to work flows naturally through the same. It will also 
be necessary to ensure that the people do get a reasonable 
wage and in the process build productive assets which may 
belong to the wage-earner himself so that he gradually 
acquires a resource base which can make him viable. 


(iv) Ownership of Other Assets 


4232 An equitable share to members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the ownership of the new 
assets which are being created in the modern sector of 
the national economy is a rather intricate issue. Neverthe- 
less, it must be attended to on a priority basis since 
those already privileged and nearer the sinews of power 
are cornering the lion's share in the new opportunities. 
While accentuation of inequality in any form is undesirable 
in itself, its caste character is reprehensible and deplora- 
ble. It is unfortunate that the far-reaching social implica- 
tions of inequity have not claimed the attention which 
these deserve, 


4.33 The modern sector is largely city-based. A situation 
is arising in a number of cities where a person may be 
able to get a job on the basis of his merit but may be 
unable to avail of that opportunity since he may not get 
a place to stay. It may be noted here that in the beginning 
there was social continuum at the level of higher castes 
between urban centres and rural areas. This has been fur- 
ther reinforced by the large scale induction in the organi- 
sed sector of members of higher castes from rural areas. 
These links are facilitating the influx of those in search 
of new opportunities. On the other hand, the poorer people 
particularly the Scheduled Castes are facing a big push 
from the rural economy with nowhere but the dingy -slums 
to go. This is one of the most inhibiting factors for mobil- 
ity of members of the Scheduled Tribes even within the 
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tribal areas, where urban centres are now largely non-tribal 
enclaves, and the tribal people have not even a foothold 
to stand on. 


A. 24 Housing is an important activity both in the public 
sector and the private sector and ownership of a house 
is not only a privilege but also a source of big windfall 
gains for the owners. While there are reservations in 
allotment of houses built by public institutions like Hou- 
Sing Boards, participation of members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in private sector activity 
including cooperatives is minimal. Consequently, members 
of the Scheduled Castes in urban areas have to contend 
with living at the margin and in slums. It will be desirab- 
le to work out a methodology of spatial integration of 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. For 
example, it can be made obligatory for all developers in- 
cluding cooperatives to assign a prescribed percentage 
of houses or flats, as the case may be, for members of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in their plans 
On random basis. A scheme should also be worked out for 
giving concessional terms to them since the better off 
sections of the community can bear a part of the cost of 
advancement of the weaker sections as a part of their social 
obligations. Moreover, in real terms it will not be a 
sacrifice, it will only mean a little less of the unearned 
benefits for the privileged. The Government should also 
provide loan assistance to enable members of the Scheduled, 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes to acquire a place in new de- 
velopment areas. The same principle should also be extended 
to all shopping complexes developed by the State, Corpora- 
tions or by private agencies. 


4.235 I, therefore, recommend that: 


The Government of India ma repare a comprehensive 
policy paper which may clearly spell out a broad strate 
for fulfilling the national commitment for ensuring eguit- 
able place for members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in all spheres of national life. Pending formula- 
tion of this policy and preparation of a suitable strate 
the following urgent measures may be taken which will obvi- 
ously comprise the first step in any such frame prepared 


for fulfilling the Constitutional obligation: 


(i) The entitlement for labour and valuation of skills 
in the unorganised sector in general and of those 
vocations in which members of SCs and STs are tradi- 


tionally engaged should be made equitable through 
an appropriate law. 


(ii) Comprehensive employment generation programmes should 
be 


launched with focus on creation and development 
of assets owned by the weaker section of the commu- 


nity with an equitable share secured for those belon- 
ing to SCs and STs. 
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(iii)The traditional entitlements of those eople who 
have been subsisting on marginal resources Tike 
the so-called wasteland should be recognised and 
the entire future potential of these resources deve- 
loped in association with the poor preempting ali 
rights in their favour to the exclusion of the non- 


poor. 


(iv) All those economic activities such as animal husband- 
I. poultry, tree-culture including horticulture 
which can provide a subsidiary occupation to the 
marginal farmers and landless labourers should be 
exclusively reserved for decentralised sector. 
Centralisation in any form therein should be prohibi- 
ted by law. A small worker-entrepreneur model should 
be the rule in these activities. The wofker-entrepr- 
eneur should be provided in full the necessary financ- 
ial, technical and organisational support. 


4.36 I further recommend that: 


The policy of positive discrimination should be 
made more comprehensive. In particular-— 


(i) It should be extended forthwith to  non-Government 
enterprises in the organised sector as a part of 
their social obligation in terms of the national 
commitment. It may be made obligatory for all joint 


sector ventures and such corporate bodies as are 
receiving benefits of institutional finance. 


(ii) The polic of ositive discrimination should also 
be worked out b each Ministry/Department/public 
sector organisation in respect of all economic acti- 
vities under its purview. They should prepare a 
comprehensive plan for enabling members of SCs and 
STs to take advantage of that policy. This plan 
should include training in appropriate skills in 
general and entrepreneurship in particular, provision 
of financial support and guidance during gestation 
period with a liberal provision for convering risks 
and unforeseen contingencies for achieving the final 


goal of establishing members of SCs and STs as econo- 
micaily viable entrepreneurs. 


(iii)Due reservation should be made for members cf ECs 
and STs in all new assets such as residential h^ : 
and commercial complexes which are being create 

in the rivate sector in urban centres Lthrouz: zu 

ort of the State and/or ublic institutions such 
as acquisition of land, provision of funds and such 
like. A built-in differential in favour of SCs and 


STs should be kept in all these schemes. 


(iv) The Government of India should prepare a special 
scheme for rovidin necessar financial support 
to members of SCs and STs for enabling them to acqu- 
ire a reasonable share in the new assets referred 


to in above. 
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(v) Special, Measures in Tribal Areas 


4.37 The new economic opportunities in tribal areas 
are arising at a point of time when the people are not 
prepared for participating in the same, nay, they are not 
even aware about its potential. When a road is built the 
tribal people move away from it and their land on the road 
side which acquires site value is grabbed by others. When 
a township grows the tribals are pushed out or voluntarily 
retreat yielding the incremental benefits to the non-tribal. 
It is an irony that when a village is converted into a 
municipality the properties of the original residents also 
become subject to taxation. Even a person who may be having 
a modest dwelling in an expansive style is hit hard for 
he cannot afford to pay even a moderate tax worked out 
with reference to the appreciated value of his property 
about which he may have no realisation. He cannot afford 
to retain his ancestral home not to speak of other property. 


4.238 It is necessary that tribals! economic interests 
during the early phase of development are protected and 
they are made co-sharers in the gains of development which 
are based on using the resources which they have traditiona- 
lly commanded. The general issue concerning their loss 
of command in ‘the wake of structural transformation of 
their economy is quite complex and also vital which will 
be taken up in a Special Report. At this stage attention 
may be limited to the ordinary developments in new growth 
centres in tribal areas. In all plans of development of 
housing in urban centres in tribal areas not less than 
206 of the plots, flats or heuses, as the case may be, 
should be reserved for members of the Scheduled Tribes 
from the hinterland of that centre as may be specified 
in each case. There should be no provision for dereservatio- 
n—let the plots/ sites remain vacant till such time as 
the tribal people are ready to take them. 


4.39 Members of the Scheduled Tribes should also be 
enabled to become partners in all sectors of new economie 
activities. For example, all commercial establishments, 


which are located on tribal lands, should be obliged to 
have the owners of these lands as partners in the establish- 
ment whose contribution should be in kind, i.e., the land 
on which the establishment stands. The property held by 
the tribal people in urban areas before they are declared 
as municipalities .should be exempt from taxation until 
such time as it is not used for hire or commercial purposes. 


4.40 A reference was made earlier to the partnership 
of the tribal people in the benefits of development taking 
place in tribal .areas. This partnership should not be 


construed merely in the form of wage labour or even a share 
in other employment opportunities. It should be extended 
to partnership in the ownership of the ventures. The new 
enterprises in tribal areas should as far as possible be 
in the form of cooperatives of those who may be enbaged 
in the production of raw materials or their extraction 
from forests on the model of sugar cooperatives in the 
country. For all private sector enterprises including 
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those in the πα. sector it should be made obligatory 
that the share-holding of the tribal people from the concer- 
ned area shall not be less than 50-per cent. In all public 
sector enterprises a special niche should be carved out 
for persons directly displaced and those living in the 
zone of their influence and a suitable share should be 
allocated in their favour so that they become partners 
in the-venture in the real sense. 


4.41 L, therefore, recommend that: 


Special measures should be taken to ensure that 
a reasonable share in the new assets being created and 
new enterprises being established in tribal areas accrue 
to the tribal people. In particular— 


(i) Fifty per cent of house sites, residential buildings 
and commercial establishments in all schemes for 
establishment and expansion of industrial and urban 
centres in tribal areas should be reserved for 


members of the Scheduled Tribes. 





(ii) It should be made Obligatory for all persons in- 
clading public bodies who may establish an enter- 
prise in a tribal area on land belonging to a member 


of a Scheduled Tribe to associate him with the 


enterprise as a shareholder by virtue of the fact 
that the land belonged to him. 


(iii) A suitable scheme should be prepared for partnershi 
and/or shareholding by .members of the Scheduled 
Tribes in all corporate enterprises located in 


tribal areas. 


(iv) The labourers engaged in production of raw materials 


for industries located in trival areas should be 
accorded a special status similar to those directly 
employed by industry and wherever feasible they 
should be made partners in its shareholding as 
also in its management. 


(v) The tribal people should be exempt from taxes on 
their ances tra properties in the event of the 
concerned area being brought within the jurisdiction 
of an urban body. 


(vi) The Government should provide such support as may 
be necessary to enable the tribal people to take 
advantage of these special dispensations. 


(vi) Growth Centres and New Townships 


442 I may now refer to the recent initiative by the 
Government of India about the establishment of growth cent- 
res in different States and also the proposed township 
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on the maninland near Bombay under consideration of the 
Government of Maharashtra. The development of these centres 
and township(s) in these cases is likely to be well-planned 
ahead of time in contrast to the near unplanned urban growth 
elsewhere notwithstanding the provisions of town planning. 
The benefits which are likely to accrue to those who may 
enter the fray in the beginning, just as in other urban 
areas, are likely to be colossal. It may be mentioned 
here that the experience of even planned development so 
far as members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
are concerned has not been a happy one, for example, in 
settlement colonies alluded to earlier. The new initiative 
provides a good opportunity for intervention by the State 
in favour of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
for enabling them to get an honourable entry in the new 
areas and become partners in their development. 
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l, therefore, recommend that: 


The Central Government in consultation with the 
concerned State Governments should prepare a comprehensive 
plan for enabling members of the Scheduled Castes and 
scheduled Tribes to take advantage of new opportunities 
being created in the proposed growth centres in general 
and the likely new township on the mainland near Bombay 
in particular. While the plan should provide for a built- 
in differential in their favour and such other provisions 
as may be necessary, the Government may create a Special 
fund for enabling members of SCs and STs to partake in 


new development. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


Having outlined the broader frame which should 
be adopted for ensuring equity and justice to members of 
SCs and STs in fulfilment of the obligation of the State 
in terms of the safeguards provided for them in the Consti- 
tution, the next important question is about ways and means 
for ensuring that the system really works. This aspect 
will have to be considered at three levels, viz., at the 
level of the nation, the institutions and the community. 
It will be necessary to begin at the national level. Unless 
the perspectives are clear at that level even a comprehensi- 
ve plan of welfare and advancement as outlined earlier 
will not be adequate in the face of the backlash of develop- 
ment which will continue to become increasingly severe 
while the countervailing forces would remain too weak even 
to neutralise its effect. 


National Ethos 


5.2 The national ethos after Independence was unequivoe- 
ally for social and economic justice in its true spirit 
which was duly reflected in the Constitutionai schema. 
Even though the basic premises have remained unchanged, 
it is clear that there has been significant slide back 
œn many a crucial point. The result is that not only inequ- 
ality is growing but it is being accepted, albeit implicitly 
inevitable if not a positive attribute and to that extent 
the social and economic goals are being compromised. The 
basic question is whether in the ethos in which equity 
has visibly receded to a secondary position, members of 
the most disadvantaged communities (on account of their 
social situation in the case of the Scheduled Castes and 
a different stage of development in the case of the Schedul- 
ed Tribes) in general can be expected to get a significantly 
better deal compared to other poorer sections of the 
community. 


5332 This is clearly not possible irrespective of the 
impression which may be created due to the accrual of benef- 
its of positive discrimination to some of their members. 
Ordinary members of these communities in an inequitous 
national milieu will continue to face bias, prejudice and 
hostility in the larger community of the deprived engaged 
in the raw struggle for existence. In fact, it is now clear 
that in the initial enthusiasm after Independence the intri- 
cacies of the problems, which would arise in the way of 
equity and justice and the way the vested interests in 
the society could realign themselves and reappear with 
new vigour, were not realised. In a milieu of good faith 
it was sincerely believed that the inequity was transient 
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and the normal processes of change in a nation wedded to 
the establishment of an egalitarian society would be suffic- 
ient to make good the initial handicap and neutralise the 
adverse processes. 


PET A The implications of the premises noted above are 
best illustrated by the policies relating to the welfare 
and advancement of the Scheduled Tribes in whose case the 
safeguards in the Constitution are explicit and comprehensi- 
ve. Ihe importance of special provisions in the Fifth 
Schedule to the Constitution has been discussed earlier. 
But the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission 
in 1961, in keeping with the ethos of that time, came to 
the conclusion that the States could enact Suitable laws 
in the ordinary course for protecting their interests. 
Therefore, they concluded that extension of the Scheduled 
Areas so as to cover all the tribal Majority areas was 
not really necessary. The rationale of strong provisions 
being made in the Constitution under the Fifth Schedule 
thus got ignored. This was reinforced by the lack of appre- 
ciation of the tribal situation at the policy making levels 
and their belief in general programmes of development being 
the right answers to their problems. For example, it was 
under this belief that a number of communities in Uttar 
Pradesh were not declared as Scheduled Tribes even though 
they were recognised as aboriginal tribes for a long time 
during the  pre-Independence period. Consequently, they 
have been denied even the minimal protection which the 
tribal people elsewhere enjoyed resulting in unprecedented 
and unparalleled exploitation of these people in the remote 
recesses of hills and forests on the southern border of 
that State. 


565 The most fateful omission with regard to the tribal 
situation has ben non-appreciation of the fact, let alone 
its implications, that the tribal people are passing through 
a unique phase in their history when the change is so fast 
that it is beyond their comprehension and the response 
of most of the tribal communities to the new challenge 
by itself is bound to be inadequate. This transitional 
phase is critical since whatever is lost during this period 
cannot be retrieved. The tribal people are not only losing 
command over resources at a very fast rate but are also 
facing social disorganisation which is unprecedented in 
their history. It is a pity that these processes are sought 
to be rationalised and at times are even accorded the aura 
of inevitability. The situation in tribal areas provi- 
des the most propitious setting for operation of not only 
a variety of malignant forces in complete disregard of 
the law but even for their operation under the guise of 
law which could have devastating effect on the community. 
Much of the exploitation in tribal areas is ironically 
perpetrated in forms which appear to be innocuous and in 
pursuance of the normal tasks of the administration under 
the relevant laws and rules. The traditional Style of 
neutrality in the administration, therefore, is unsuitable 
for these areas, The administration cannot remain a mute 
witness to the depredations of the tribal economy by the 
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vested interests even though the law may not be offended 
or their masks may carry some attractive designs. 


5.6 The tales of woes from tribal areas are hardly 
heard outside. And when they come they are not taken seri- 
ously and are ascribed to some odd lapse here and there. 
There has been no systematic appraisal of the tribal situa- 
tion on a continuing basis even though the Constitution 
enjoins on the Governor the responsibility for preparing 
a Report on the state of Administration of the Scheduled 
Areas for submission to the President annually. These 
Reports are no doubt prepared but in a routine fashion 
as if for complying with the formality. They do not even 
touch the delicate subject of the state of administration 
and are mere compilations of Departmental activities. 
Even this grave omission in regard to a Constitutional 
directive has been taken as an ordinary lapse. The result 
is that the vital role which the administration is expected 
to play has been lost sight of and its depredations have 


gone unnoticed. No Government have accepted boldly the 
adverse effects of malfunctioning of the system with the 
result that there has been ambivalence in the State's polic- 
ies, programmes and action. Otherwise how can one explain 


that even when it is universally accepted that the biggest 
problem which the tribal people face is the exploitation 
by the small functionaries of Government and it is also 
acknowledged that these areas have been treated as punish- 
ment postings in almost all the States, years pass by in 
routine paper exercises and no action is taken on this 
crucial issue either by the State Governments or by the 
Central Government? Even communications from the highest 
level are forgotten within a short period of their issue 
and the situation continues to go from bad to worse. 


5.7 The denial of safeguards to members of the Scehedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes through inaction is a common 
device which is conveniently acquiesced in by the vested 
interests. But reference here must be made to some new 
trends which are at variance with the climate of faith 
and goodwill alluded to earlier. The incidence of actions 
taken under the cover of law and misuse of legal processes 
has risen significantly and the trend is continuing. There 
are occasions where even the Government Departments do 
not hesitate to resort to these devices. Relief sometimes 
can be claimed through intervention of courts but even 
courts cannot go beyond a point. And their directions 
can be complied with mrelyfor the sake of keeping to the form 
without making a significant difference in the peal situa- 


tion. 


5.8 There are three typical situations—(i) ignoring 
the provisions of law and Constitutional obligations, (ii) 
inequitous actions by officials ostensibly in pursuance 
of their duty but not in consonance with the spirit of 
the law or the declared policies of the Government but 
acquiesced in by the Government and (iii) patently illegal 
actions by the Government. A few examples from three major 
areas which concern the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
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Tribes the most-—-forest, land and wages—and are illustrati- 
ve of the trend are given below: 


Forest 


(i) Forest Villages 


5.9 With the enforcement of the Constitution on 26 
January 1950 begar and other similar forms of forced labour 
stood prohibited and punishable in accordance with law. 
The incongruity of the conditions imposed by the Forest 
Departments on the people living in forest villages, however, . 
continued since those were taken to be as natural as 
the appearance of flora and fauna evincing no special note. 
The plea of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commi- 
ssion (1961) for security of tenure díd not make any differ- 
ence. It was only in Kerala (1969) that the Hillman Rules 
which govern the condition of living of the people in the 
forest area were challenged and struck down by the High 
Court which held that these constituted violation of the 
fundamental rights, the conditions being in the nature 
of forced labour. More than five years elapsed before 
the Government of India took note of this violation and 
advised the States in 1975 to convert all the forest villa- 
ges into revenue villages and restore to the people living 
in these areas the right of freedom guaranteed to the citiz- 
ens of the country. While some States have accepted this 
advice, albeit reluctantly at times, some others are still 
holding on in gross violation of the fundamental rights 
of the people living there for generations. 


(ii) Fight over Droppings of Cattle 


r, 10 In Madhya Pradesh an enthusiastic young Divisional 
Forest Officer decreed that the tribal people could not 
collect in the reserved forests droppings of the cattle 
which used to migrate in large numbers for'grazing during 
the season under valid permits. According to this officer 
the droppings constituted a minor forest produce over which 
the tribal could stake no claim being not provided for 
under any rule. This deprived hundreds of tribal people 
who used to get engaged in this activity every season for 
decades and earn a little money. Representations from 
the people directly and also through voluntary organisations 
were of no avail. The District Collector also could not 
intervene. My own reference to the Forest Minister, when 
this matter was brought to my notice, remained unreplied. 


5.11 Getting no relief from any quarter including the 
Constitutional authority, a petition was filed by the people. 
Even that petition which made plea both for equity 


and justice against illegal action did not make the system 
respond for review of the orders suo moto by the Department 
or prevail on the State to undo the injustice. Instead 
the State decided to support the action .by defending it 
before the Court. The learned Government Advocate appearing 
for the respondents, i.e., the State of Madhya Pradesh, 
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used the legal prowess at his command and also the full 
authority of the State behind him to assert the claim of 
the State on droppings of the cattle in a cool stoical 
style without any qualms of conscience. There was not 
even a semblance of realisation that the learned Advocate 
was appearing for the very same State which was responsible 
for providing protection to the very same people on the 
opposite side, who had been reduced through diabolic proces- 
ses of deprivation to a state of ignomy where they had 
to fight for the privilege of collecting the droppings 
in an area, which at least in their dreams had continued 
to inspire images of the abode of their ancestors in the 
bygone golden age. It was fortunate that the Honourable 
Justige of the High Court accepted the interpretation of 
the terms used in the law in favour of the peonle(AmexreIV). They 
could resume the collection and make a living, albeit at 
the sub-human level. 


5.12 One wonders what would have been their plight if 
a somewhat different word had been used in the law, for 
no one can predict what turn each term in the law may take 
in future and become the arbiter of the destiny of a people 
who know nothing about the learned deliberations at the 
time of its enactment or later when it is interpreted. 
Nothing happened in this State even after this gross violat- 
ion of the right to life of a people was exposed and con- 
firmed by the Court.  Ostensibly the State must have deemed 
this violation to be the duty of its officers, not of insig- 
nificant consequence to the welfare of the State! 


(iii)Wages in Forestry 


5.13 In Maharashtra a notification under the Minimum 
Wages Act was issued on 15-5-1986 by the Labour Department 
which entitled the forestry workers to a wage of Rs.14 
per day. The Forest Department, however, had fixed the 
wages earlier according to the departmental procedure which 
envisaged a minimum wage of Rs.7.60 per day only. This 
notification under the law was ignored by the Forest office- 
rs in deference to the provisions in the departmental circu- 


lar. This decision of the Forest officers cannot have any 
rationale other than the premise of an exclusive domain 
or 'government within government! of theirs so far as the 
forest region in the State is concerned. The Forest Develo- 


pment Corporation of Maharashtra, however, appears to have 
tripped with regard to this unstated premise and accepted 
the dictate of the law and started paying the minimum wage 
as per statutory provision. This was obviously blasphemous. 
Suitable instructions were issued by the Forest Department. 
The Corporation was obliged to ,concede the dictum of the 
Department notwithstanding the clear authority of law behind 


its action. It had to revert to the departmental rates 
in full knowledge of the fact that these constituted violat- 


ion of the law. 


5.14 When this illegal and unjust position came to my 
notice a reference was made by me to the State Coverment(Amexre V) 
in the hope that such an obvious illegality would be removed 
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and what was due to the people under the law would be conce- 
ded once it came to the notice of the Mantralaya, since 
that was the least which could be expected in a system 
wedded to the rule of law. It is regretted that this Simple 
belief in the system was belied.. The Forest Department 
held the view, which was obviously accepted by the State 
Government,that the notification was null and void since 
the due procedure was not followed iby the concerned Depart- 
ment before the issue of notification. The response to 
a writ petition in the High Court on behalf of the 
forestry workers was also stoic. It failed to move 
the Government to see the reason. The Tribal Development 
Department of the Government was not even aware shout the 
Same since no one considered it necessary or worthwhile 
to inform them. Even my attempt, invoking my role as the 
Special Officer appointed under the Constitution, to invite 
the attention of the State Government to the incongruous 
and also improper situation in which one arm of the ver 
Same Government, which was responsible for providin rotec- 


tion against all forms of exploitation to the tribal people, 
was itse responsibie ior exploitation of the very same 
eople, also proved to be of no avail. instead the State 
Rec ernaent issued another order which was not only unjust 
but also illegal according to which 'the implementation 
of the minimum wages fixed' under the notification was 
‘held in abeyance until further orders'. No one cared 
about the void which was created by this notification, 
My reference to the State Government even on this point 
failed to evoke any response. Ihe exploitation of the 
eople under the guise of rules but in utter disregard 


of the law unmindful of the State's Constitutional obligati- 
on continued unabated. The rules revailed as the law 


remained mute and the Constitution a hapless witness! 


5.15 It was only in March 1988 that the minimum wages 
for forestry were revised, albeit grudgingly. But the 
&uthorities were perhaps fully convinced about the equity 
of the wages which they had been paying till then, for 
that was what perhaps according to them was due to the 
tribal people whose needs were not many and also perhaps 
because they also owed something to the forest which provi- 
ded them other forms of sustenance. Consequently, they 
could not reconcile to such a big jump in the earnings 
of those people. The circular of the Forest Department 
authorised its officials that labourers in forestry could 
be engaged for a duration of 752 of the normal working 
day and could be paid a wage equivalent to three-fourths 
of that provided in the statute. I have ben informed that 
this practice was in vogue in the Forest Department for 
some time. But no one seems to be concerned that this 
may be violative of the law of minimum wages, Moreover, 
nobody thought it necessary to ponder as to how those who 
were still guided by the sun and stars could be expected 
to make fine computation as envisaged in that fiat and 
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that too in a setting where the Forest Guard was the lord 
and the forest an exclusive estate. And what will they 
do with the one-fourth time at their disposal? All these 
considerations are perhaps not valid since the tribal people 
live in a different world. That the people who have worked 
for the Forest Department after the new wage rate was en- 
forced under the law and are entitled to the arrears equiva- 
lent to. the difference in the wage rate has remained unreso- 
lved and my reference on this point unresponded. One wonde- 
rs whether the Government could have afforded to withhold 
even for a single day a single dime of what is legally 
due to the workers, sáy, in Bombay or Delhi! 


Land 


5.106 The most ominous development is where some State 
authorities have boldly taken the course of denying the 
safeguards in utter disregard of the law concerning land. 
The most important reason for protective measures against 
land alienation being ineffective is the tremendous pressure 
which can be brought about by nonetribals who wield influ- 


ence and to which the administration also acquiescesin. 
The restoration of land is resisted to the end by these 
people. In fact, even patently illegal transfers are sought 
to be justified on moral grounds and there is a feeling 
of hurt when the State tries to undo what it considers 
as unjust. Ironically as the scale of land alienation 
has become larger, the power of numbers has swung against 
the tribal people and all sorts of rationalisations are 
trotted out which evoke a positive response in all forums 
because what at the moment seems ultimately to matter is 
the arithmetic of numbers. The injustice meted out to 
the tribal people in the beginning is forgotten and sympathy 
is shown to those who may have to give’ way in favour of 
the rightful claimants of the land illegally held. 


5,17 The way the States of Kerala, Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh have dealt with the land issues of tribals would 
illustrate this tmesirable trend. The Government of Kerala 
passed a law for protection of tribal lands and restoration 
of illegally alienated lands in 1975. This Act was not 
brought into effect for one full decade. The Government 
took the next step of notifying the law in 1986 only after 
embarrassing questions were raised in different forums, 
And even after they were reluctantly obliged to enforce 
the law it was made effective from 1982, not even 1975, 
let alone an earlier date which is what honouring the Cons- 
titutional spirit would have required. And the chances 
are that even after all formal processes have been gone 
through the law may remain a dead letter for the will to 
enforce it may be lacking. The population of the tribal 
people in Kerala is just one per cent and obviously what 
happens to them cannot be a big concern to those who are 
concerned about the majority opinion--right or wrong. 
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5.18 in Maharashtra a secret circular was issued on 
31-7-86 by the State Government, asking the Revenue authorit- 
ies not to take action for restoration of lands to the 
tribal people illegally acquired by the non-tribals in 
accordance with the provisions of the law in force for 
protection of tribal people. This circular was obviously 
not only against the law but was in flagrant violation 
of the State's responsibility for providing protection 
to members of the Scheduled Tribes. However, when this 
matter was brought to the notice of the Chief Minister 
by me the circular was promptly withdrawn. 


5.19 Andhra Pradesh presents an extreme example. The 
State Government issued an order in 1979 asking the Revenue 
authorities not to take action for restoration of illegally 
&lienated tribal lands under the provisions of the Regulati- 
on in those cases where the person currently in possession 
of the land happened to be a small cultivator. The High. 
Court of Andhra Pradesh struck down this circular being 
patently illegal. However, the State Government did not 
consider it necessary to withdraw this order. The State 
Tribal Development Department only circulated the decision 
of the High Court to the Revenue officers. The implicit 
message was clear. Even though the impugned order Was 
illegal, the officials still need not take action as that 
was not only the expressed will of the Government but also 
the real intention. The formal references from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes as also the Union Welfare Minister did 
not have any effect. Even a communication from me inviting 
the attention of the State Government that this amounted 
to the denial of Constitutional safeguards by the State 
Government to members of the Scheduled Tribes, which was 
its Constitutional responsibility, has evoked no response 
even after a lapse of more than a year. On the contrary, 
an unusual development took place in Andhra Pradesh. An 
all party meet was organised on this issue which endorsed 
the desirability of changing the law itself. Here’is a 
unique situation where the interests of the most vulnerable 
sections of our community, which are provided sareguards 
by the founding fathers with great care and consideration, 
are sought to be negated simply because the rest of the 
people in the State feel otherwise. It is intriguing as 
to why the Central Government did not consider this flagrant 
disregard of the Constitutional provisions by the State 
Government as a fit enough issue for invoking the powers 
bestowed on them by the Constitution and issuing a direction 
to the State Government asking them tc withdraw that black 
order which stands for the negation of the great values 
for which our Constitution stands. 


Wages and Bondage 


5.20 While the issue of wages in agriculture no doubt 

concerns the. State of the agricultural economy as a whole, 
z: - $e 9 * ` «© e 
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vators and their inability to pay higher wages is used 
as a ploy by those who can afford to pay-not only the mini- 
mum wages but even more. The ostensible posture of some 
States to protect the interests of the farmers is really 
serving as a counteragent to the normal processes of change 
informing that sector which could bring about a new balance. 


The pegging down of wages in all works taken up under the 
employment guarantee scheme to the minimum agricultural 
wages in Maharashtra deprives the poor of the due benefits 
of buoyancy in other sectors which instead accrue to middle- 
men and contractors in the form of nuge profits. 


55.21 The most ignominous example of dire poverty coexist- 
ing with affluence comes from South Gujarat. This region 
has received substantial benefit of irrigation. The farmers 
have. adopted modern agronomical practices and taken to 
growing of cash crops, particularly sugarcane. The farmers 
are articulate and informed having organised themselves 
in sugar cooperatives and have thus established direct 
links with the market retaining the full benefit of value- 
added due to processing and manufacturing. But ironically 
the Halpatis, one of the weakest tribal communities who 
have lost the command over their resource base long back 
in history and have been working as agricuitural labourers 
ever since, not only could not claim even a small share 
in the „benefits of this development but their position 
has become worse. In fact, one has not to search for labou- 
rers in real bondage; they strike the eye anywhere if one 
only cares to see. They continue to serve in bondage for 
meagre wages on the estates of the neo-rich farmers whose 
strangleholds have become still more tight. Ihe resource 
base of the tribal people in the neighbouring region extend- 
ing from Panchmahals to Khandesh has got so depleted that 
it cannot sustain the people even for a few months in fi 
year, Consequently, they are driven in search of employ- 
ment in all directions including islands of affluence iñ 
South Gujarat. These people away from their homes ars 
obliged to work for any wage howsoever, meagre. The locat 
farmers have successfully used the myth of local labourers, 
particularly the Halpatis, being lazy persons incapable 


of sustained hard work. These migrant sugarcane harvesters 
work in deplorable conditions and receive not even a fracti- 


on of what can be considered to be reasonably due to them 
in the sugarcane economy. 


Dee A sensitive officer in the Labour Department of 
Gujarat undertook a realistic assessment of their economic 
conditions and came to the conclusion that the law of the 
land was being violated insofar as their wages were far 
below the statutory minimum wage. However, no action was 
taken by the Government even though the sugar factories 
which employed these labourers could not have any justifica- 
tion for paying low wages on account of their assumed incap- 
&city to pay or otherwise. It was left to the goodwill 
of some voluntary organisations to agitate their case before 
the Court where the legal battle is continuing even though 
some concessions have been given. 
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5.23 That the provisions of the two important laws conce- 
rning labour, viz., the Minimum Wages Act and the Inter- 
State Migrant Workers Act, have been flagrantly violated 
is crystal clear. But in this the fact that the provisions 
of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act are attracted 
has been ignored. When I invited the attention of the 
State Government to the gross violation of the law by insti- 
tutions which are supposed to be cooperative and work for 
the welfare of the people, a formal reply was received. 
It has been contended by the State Government that there 
was no violation of the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act. It is regrettable that the State Government did not 
deem it necessary to formally investigate the impugned 
violation of the safeguards provided for the Scheduled 
Tribes under the Constitution even after I in my capacity 
as Special Officer had specifically opined that the conditi- 
ons of work of migrant labourers in the area were in the 
nature of bondage as stipulated under the law (Annexure V1). 


Mere Formal Compliance 


5.24, The most important factor responsible for this 
state is the formal way in which the Constitutional require- 
ments with regard to the setting up of institutions and 
their functioning have been attended to without due regard. 
to the underlying spirit. The safeguards  incóÓrporated 
in the Constitution and institutions for protecting the 
interesté¢s of the weaker sections are an integral part 
of the formal State apparatus. Such safeguards are necessa- 
ry even in 8 democratic nation wedded to establishment 
of a socialist republic because in real life there may 
be situations where the interests of smaller groups may 
be ignored and even negated in the face of the interests 
of the majority. Equity for the smaller groups, particularly 
those who have a further handicap of social prejudice as 
the Scheduled Castes and that of being at a different stage 
of development as the Scheduled Tribes, could not be left 
to the normal functioning of a democratic system. These 

rovisions, therefore, are really concerned with the spirit 
of a democratic societ rather than the functionin of 


the formal system in accordance with formally defined democ- 
ratic processes. But having made the provisions in the 


Constitution and established the institutions in the system 
the discharge of those obligations would depend on the 
way the authorities responsible for running the affairs 
of the State are disposed towards them. Even here the 
founding fathers were cautious and incorporated important 
provisions in the Constitution so that these matters were 
not subject to the trial of strength amongst different 
groups in the representative bodies. For example, the nece- 
ssary devolution of funds for tribal development is a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of India. This was done with 
a view to avoiding this question being discussed along 
party lines in the legislature. Specific responsibilities 
alongwith adequate powers in matters concerning tribal 
welfare have been assigned to the Governor of the State. 
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But even these arrangements did not work out in accordance 
with the spirit of the Constitution as has been alluded 


to earlier. 


5.25 I trust that the spirit in which the issues mention- 
ed above have been taken up by me will be appreciated by 
the concerned authorities. I would urge that it may be 
ensured that-onee the. question of Constitutional safeguards 
is brought in, the same is considered in accordance with 
the spirit of the Constitution rather than in a routine 
formal way. The Constitution itself has charged the State 
with the responsibility of ensuring that the interests 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are not compro- 
mised merely for considerations of form, procedure or even 
the law. This is particularly so in the case of tribal 
people living in the Scheduled Areas. It is expected that 
the stand of the State in this regard will be unequivocally 
in their favour. Any wilful neglect of this responsibility 
at any level is obviously a violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution even though it may not offend a law. 
Therefore, any dissonance such as noted in the. preceding 
paragraphs should automatically claim the attention of 
the Cabinet and the Governor in the State and also that 
of the Union Cabinet. It is also necessary that suitable 
modalities are worked out for dealing with cases of wilful 
neglect of this Constitutional responsibility. 


5426 I, therefore, recommend that: 


Suitable provisions may be made jin the rules of 
business of Government for dealing with cases of alleged 


violation of Constitutional safeguards for members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. All such cases 
should claim the attention of the Cabinet and the Governor 
in the State and the Union Cabinet at the Centre. A conven- 


tion should also be established, and, if necessary, a suit- 


able Central law ma be enacted for makin a reference 


to the Supreme Court about those cases in which an authority 


knowingly acts in a way so as to deny to members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes the rivilege of 
Constitutional safeguards or knowingly refrains from taking 
appropriate measures for rovidin effective rotection 
against exploitation. Such wilful neglect, if established 


should make the concerned person or persons liable for 
appropriate action. 





Institutional Structure and Organisation 


5.27 I will now take up for consideration institutional 
arrangements for the Constitutional safeguards. There 
are two aspects in this regard which have to be clearly 
appreciated. As has been repeatedly referred to earlier, 
equity to the weaker sections is not just a matter of some 
welfare schemes and developmental programmes. They are 
important but come next to what can be considered as a 
precondition, Vides provision of effective  correctives 
to those operations of the larger system which are respon- 
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sible for ο. adverse forces affecting the weaker 
sections. I must e noted here that the institutions 


and people in the modern sector of the economy have the 
advantage of moving alongwith the new forces of development. 
Therefore, the management of those institutions is a compar- 
atively easier task and the people who manage need not 
possess extraordinary qualities of hand, head and heart. 


But institutions responsible for ensuring equity for the 
weaker sections have an extremely onerous task as they 
ave to contend against the forces of development, nay,the 
tide of time itself. Therefore, these institutions must 


be exceptionally strong and efficient to be effective. 


Such institutions have to function like a built-in correcti- 
ve mechanism within a system the normal tendency of which 
is to move on, not only disregardin ut at times tramplin 

upon the interests of those for whose protection these 
institutions may have been established. In this context 
mere establishment of institutions by itself cannot be 
sufficient. Nay, if the institutions responsible for these 
corrective measures are themselves weak they will not only 
be ineffective but even dysfunctional since their presence 
may be deemed to fulfil the formal requirements as envisaged 
in the Constitution, yet not discharging the responsibility 
in the real sense. The existence of weak institutions 
thus goes against the interests of the poor. They may 
succumb before the pressure of other powerful interests 
and may not be able to rise to the occasion needed for 
defending the cause of the weak in a system which is built 
on the premise of adequacy of internal checks and counterch- 


ecks within itself. A case not represented is better than 
a case poorly represented. ` 


5.28 It is here that there is ambivalence about the 
role of institutions responsible for the welfare and advanc- 
ement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Their 
role as an instrument for countering effectively the general 
processes of the system which adversely affect these commu- 
nities so as to ensure an equitable balance has not been 
really appreciated. At best they become concerned with 
salvage operations and welfare after the damage has been 
done. In fact, their intervention at the policy level to 
ensure, that the interests of the weak are not adversely 
affected in the processof change and development is ignored, 
if not curtly resented. It is unfortunate that this role 
of theirs is perceived as negative and as an avoidable 
irritant rather than being accepted as a positive contri- 
bution which they make by standing for equity and justice 
which is the only sure bet for ensuring that the pace of 
development is steady and its progression in the right 
direction. 


5.29 The genesis of the above ambivalence can be traced 
to the design of the administrative structure. The structu- 
re of the institutions responsible for the welfare of the 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes follows the common 
pattern and is exactly the same as that of other functional 
Departments/Ministries. But in the case of functional 
organisations the lines of command are clear and the respon- 
sibilities are specific. Each one of them has a limited 
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slot whose size is becoming inereasingly smaller with great- 
er specialisation of administrative functions. Some of 
them are at most concerned with public dealings and not ' 
welfare of a people. Usually it is not the administration 
which goes out to the people but the people are expected 
to approach the system. Such a structure is obviously 
unsuitable for the welfare and advancement of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes which cannot be fully defined 
in purely formal terms comprising, e.g., a set of schemes 
of development. It is generally the better placed and 
stronger sections amongst the weaker sections who are 
not only able to take advantage of welfare schemes but 
also approach the authorities for redress of their grievanc- 
es. The vast majority of the poor accept all forms of 
deprivations as destined and are reconciled to live with 
then. 


5.30 The task of a Department concerned with the welfare 
of such people, therefore, by any standards is a stupendous 
one. A mixed feeling of awe and admiration engulfs one 
when one considers the responsibility of the Central Welfare 
Ministry charged with the task of ensuring equity and justi- 
ce for one-fourth of the country's population, who are 
not only facing the ravages of poverty but are struggling 
against deep-seated prejudice both of the traditional feuda- 
listic mould and the modern development theology. The Centr- 
'al Ministry and the State Departments have to ensure that 
the innumerable activities—tiny, small and big—taken 
up by the ‘maze of institutions and organisations in the 
end make sense to the person whom they are supposed to 
serve. It is well-known that a small omission in the design 
or a little dissonance in the functioning of components 
of a large machine can make the total effort infructuous 
or may even become a liability to the person whom it is' 
supposed to serve. In administration coordination is a 
dirty word. Consequently, the question is whether the 
nodal Ministry/Department has sufficient stature to effect 
the needed coordination and provide the requisite leadership 
so that all bits put together yield the desired result. 
The common feeling is that it is not so. 


5.31 It may be recalled at this stage that the Tribal 
and Harijan Welfare Departments in the States and the 
Central Ministry in the beginning were mainly concerned 
with a few welfare programmes under what is known as the 
Welfare of Backward Classes Sector. The scope of their 
responsibilities underwent a sea-change after the new stra- 
tegy for tribal development during the Fifth Plan and for 
the Scheduled Castes' development during the Sixth Plan 
were accepted. But their style of functioning has remained 
more or less the same. The most important element of the 
new strategy is that the welfare and advancement of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is a national task 
and all sectoral authorities are responsible for those 
items which come under their purview. In this frame the 
Tribal and Harijan Welfare Departments cannot be expected 
to have direct responsibility of executing specific schemes 
as during the earlier phase. They should have assumed 
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a much bigger responsibility of ensuring that the other 
agencies take their tasks seriously and, what is more impor- 
tant, they themselves would stand by members of the Schedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes in all contingencies, par- 
ticularly when they are at odds with the apparatus of the 
State itself. However, in the absence of due appreciation 
of this role these Departments have preferred to add to 
their direct responsibilities in various functional areas 
as the level of investment in these programmes rose sharply 
after the Fifth Plan. This makes for overlap of jurisdic- 
tion and blurring of responsibilities, the most notable 
cases being in respect of education and marketing, e.g., 
in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Maharashtra. This results 
in laxity in control and infructuous heavy overheads. 
Moreover, what is worse, while the concerned functional 
Department, say, the Education Department which has the 
expertise does not feel fully responsible and involved 
in tribal education, the subject is handled by those who 
have no competence for the same. This is in contravention 
of the new strategy and has inhibited these Departments 
from assuming the crucial role of an effective nodal agency 
and spokesman of the weaker sections and affected persons. 
The inevitable result of the above ambivalence is creation 
of a vicious circle. These institutions have remained 
weak and they are not even well-equipped for discharging 
the onerous responsibilities cast on them by the Constitu- 
tion itself. In the context of non-appreciation cf the 
real roles and lack of strength in the concerned institu- 
tions for taking up the great challenges, they seek fulfil- 
ment in doing a few tasks here and there which can be pro- 
jected as their accomplishments and make for reasonable 
reports. Consequently, these institutions are not presti- 
gious. The assignments therein are not high in the choice 
of administrative personnel notwithstanding some outstanding 
exceptions. Some sensitive people do make a choice, even 
though the institutions are rated low in hierarchy. But 
these people find themselves at odds as soon as they try 
to projeet their roles in the right perspective. When 
they become more inconvenient they are readily replaced. 
It is only in the State of Andhra Pradesh that the postings 
in tribal areas and relating to the Scheduled Castes! 
development have acquired peer group appreciation in some 
of the services and are coveted postings. Otherwise more 
often than not, not only these institutions have a low 
prestige value, many of those who man them are not equal 
to the difficult task expected of them. 


5.32 The most important task of the nodal Ministry/ 
Department for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
is to be continuously apprised of the perceptions of the 
people and keep abreast of their real situation uninhibited 
by the constraints of the formal system of which the Minis- 
try/Department happens to be a part. This requirement 
is at variance with the parameters of normal administrative 
Departments in whose case the paradigm of the system is 
supreme and binding. This is not so particulariy in the 
case of tribal affairs in which the Constitution itself 
envisages the system to be adapted suitably. In the case 
of: ordinary Departments the link with, the citizens is 
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through the political executive and also through interaction 
with non-officials including people's representatives in 
different forums. But this limited interaction cannot 
be sufficient for enabling the organisation to imbibe peop- 
le's perception. Therefore, the nodal Department will 
have to go much beyond the normal frame of formal organisa- 
tion. A system will have to be evolved in which there 
is continuing interaction between-the people and the organi- 
sation responsible for the welfare of SCs and STs through 
channels other than purely official and formal. 


5.33 The most incongruous situation in this case arises 
when the tribal people face the wrath of laws which then- 
selves are incongruous and not in keeping with the spirit 
of .the Constitution. In these cases even force may be 
used where the issues under dispute may concern genuine 
rights of the people. In these cases the nodal organisation 
must act on behalf of the people and provide effective 
protection to them. I have already referred to the urgent 
need of a law prohibiting use of force in settling of issues 
which concern essentially civil matters and a prior report 
to a designated authority if a situation of that nature 
is likely to arise before the administration takes any 
step. There is urgent méed for reinforcing the legal provi- 
sions for providing effective protection to members of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and refurbishing 
the administration responsible for their welfare and advan- 
cement. In particular, these concern the provisions of 
the Protection of Civil Rights Act, rights of the tiller 
of the land, minimum wages and equality of opportunity 
in the national economy as a whole. The administration 
responsible for welfare and advancement of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes must be fashioned as the strong- 
est arm of Government and the task should be assigned to 
hand picked ersons in consideration of their ualities 


of hand, head and heart. 


5.34 T, therefore, recommend that: 

The functions and also the structure of the Ministry 
in charge of welfare and advancement of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes should be urgently reviewed in keeping 
with the responsibility of the State envisaged in the Cons- 
titution. The Ministry should primarily function as 8 
nodal authority and should not be burdened with responsibi- 
lities which appropriately belong to functional Ministries/ 
Departments. This Ministry may also be assigned the nodal 
responsibility relating to the poverty alleviation progra- 
mmes for they provide the foundaticn on which supplemental 
effort can be built. The rules of business in the States 
and at the Centre should make it obligatory for ali funct~ 
ional Ministries to seek concurrence of the nodai Ministr 
in all matters which may have im lications for the welfare 
and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
before a final decision is taken in that regard in the 
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Ministry or the matter is piaced before the Cabinet for 
consideration. A convention should be established. that 
if the Minister-in-charge of the nodai Ministry concernin 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is not the Prime 
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Minister or the Chief Minister, he should be formally assig- 
ned the next position in the Cabinet so that nodal respon- 
sibilities can be effectively discharged. 


Some Inherent Limitations 


5.35 The institutional intervention for equity for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes also has another 
inherent limitation which needs to be consciously overcome. 
This limitation arises from the fact,that these institutions 
are a part of the formal system which has built-in bias 
against those who are outside the system. The system is 
a part of the organised sector which enables the members 
of that system to appreciate better the problems of those 
in the organised sector which incidentally also serves 
their own personal or sectional interests. The weaker 
sections, to which the bulk of the Scheduled Castes and 
Seheduled Tribes belong, ex hypothesi, belong to the unorga- 
nised sector. Here is the dilemma. The institutions respo- 
nsible for their welfare, therefore, sometimes take or 
are obliged to take a partisan approach which may not only 
be against the interests of. thame communities but also 
grossly inequitous. 


5.36 The perception of the system with regard to the 
command over and access to the natural resources alluded 
to earlier provides the best illustration. This general 
perception in the larger system inhibits the institutions 
responsible for the welfare and advancement of SCs and 
STs from attending to their responsibilities in their true 
spirit. It is true that the frame of reference for any 
institution has necessarily to be the law of the land. 
Therefore, so long as a law is on the statute book, all 
institutions are expected to accept that as the relevant 
frame of reference. But here lies an important point. 


There is no guarantee that a law passed by a State legislat- 
ure or Parlíament must necessarily be in consonance with 
the spirit of the Constitution. It is clear from the fact 


that the laws are challenged by citizens and courts sometim- 


es do strike down such laws. That some laws may not be 
in consonance with the interests of the tribal people is 
recognised in the Constitution itself by making an extremely 
flexible and comprehensive provision under the Fifth Schedu- 
le to adapt the laws of the land. Moreover, the responsibi- 
lity in this regard has been vested unequivocally with 
the executive. It is thus incum^ent on the agencies respon- 
sible for welfare of the Scheduled Tribes particularly 


that the legal frame need not be accepted by them as sacros- 
anct. The frame of reference of these institutions has 


to be the advancement and welfare of SCs and STs. 





5.37 That this roie has not been appreciated by the 
administration is clear from many an incongruous law being 
extended to the Scheduled Areas notwithstanding the adverse 
effects which they have on the life of the tribal people. 
In some cases it is just the ignorance and in some mistaken 
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perception about the reality. In some cases it- is sheer 
obeisance to the general concern about revenue. The positi- 
on becomes rather invidious in the emerging context in 
which the natural resources, which have sustained the tribal 
people for ages and which they rightfully consider as belon- 
ging to them, are acquiring centrality in the national 
economy. The power elite go by the formal position with 
regard to these resources according to which the State 
has absolute right over the same and the rights of tribals 
are treated as avoidable encumbrances. Their perceptions, 
therefore, are conditioned by the conventional frame of 
input-output considerations. And the use of these resources 
is accordingly planned with full support of reason, law 
and economics. 


5.38 In the context of the above situation the Scheduled 
Areas in particular present an invidious situation. While 
the Constitutional schema envisages necessary adaptation 
of the legal frame to the local situation, the discretion 
for action, which is unfettered, lies with the executive. 
Moreover, in this case initiative can come from the execu- 
tive alone, since the people themselves are unaware even 
about the nature of issues involved and their representa- 


tives are also rather inarticulate. Other enlightened 
groups in the country are unfamiliar with the variegated 
Situations prevailing in different tribal tracts. And 


in this background if the executive fails to take initiative 
in this vital matter, the incongruity between the legal 
frame and the tribal situation continues as has been alluded 
to earlier in numerous contexts. In fact, even a formal 
procedure has not been attempted for ensuring that a law 
not compatible with the tribal ethos is not extended to 
a Scheduled Area or any part thereof or is extended with 
Suitable changes. There are instances where extension 
of an inappropriate law has evoked sharp reaction from 
the people. But more often than not even such laws are 
tolerated with unhappy consequences for the people. 


5.39 Here is a strange situation. An incongruous law 
may prevail not because a conscious decision has been taken 
to that effect but simply because the executive has failed 
in discharging its Constitutional responsibility. This 
position in relation to the Fifth Schedule areas stands 
out in contfast with the situation in the Sixth Schedule 
areas since any extension of general laws in the latter 
case is subject to a process prescribed in the Constitution 
itself. This has saved the Sixth Schedule areas from being 
inundated by laws not compatible with the local situation. 
In the absence of due adaptation of laws before their 


extension to the Fifth Schecuie areas the potential rights 

of the people inplicit in the Constitutional schema remain 

unrealised. Moreover, the people ave even penalised for 

violation of such laws--the most obvious example being 
This 


that of excise—-for no fault of theirs. is, to say 
the least, an incongruous situation which should be urgently 


considered at the highest level and also engage attention 
of the Supreme Court in the interest of natural justice 
who may consider giving such directions as they may deem 
fit in the circumstances mentioned above. 
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5.40 I, therefore, recommend that. 


(i) A suitable procedure should be instituted for a regular 
review of the ordinar laws before their extension 
to the Scheduled Areas as they are or with such adap- 
tation as may be necessary in each case. 


(ii) The unha situation arising from non-action bv the 
executive in regard to due adaptation of laws ma 


be considered by the oupreme Court for such directions 
as they may deem necessary in that regard. 


Living Touch and Monitoring 


5.41 Απ΄ important task of the nodal Ministry/Departments 
in the context of the above situation is to devie suitable 
modalities so that they can have a clear perception of 
what the people are feeling about their own situation and 
what the Government propose to do for them. There is hardly 
any monitoring in this sense which is real and crucial. 
What is b ing monitored is only the outlays and expenditure 
and some figures about beneficiaries. These figures do 
not tell much as we will see presently. The functioning 
of the RHecscarch Institutes concerned with the Scheduled 


Castes anu Scheduled Tribes has been routinised., They 
are hardly throwing any light on issues vitally concerning 
Lhe welfaro and advancement of the Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes. 


D. dd Let mo begin with the simplest items like the flow 
of information. As noted earlier, even the figures about 
outlays, expenditure, etc., for the welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes leave much cto be desired. 
In most cases the information for each item has to be spe- 
ciaily collected on each occasion. There is no reason why 
all the organisations and institutions should not organise 
their information flow in such & way that what they are 
doing in discharging their Constitutional responsibility 
towards the welfare of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes becomes known for self-appraisal in normal course 
as is being done in the case of reservations in services 
which touches only a small part of the complex issues of 
equity and justice. For example, the Reserve Bank of India 
collects information regarding the large-sized multipurpose 
cooperative societies and the Education Ministry collects 
information about enrolment, etc., as a part of the normal 
flow. This practice can be easily adopted by other organis- 
ations. 


org ee. There is no baseline data about status of the econo- 
my of the Scheauled Castes and Scheduled Tribes nor 15 
there any attempt to generate a time series which could 
give the trend. In the absence of this realisation on 
behalf of various Departments even detailed exercises by 
them miss the tribal realities for the simple reason that 
the ordinary parameters adopted for general studies may 
not be capable of giving correct picutre of the tribal 
situation. For example, the major crops of tribal areas 
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are lumped together as 'others! in the standard proforma 
of agricultural statistics and rightly so because they 
account for a small part of the agricultural produce in 
the country as a whole. But such statistics are of no 
use even for a preliminary review of the tribal economy, 
let alone detailed planning. The vital variations in the 
local situations, which is one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of tribal areas, are averaged out even at the 
Block level, yielding no information about the reality. 
Village-wise presentation of available social service may 
not convey anything worthwhile about their status for the 
tribal people for whom the relevant unit is the hamlet 
and not the village which may at times comprise scores 
of them scattered over a large area. similarly authentic 
information on shifting cultivation, even about the number 
of tribal peopie depending on shifting cultivation wholly 
or partly, is not available to date notwithstanding the 
most.detailed agricultural census every five years. 


5.44, I, therefore, recommend that: 
(i) The Government of India should prepare a status paper 


about the social and economic conditions of the’ Schedu- 
led Gastes and Scheduled Tribes in the countr for 


the year 1989 which should also give an estimate 
about the differential between the levels of develop- 

ment of SCs and STs and the rest in different parts 
of the country based on Sample surveys and indepth 


studies. This should serve as the bench-mark for 


assessing the level of development in the coming years. 


(ii) The bench-mark survey may be followed by an annual 
reconnoitre survey which should aim at keeping track 


of the trends. 


(iii)The next comprehensive study should be undertaken 
in the last year of the Eighth Five Year Plan for 
assessing the levels achieved, identifying the gaps 
and determining the effort for their advancement during 


the next Five Year Plan. 


(iv) Each functional Ministry should prepare a status paper 
on the economic situation of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in relation to their respective 
areas of responsibility. 


(v) The normal information flow in each Ministry should 
be reviewed and suitably revised so that necessary 
information relating to SCs and STs is available as 
& part of the normal flow. I 


(vi) The responsibility for the bench-mark survey,quinque- 
nnial comprehensive survey and annual  reconnoitre 
Survey should be entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey Organisation which has the necessary expertise. 
The NSSO should be suitably assisted in this regard 


b various organisations includin the Tribal and 


Harijan Research Institutes in the States. 
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Peace and Good Government in Scheduled Areas 
— S Vernmnent in Scneduled Areas 


5.45 The measures suggested above are necessary for 
dealing with general matters concerning SCs and STs. But 
the position of the tribal people living in the Scheduled 
Areas is unique which has been referred to earlier in numer- 
ous contexts. In their case peace and good government of 
the relevant areas are crucial, which is also the focus 
of attention in the Fifth Schedule. It is regrettable that 
the biggest default with reference to the Constitutional 
safeguards for the tribal people has been in this vital 
matter. Consequently, the situation in tribal areas is 
not a happy one. There 18 Simmering discontent throughout 
the tribal regions over the issue of command over resources 
including land and forests. Displacement due to establishm- 
ent of new projects is assuming menacing proportions. 
It has led to a state of confrontation in many areas. Still, 
as noted earlier, no action has been taken by the States 
under the provisions of the Fifth Schedule for Streamlining 
the administration which can provide a firm base for peace 
and good government in tribal areas. Since the Governors 
of the States have not taken the initiative expected of 
them under the Constitutional provisions, it is time that 
the Union Government take the initiative and issue suitable 
directions and ensure their compliance. 


5.46 The state of peace as envisaged in the Constitution 
cannot be restored in tribal areas unless the basic causes 
of the conflict are removed. The Regulations for peace 
and good government in the Scheduled Areas, therefore, 
Should in the first instance provide for effective protect- 
ion to the tribal people against exploitation in all forms 
irrespective of the fact whether individuals, institutions 
or even the laws of the State itself are behind them. They 
should also create conditions for engendering of countervai- 
ling forces which may effectively check the processes of 
deprivation let loose in these areas. 


5.47 The following are some of the major issues which 
should be specifically covered under these Regulations: 


(i) Credit and Marketing 


The worst form of exploitation in the tribal economy 
is through usurious moneylending and marketing operations. 
While some States have prohibited private moneylending, 
others have generally regulated the same. The importance 
of weekly markets in the tribal economy has not been apprec- 
lated. There are no Regulations governing the operation 
of traders in these markets. It is essential that private 
moneylending is stamped out and fully substituted by co- 
Operative credit. Similarly the variety of malpractices 
plaguing marketing in tribal areas like advance purchase 
of crops should be made penal offence. The working of 
the weekly markets should be brought under the control 
of the people's institutions at the Village or a group 
of villages level. 
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(ii) Land Alienation 


5.48 Even though some Regulations have been promulgated 
in different States, the tribal people are not enjoying 
effective protection. The Regulation should draw upon 
the experience of working of earlier Regulations and plug 
all the loopholes effectively. I may reiterate my earlier 
recommendation that these Regulations should in particular 
provide for (i) complete ban on transfer of land from trib- 
als to non-tribals—this provision should include the tribal 
women married to non-tribals in all cases other than in 
a matrilineal community so as to stamp out the nefarious 
practice of acquiring land through marriage, (ii) regulation 
of transfer of land from members of one tribal community 
to those of another tribal community in view of the pheno- 
menon of growing differential in the pace of development 
amongst them, (iii) prohibition of sale of land by credit 
institutions and Government agencies for realisation of 
their dues and (iv) right of preemption in favour of the 
tribal people in all future sale of land. Illegal acqui- 
sition of tribal land should be made a penal offence. 
Similarly re-entry on lands restored to the tribal people 
should attract & deterrent punishment. 


(iii)Management of Forests 


5.49 The Regulation should  unequivocally recognise 
the right of the tribal people to collect the MFP and prohi- 
bit levying of royalty by the State. All processing of 
the MFP should be through cooperatives of tribals with 
a provision that the benefit of value-added should accrue 
to the primary collector of the forest produce. The Regula- 
tion should provide for partnership of the tribal people 
in all forest-based industries as also in the management 
of forest resources. 


(iv) Excise 


5.50 The Regulation should (i) remove the dissonance 
between the social custom and the State'law and (ii) provide 
for authorising the conmunity at the village level (as 
distinct from the formal institution of Gram Panchayat) 
to manage and regulate the preparation of the traditional 
drinks for individual and social purposes. This should 
include the powers to impose penalties on deviants and 
to enforce prohibition if there is a general consensus 


in its favour particularly amongst women in the village. 
The Regulation should prohibit all commercial vending of 
liquor in tribal areas except in non-tribal enclaves 


such as industrial areas in whose case the vending should 
be exclusively through Governmentrowned shops. 


Activities of Undesirable Persons in Scheduled Areas 


5.51 A number of unscrupulous persons have found their 
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entry into tribal areas particularly through the chann- 
els of excise trade and as musclemen of contractors and 
traders. These elements do not take kindly to protective 
measures. The moment action is initiated by the adminis- 
tration they get busy with perfecting new devices to nullify 
the same. Moreover, finding their routes blocked on one 
side, they invent new methods for exploiting the simple 
situation. A special provision should be made fOr 
(i) identification of undesirable persons in tribal areas, 
(it) regulation of their activities and (iii) their summary 
eviction from the Scheduled Area or any part thereof, should 
the situation so warrant. The Regulation should make incumb- 
ent on the administration to identify such persons and 
initiate suitable proceedings suo moto. 


Self-Governance by the Community 


5.52 Good government is no substitute for self-government 
is a universal principle accepted in all civil societies, 
In the case of tribal areas where the tradition of self-man- 
agement is still in vogue, self-governance is also the 
best bet for good government. A major contributing factor 
for lack of peace and tranquility in tribal areas is the 
waning authority of the community, interference by exotic 
agencies even in matters concerning their day-to-day life 
and their growing dependence on others in matters such 
as right over land and access to other resources. Since 
the community life in tribal areas is still vibrant and 
capable of managing its internal affairs it will be in 
the general interest of the people and their well-being 
if their authority is not allowed to get eroded. It will 
also help in engendering a sense of self-confidence amongst 
the people to face the new challenges from all sides and 
maintenance of their proverbial idyllic milieu. 


24253 In view of the above situation as large an area 
as possible should be brought within the purview of Special- 
ly constituted local institutions. These institutions 


should be responsible to the people of the Village and 
not to any higher authority either in the administration 
or even formal representative institutions. The provisions 
in the Sixth Schedule could ‘be taken as a model though 
with a difference. The responsibility in this case should 
vest with the local institutions directly responsible to 
the community and not to a formal representative institution 
like the District Council. It should be incumbent for 
these institutions to work in open forums and report to 
the village body regularly. They should be given the autho- 
rity for (i) management of land and forest, (ii) establishm- 
ent and management of social services including educational 
and health institutions, (iii) maintenance of law and order 
and (iv) adjudication of all inter-personal matters other 
than heinous crimes. The Regulation should also make it 
Obligatory on the State to transfer adequate resources 
for these functions so that there are no financial  cons- 
traints for their effective functioning. 
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Single Line of Simple Administrative Structure 


5.54 Another prerequisite for good government in 
tribal areas is that the administrative structure should 
be in consonance with the undifferentiated simple socio-eco- 
nomic situation. Moreover, the officials should be vested 
with adequate powers—financial, technical and administrati- 
ve—for discharging the responsibilities assigned to them. 
With a view to keeping the administrative structure simple, 
functional and efficient the personnel in tribal areas 
should be liable to assume multifarious responsibilities 
notwithstanding the limited charter of the organisation 
to which they may belong consistent, however, with the 
technical requirements for the relevant tasks. The Regulat- 
ion should provide the statutary base for (i) the unity 
of command at the level of the Block απᾶ the Project which 
are the basic units for planning administration in 
tribal areas and (ii) vesting of necessary powers with 
the nodal authorities at these levels cutting through the 
normal administrative hierarchy. The administrative autho- 
rities at the level of the Block and the Project should 
be made responsible to suitably constituted bodies which 
may comprise both the traditional and the new leaders of 
the people and their representatives. 


Disciplining the Administrative Personnel 


5.55 The administrative personnel in tribal areas wield 
tremendous authority simply by virtue of the colour of 
their office. Moreover, they tend to support each other 
with the result that the tribal people are defenceless 
against the authoritarian methods of the lower bureaucracy. 
This situation is in contrast with that in advanced 
areas where the people are more articulate and conscious 
of their rights and understand the nature of the authority 
which an official can use. The Regulaion should provide 
for a special Code of Conduct for officials working in 
tribal areas. In particular, (i) there should be complete 
prohibition of acquisition of properties by the officials 
including their relations, (ii) stringent penal provision 
for misuse of authority in any form against the tribal 
interests and (iii) summary disciplinary proceedings against 
the officials on lines similar to those for persons in 
uniform. 


5.56 Besides the formal changes outlined above the first 
major task towards giving good government to tribal areas 
will be to screen the officials working in these areas 
and summarily remove those found not suitable. It should 
also be ensured that postings in future to these areas 
are not done as a matter of routine and in no case should 
undesirable persons find their way to these areas as a 
matter of punishment or otherwise. A suitable mechanism 
of screening of undesirable elements and preventing their 
possible entry in future should be incorporated in the 
Regulations which should be made a special responsibility 
of specified officers. 
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Creation of Sub-cadres 


5.57 In some States tribal areas comprise a substantial 
part of their territory. In these cases a provision like 
making it obligatory for an officer to spend a few years 
in tribal areas does not work. Ultimately only willing 
persons and undesirable ones barring a few exceptions remain 
there. The logistics of the situation in these States 
would demand that every officer in State services ordinarily 
should serve for a substantial part of his career in tribal 
areas unless he is specially favoured or can avoid the 
Same consciously. This uncertainty creates a lot of psy- 
chological problems which is not in the interest of good 
government of the: Scheduled Areas. It is necessary that 
placement of offioers is systematised. Since every officer 
in these States must serve in tribal areas for a minimum 
period, it would be preferable that he serves in these 
difficult areas while still young and when bhe les comparatively 
less responsibilities. The Regulation, therefore, should 
provide for creation of sub-cadres in all major State ser- 
vices with a stipulation for service in tribal areas, say, 
for 10 years or go at the beginning of the career. 


Protection against Backlash of Development 


5.58 An important concomitant of good government in 
the Scheduled Areas is to ensure that the tribal people 
are not subject to backlashes of development. The respon- 
sibility to protect the tribal people from backlash of 
any description whatsoever should be specifically assigned 
to designated officers who should be authorised to take 
such action as may be necessary to protect the people. 
No bona fide action taken by such officers in pursuance 
of their responsibility to discharge this legal obligation 
should make them liable for any action, legal or otherwise, 
by any person or authority whatsoever. Moreover, notwith- 


standing anything contained in any law or in any contract 
entered in b trita he should be protected from incurrin 
any liability by virtue of taking a loan or otherwise for 
any. scheme of development, which may have been taken by 
him in good faith but does not yield the desired benefits 
as stipulated in that scheme. This will provide immunity 
to the people against acts of omission and commission of 
the officials of the State, cooperatives, banks and other 
institutions. The concerned administrative authorities 
should be obliged to sort out the matters arising from 
this stipulation amongst themselves and assign the responsi- 
bility for the failure of the scheme as &lso the associated 
liability. 


5.59 The issues concerning the access to and command 
over resources, the denial of this right in the wake of 
alternative uses of the same and not only their rehabilitat- 
ion but also participation in the fruits of development 
are quite complex which should be dealt with in a separate 
Regulation covering all these aspects. In particular, 
it will be necessary to redefine ‘public purpose! in the 
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context of tribal areas in whose case the relative size 
of a community vis-a-vis other interests cannot be the 
basis for adjudication about public purpose Similarly 
two basic premises on which the law of land acquisition 
stands, viz., (i) the land is negotiable and can be equated 
with money and (ii) each person can be constdered as a 
separate entity for the purposes of determining his entitle- 
ment, do not hold good in tribal areas. In fact, the action 
under the Land Acquisition Act in the Scheduled Areas is 
legal no doubt, but ironically renders the tribal vulnerable 
and denies in effect the safeguards provided for in the 
Constitution. This question will be dealt with in detail 
in the Special Report. 


5.60 I, therefore, recommend that: 


Comprehensive Regulations for peace and good admi- 
nistration of the Scheduled Areas should be prepared by 
all the concerned States forthwith, These Regulations should, inter 


alia, include provisions for— 


(i) establishment of a single line of administrative 
authority in the Scheduled Areas; 


(ii) creation of sub-cadres for tribal areas in all State 
services; 


(iii)a special code of conduct for public servants with 
provision for summary disciplinary proceedings; 


(iv) establishment of suitable institutions at the village 
level answerable directly to the people in conformity 
with the local tradition for self-governance. These 
institutions should be responsible for all day-to- 
day matters including management of land and forest, 
excise, maintenance of peace and settlement of all 
disputes other than heinous crimes; 


(v) regulation of weekly markets; 


(vi) surveillance over the activities of undesirable 
persons; and 


(vii)protection against backlash of development. 


Review of State of Administration of Scheduled Areas 


5.61 The Regulations for peace and good government of 
the Scheduled Areas by themselves will be inadequate unless 
the system of review of administration of the Scheduled 
Areas is fully institutionalised. The Reports of the Gover- 
nors on the Administration of the Scheduled Areas currently 
comprise a mere narration of activities particularly of 
the Welfare Departments in these areas. They hardly touch 
the basic issues of peace and good government concerning 
the common man there. Nor is there any review of these 
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Reports at the national level. In fact, the concept as 
to what constitutes good government and what should be 
reported by the Governor are not clear. In the absence 
of this exercise even the specific provision regarding 
the raising of level of administration of the Scheduled 
Areas to that of the other areas in the State in the first 
proviso to Article 275(1) of the Constitution has remained 
inoperative. 


5.62 The irony is that it was because of this specific 
Constitutional provision that the vital question of the 
state of administration in the Scheduled Areas remained 
outside the purview of the Finance Commission as well. 
In a clarification to the query by the Second Finance Co- 
mmission about the scope of its terms of reference with 
respect to the aspects specified in the two provisos, it 
was concluded that the "the effect of provisos to clause 
1 is thus to carve out an exception to that clause by taking 
away the powers conferred on Parliament under its substanti- 
ve part". It was further added that "it is open to the 
otate to sponsor schemes at any time not necessarily once 
in five years, being the period during which a Finance 


Commission is normally constituted under Article 280 of 
the Constitution". In other words, the approval of the 


schemes and the grant of financial assistance for them 
go together and since this is a continuous process it is 
appropriate that these matters are left to be dealt with 
between the Government of India and the Governments of 
the States without bringing the Finance Commission into 
the picture. And the matter that was better "left to 

dealt with between the Government of India and the Governme- 


nts of the States" as a part of a continuous process has 
not come up for consideration between them even for once 
since the process still remains to be initiated even 38 
years after the adoption of the Constitution by the nation. 


5.63 The decision of the Finance Commission not to consi- 


der the special problems of tribal areas as a part of the 
substantive rovision of Article 279 was not in consonance 


with the spirit of the Constitution. The provision under 
the first proviso to that Article, in accordance with the 
general schema for the welfare and advancement of tribal 
people, is in the nature of supplemnting the general effort 
made by all authorities and institutions as a part of the 
normal activities under their purview. This position was, 
however, corrected, even though partially, by the Seventh 
Finance Commission. The Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
State Governments for the first time presented to them 
the special problems of tribal areas with the request that 
additional provision might be made as a part of the general 
award to the States under the substantive provision of 
Article 279. This view was accepted by the Commission. 
However, they allowed only a small amount for housing and 
compensatory allowance for employees working in these areas 
'to overcome their financial and other disadvantages’. 
They, however, did not concede other requests as they were 
Tunable to appreciate the logic behind the proposals'. 
The Eighth Finance Commission besides making provision 
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for compensatory allowance and housing also provided for 
infrastructural facilities. While the Commission were 


appreciative of the fact ‘that living conditions in tribal 
areas entail considerable hardships! they felt themselves 
‘handicapped in assessing the quantum of outlay required! 
because !no details are forthcoming about the number of 
Government servants working in the tribal areas who are 
still to be covered by the scheme of compensatory allowance!. 
Not a happy comment about the concern of the States 
for the quality of administration of the Scheduled Areas! 


5.64, It would appear that the allocation of funds by 
the Finance Commission under substantive clause of Article 
275 has been confused with the special allocation under 
the first proviso to that Article, even though this distinc- 
tion was maintained by the Government of India in their 
memorandum before the Seventh Finance Commission. It was 
stated therein that the proposals might be taken as "a 
part of long term perspective for improving the quality 
of administration" in the Scheduled Areas. It was added 
that "a continuous review would be necessary for fixing 
the base investment in each State from year to year, for 
providing supplementation as may be decided by the Finance 
Commission and for identifying further gaps in terms of 
the first proviso to Article 275(1). The periodical review 
Should lead to a clearer presentation of the tribal situa- 
tion before the next Finance Commission." But even this 
promise remained just an intention. While the special 
Constitutional provision remained inoperative for another 
long spell, the case of tribal areas has largely gone by 
default even before the Eighth Finance Commission since 
the memoranda lacked even the basic data, let alone the 
qualitative aspects and refinements which should have been 
worked out to make the administration capable of ensuring 
in these areas 'peace and good government' as envisaged 
in the Constitution. This situation of ambivalence needs 
to be corrected forthwith. 


5.65 I, therefore, recommend that: 


Even though the specific issue relating to ‘the 
raising of the level of administration of the Scheduled 


Areas therein to that of the administration of the rest 
of the areas of that State! mentioned in the first proviso 


wara 4 T I 


to Article 275 of the Constitution is outside tà: Babi iow 
of the Finance Commission, the Government of indis cay 
nencziorth include the administration of “the. “sehr l 
Areas as a special term of reference of the Finance G^. 
ion to ensure that the ordinary needs of the dra ni 
as distinct from the requirement. fo: 

V 


of these areas, 
ng its level, are separately assessed keeping in vi... their 


specific situation and are adeguately provided tor for. '.ouibab- 
le guidelines should also be issued by the Government of 
India to the State Governments ior presenting the case 
of the Scheduled Areas systematicaliy to the Finance Commis- 
Sion, bringing out clearly those features which may need 
special attention of the Finance Commission. 
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5.66 The review of administration of the Scheduled Areas 
is crucial for maintenance of peace and protecting the 
tribal people against the adverse forces and backlash of 
development. This can be the only reliable and firm foun- 
dation for welfare and advancement of these people. Such 
a vital issue cannot be left to the routine which may be 
followed in each State. The Union Government have a special 
responsibility in this regard. The executive powers of 
the States in relation to the Scheduled Areas are not as 
extensive as for other areas and are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Fifth Schedule. The Union Government have 
the power to issue directions to the States about the admi- 
nistration of the Scheduled Areas and thus by implication 
are charged with an onerous responsibility about the same. 
A part of this responsibility of the Union Government, 
that is, concerning the funds which may be needed for rais- 
ing the level of administration discussed above has been 
adequately provided for in the Constitution. 


5.67 Since the quality of administration holds the key 
to welfare and advancement of the tribal people, its apprai- 
sal should appropriately be a continuous process. For exam- 
ple, a review of the administration can be taken up before 
but independent of the Annual Plan discussions of the State 
every year. A clear procedure may be set out for review 
of the administration of the Scheduled Areas at the level 
of the State Government and also the Union Government. 


5. 68 All the States having Scheduled Areas may be requir- 
ed to prepare preliminary reports on the administration 
of the Scheduled Areas in accordance with the guidelines 
which may be prepared for this purpose in consultation 
with the States. The concept of good government may be 
clearly spelt out in terms of various parameters, both 
qualitative and quantitative. The Regulations for good 
governance of the Scheduled Areas outlined earlier can 
be taken as a frame for this discussion with such supplemen- 
tation as may be necessary in each case. The preliminary 
report should be accompanied by a financial memorandum 
incorporating funds for such items as may be necessary 
for raising the level of administration in terms of the 
first proviso to Article 275(1). The preliminary report 
may be submitted to the Union Government by a stipulated 
date every year. The same may be discussed in an official 
level Review Committee which may comprise, inter alia, 
representatives of the nodal Ministry in charge of Tribal 
Development, the Planning Commission, the Ministry of Home 

Affairs and the Department of Personnel. The State Governm- 
ent may suitably revise the Administration Report in the 
light of the deliberations of the Review Committee. The 
revised report of the State Government should form the 
basis of the Governor's Report on the Administration of 
the Scheduled Areas to be submitted in due course to the 
President. These Reports of the Governors should be proces- 
sed by the nodal Ministry and placed through a Cabinet 
Committee which may be specially constituted, inter alia, 
to review the administration of the Scheduled Areas. The 
Committee should hold a special discussion with the Chief 
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Minister of the State. All items in the financial memorandum 
which may be mutually agreed to may be provided in full 
to the States in terms of the Constitutional provision 
in that regard. A comprehensive review of the state of 
administration of the Scheduled Areas should be placed 
before the Governors! Conference and finally before Parlian- 
ent. 


5.69 I, therefore, recommend that: 


The administration of the Scheduled Areas should 
be reviewed annually by a Cabinet Committee in the Governme- 
nt of India, specially constituted for that purpose based 
on the Reports of the Governors on the Administration of 
the Scheduled Areas submitted to the President under the 
Fifth Schedule to the Constitution. The procedure for 


preparation of the Governor's Administration Report may 
be laid down as suggested in para 5.68. The Report should 
be accompanied by a financial memorandum which may, inter 
alia, contain a statement of outlays necessary for raising 


the level of administration of the Scheduled Areas. 


5.70 I, further, recommend that: 
Since the Finance Commission have accepted the 


need for compensating the cfficials for working in difficult 
conditions and also for providing physical facilities and 
incentives, «the need for such a comprehensive scheme is 
established. As a first step towards raising the level 


of administration in the Scheduled Areas, the Government 
of India in consultation with the State Governments, there- 


fore, should draw up a comprehensive scheme of graaed com- 
pensation and incentives which should take into account 
the inaccessibility of the place of posting, the level of 
social services available, the climate and such other fact- 
ors for determining the quantum of compensation and incent- 
ives. The funds for this purpose may be provided by the 


Government of India in terms of its obligation under first 
proviso to Article 275(1). 


VI 


JHE PEOPLE AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS 
te iNoillUllONSO 


Mobilisation of the People 


The need for strengthening and suitably equipping 
the institutional framework can hardly be overemphasised. 
But no external assistance to the people can become a last- 
ing solution to the problems arising from clash of interests 
and hardening of lines. It is imperative that members 
of SCs and STs are themselves prepared for facing the chall- 
enge. Wherever education has advanced and there is diffu- 
Sion of knowledge the people have been able to assert for 
thenselves. Nevertheless, the normal processes particularly 
in tribal areas are so slow that it will be gross injustice 
to wait for those processes to become strong enough for 
meeting the challenge. Mobilisation of members of SCs 
and STs, particularly the latter, therefore, should be 
an important item on the agenda concerning their welfare 
and advancement. 





6.2 The voluntary organisations have played a valuable 
role wherever they have been able to induct dedicated perso- 
nS. The State's support for mobilisation of the poor is 
rather limited notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
accepted as an integral part of poverty alleviation strate- 
gy. Moreover, even where such support is forthcoming there 
are inherent limitations in a situation where the concerned 
people ‘may be struggling against the malfunctioning of 
the administration itself, as is the case with the tribal 
people. And in case a voluntary organisation strikes 
roots and gains confidence of the people it tends to get 
detracted from its main objective. Its Support is coveted 
by political parties which makes it difficult for them 
to remain neutral and continue objective espousing cf the 
cause of the poor. 


6.3 Another serious limitation of State assistance 
for voluntary work arises from the need for performance 
appraisal. In mobilisation work the assessment of individu- 
al's contribution with reference to certain quantifiable 
indicators is not possible, which is otherwise so easy, 
θ.β., for institutions engaged in specific social service 
activities like education, health, etc. Consequently, 
if the activities of an organisation are limited to mobilis- 
ation, there is no real check in a formal System for ensuri- 
ng that the assistance is being used for the intended purpo- 
se. Such organisations may be used just as a ploy for getti- 
ng funds from the State and may be treated by the administr- 
ation as a fund giving device to the favourites. 


6.4 The role of the State-aided voluntary agencies 
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with regard to mobilisation can, therefore, be only limited. 
some of them are doing commendable work particularly in 
remote areas where they have established educational and 
health institutions. But the scope of these activities 
also cannot be large since the real strength of voluntary 
organisations is the smallness of their operation. If 
their work expands beyond a point they are also likely 
to be bogged down with the problems of management as in 
other bureaucratic organisations. Moreover, the social 
services are to be provided by the State and what is necess- 
ary is that the general quality of these services improves. 
The small isolated effort, howsoever commendable, cannot 
be a substitute for an effective and efficient State progra- 
mme α 


6.5 The work of mobilisation of the poor needs an infor- 
mal support structure. Unfortunately private funds for 
voluntary social work are almost non-existent notwithstandi- 
ng the emergence of an outsized class of neo-rich in the 
country. The experience of inducing industrial houses 
jn philanthropic work has not been a happy one but for 
a few exceptions. Even in their case the work amongst 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes did not receive 
any attention. It is an irony that the major support for 
voluntary organisations, particularly for those which are 
presently working in tribal areas, comes from foreign 
organisations. The voluntary workers in these cases ostens- 
ibly enjoy & lot of freedom of operation and can also work 
for sensitization and mobilisation. But mobilisation throu- 
gh foreign assistance, particularly in sensitive areas 
of a country, has its own limitations and cannot be allowed 
to go beyond stringently prescribed limits. Consequently, 
whatever may be the formal stance of voluntary organisations 
receiving foreign aid, their role in mobilisation cannot 
but be limited. Their position is bound to become incongru- 
ous when their programme brings them in confrontation with 
the local administration. Here again is the question of 
the general national milieu. Much will depend on how the 
sensitive people in the country respond to these challenges 
facing the weaker sections of the community. 


6.6 Having said this, it cannot be conceded that the 
State can absolve itself of the responsibility of providing 
the needed support to the people even for their mobilisation 
against adverse forces, even though they may be emanating 
from the processes of development or the State's own actions. 
The State is duty bound to do so, for example, in the 
case of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, particul- 
arly the latter. And this is feasible though within reason- 
able limitations. “The most promising area in this respect 
will be to channelise the ferment amongst the educated 
youth some of whom are keen to participate in constructive 
programmes. A significant number of young men and women 
are in search of a challenge and & purpose. They are joini- 
ng voluntary organisations and even extremist groups at 
considerable risk. But many of them get disillusioned 
as the scope of work in voluntary organisations cannot 
sustain their interest for long, particularly because of 
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the problems which they face when basic issues get involved 
and the struggle against the system through extremist metho- 
ds proves to 'be a blind alley. The Government may prepare 
a plan for involving students, specially those belonging 
to SCs and STs themselves, for mobilisation work during 
the course of their educational career, say, after their 
secondary examinations on a voluntary basis. A Student 
Volunteer Corps could be organised comprising those studen- 
ts who may agree to work back in the village for one full 
year alongwith the people participating in their ordinary 
tasks and in the process also organise the people and sensi- 
tize them about their rights and responsibilities. It 
is important that this period should not be less so that 
non-serious students do not enter. It should not be more 
either so that it does not degenerate into a job opportunity. 
Volunteers may be given a subsistence allowance. These 
students could be given credit for this work if they resume 
their studies at higher levels and also in the matter of 
employment by recruiting agencies. 


6.7 I, therefore, recommend that: 


(i) Suitable forums ma be established at the Block 
district State and national levels for a continuin 
dialogue with those social activists/voluntary organi- 
sations who are primarily engaged in the mobilisation 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and re- 
solution of conflict situations which may arise from 
time to time on various issues with the local offi- 


cials. 
(ii) The Government ma consider | organisin a Student 
Volunteer Corps articularl those belongin to the 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Each volunteer 
may work for a year in the Corps and do mobilisation 
work through articipation in the ordinar economic 
activities of the eople. The student volunteer nma 
be given subsistence allowance equivalent to minimum 
wage revalent in the area. This work of volunteers 
Should be accorded academic recognition and should 


also be given some weightage later in recruitment 


to services. 


6.8 Reference at this stage may be made to the damage 
done to the tribal communities following the superimposition 
of an exotic formal system and the disregard of their tra- 
dition of managing all facets of people's life through 
informal institutions of self-governance. The tribal peo- 
ple, like others, are now dependent for almost everything 
concerning their life on city-based institutions whose 
ways they do not know. The result is that their rights 
over land are at the mercy of the Patwari who maintains 
the records and their access to the forest is dependent 
on how the Forest Guard behaves. What a tribal owes to 
the moneylender is decided on the basis of a paper on which 
he might have put his thumb-impression according to the 
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pond ΙΓ under the law, which may have nothing 
o do with the actual transaction. Disputes of all des- 
eriptions have to be settled in a court of law which costs 
and costs heavily. Even when his honour is at stake he 
must approach a police station, only to find an appropriate 
preemptive entry registered by the culprit in which sides 
change and the victim becomes the accused. No wonder the 
most ardent desire of a tribal is to be left alone! 


6.9 Even the Panchayat Raj institutions have not made 
much difference to the tribal people. These institutions 
are also a part of the formal system and have to function 
in accordance with the rules and procedures as may be pres- 
cribed. Moreover, they are hierarchical and responsible 
to institutions and authorities at higher levels—far away 
from the mass-roots which they are supposed to serve. 
The representatives of the tribal people in these institu- 
tions are generally unaware about the way of their functio- 
ning. Therefore, they are liable to be led by the articu- 
late, whose number may be small, or by the officials. 
Moreover, even the people's representatives can tend to 
acquire vested interests particularly when they are not 
subject to the scrutiny of the people who know the facts. 
The mere formalities are not difficult to comply with speci- 
ally when the officials also become a privy. 


6.10 In contrast to the situation in the Fifth Schedule 
areas in middle India, the tribal communities in the North- 
East are governed by the Sixth Schedule which specifically 
provides for self-governance with regard to all matters 
concerning their day-to-day life. This includes management 
of land and forest resources, adjudication of disputes 
and criminal acts of individuals. The jurisdiction of 
the police does not extend to their villages. The tribal 
people in middle India could not imagine a better haven 
than a State where the Patwari, the Forest Guard, the Police 
Constable and the Excise Inspector were not present. 


6.11 Even though the authority of the traditional instit- 
utions has been greatly eroded in middle Indian tribal 
belt, they are still functioning because the civil matters 
concerning marriage and divorce are still governed by their 
tradition and managed by the community organisations. 
Moreover, the people are scared to approach the administrat- 
ion in other matters as well and prefer settlement within 
the community because there everyone knows the facts of 
the case and also the conventions about the settlement. 
He is spared the trauma of facing the authorities and the 
courts where everything is unknown including the procedures 
and even the convention about making a statement about 
the facts of the case. The tribal people are facing a 
tremendous challenge as the authority of their traditional 
institutions is being increasingly challenged by the devian- 
ts in the society: As a community they ar€y facing both 
the backlash of development and the challenge of individua- 
lism. They are destined to face disorganisation of an 
order unprecedented'for any community in the history because 
of the confluence of forces which they are unable to contend 
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with on their own. It is essential that the people are 
empowered and enabled to respond to the new forces according 
to their genius. 


6.12 I, therefore, recommend that: 


At the village level Panchayat Raj institutions 
in tribal areas should be specially constituted so as to 
be in consonance with the traditions of the tribal commu- 
nity. This may be done either through a special provision 
in the concerned Panchayat Raj law or through a Regulation 
amending the said law to the extent necessary. In particu- 
lar, it should envisage— 


(i) All institutions at the hamlet/village level in 
tribal areas should be answerable directl to the 
people in the hamlet/village. 

(ii) These institutions should function in the open in 


accordance with a procedure which may be decided 
upon by the people in that regard. 


(414i) These institutions should have wider responsibilities 
covering all matters concerning people's day-to- 
day life and also management of local resources 
including land and forest. 


The Special Officer 


6.13 The scope of the Constitutional safeguards for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is quite extensive 
and has necessarily to cover all aspects of their life—soc-~ 
ial, economic and political—both in the traditional setting 
and in the emerging modern context. The safeguards are 
both explicit and implicit in the scheme of the Consti- 
tution. The implicit safeguards are even more important 
than what is explicitly provided since the latter without 
the former would lose their significance and may become 
a mere ritual without touching the spirit. The situation 
in tribal areas is extremely complex and unique which has 
been explicitly acknowledged in the scheme of the Cons- 
titutional safeguards. But it is better acknowledged by 
not working out every detail and making specific provisions 
because any such attempt is bound to be inadequate and 
may even go against the prevailing socio-economic situation 
of some people in some areas. Consequently, the executive 
has been given unlimited discretion. 


6.14 The investigation of the functioning of these safe- 
guards on a continuing basis is crucial, particularly in 
the case of the tribal people since omission of a vital 
matter at a crucial time may make all the difference and 


the damage why may thus be caused may be irretrievable. 
‘The most crifical issue concerning these people is the 
command over and access to natural resources. This is 


one such area where the basic issues have not been brought 
to the fore with the result that the people are engages 
in a seriou struggle in which they are alone while the 
powerful int@rests are pitched against them in which the 
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State itself is on the other side. A stage has been reached 
where the simmering discontent is finding expression in 
open revolts and confrontation. The tribal people are 
being displaced in the name of development, using the pro- 
visions of laws which are incongruous and do not take the 
reality of their situation into account. Nor is there 
any evidence of the State having given due consideration 
to the safeguards provided for them in the Constitution. 
This is an extremely serious matter which is being investi- 
gated under the provision of Article 338 of the Constitu- 
tion, albeit within the limitations of the present insti- 
tutional arrangements. In view of its crucial importance 
this issue deserves to be reported specially so that it 
can claim the attention which it deserves. The Special 
Report will be presented as soon as the information sought 
from the States, now for more than a year or so, is received 
but without waiting indefinitely. 


6.15 The investigations by the Special Officer at the 
moment are generally subject to serious limitations and 
fall far short of the expectations implicit in the Constitu- 
tional schema concerning this office. The investigations 
presently comprise reperts from the State Governments and 
the Central Ministries, ad hoc studies by the officers 
in the organisation and investigations into specific incide- 
nts which may come to the notice of the Special Officer 
in ordinary course or through special communications receiv- 
ed by him. The investigations are in the nature of general 
enquiries depending largely on the goodwill of the concerned 
organisations and authorities. It is anomalous that the 
provision regarding inquiry into the safeguards of the 
Scheduled Castes and Seneduled Tribes even after being 
enshrined in the Constitution has not been backed by specif- 
ic legal authority by the Government, e.g., through conferr- 
al of powers on the Special Officer and officers designated 
by him under the Commission of Inquiries Act. The Special 
Officer has been referred to as the Ombudsman for the Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes (cf.ILO 75th Session 1988 
Report VI(1) on Partial Revision of the Indigenous and 
Tribal Populations Convention, 1975, p.23), yet his is 
a feeble voice, which is almost inaudible in the growing 
tumult of development. 


6516 While the enquiries into those incidents where 
private parties are involved may yield some results, albeit 
limited, situations where Government officials, Departments 
or the State itself may be involved become almost intractab- 
le. Firstly, the reference on inconvenient issues may not 
be attended to or, if attended, dealt with in a routine 
fashion. The reaction to persistent enquiries usually is 
in the form of presentation of a strong case for action 
supported by the provisions of the law and procedures and 
the version of the State about the circumstances leading 
to the incident. It is regrettable that correctives even 
with regard to the wholly indefensible cases are not easily 
forthcoming and the postures get hardened when such cases 
are pursued. Reference has been made earlier to a number 
of cases particularly those relating to land and forest 
in which no relief could be provided notwithstanding a 
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clear stand of the Spegial Officer about the benefit of the safeguards 
provided in the Constitution being denied to these people. Unless it 
is acknowledged that the poorer people, particularly members of the Schedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes, are victims of those very processes which 
are ostensibly, in accordance with the law, they cannot get much relief 
and the Constitutional safeguards will remain unimplemented in their true 
spirit even though the proforma performance may be excellent. A major 
task of the institutions responsible for the welfare and advancement of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is to provide these people pro- 
tection against such innocuous and apparently legal processes for which 
they must be adequately equipped. Even the Departments incharge of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, as integral parts of the establish- 
ment, must assume this role, so also the Government officers working in 
the field. The Special Officer and his organisation, which is not formally 
& part of this establishment and is an independent Constitutional autho- 
rity, must not only be expected to assume this role but also be given 
necessary stature as also legal and organisational support for attending 
to the grave responsibility in respect of the safeguards provided in the 
Constitution for the quarter of the citizens located at the margin. 


‘National Development Council 


6.17 In the end, I must reiterate that equity for SCs and STs cannot 
be taken as something concerning merely the formal observance of certain 
safeguards in the Constitution. It must be perceived as the moving spirit 
of the national endeavour for creating a new social order in which all 
that is valuable in our tradition is retained and the real spirit of a 
modern society—the values of secularism, equity and justice are imbibed. 
This great task was visu&lised as a national task by the founding fathers 
and should be continued to be addressed as such. The omissions, aberra- 
tions and distortions from the Constitutional schema referred to in this 
Report must be assiduously eschewed. This can be made possible only when 
equity and justice for the weaker sections of the community, specially 
for SCs and STs, become the touchstone of all actions of the State. The 
National Development Council is the highest forum for guidirg the process- 
es of change and development in the country. It will be in keeping with 
this mettle if the NDC specifically considers these issues and ensures 
that the true spirit of the Constitution is imbibed by all the constituents 
of the State at all levels. 


6.18 I, therefore, recommend that: 


The National Development Council may constitute & Standing Commi- 
ttee- which should specially consider in advance all matters with refer- 
ence to their implications for Constitutional safeguards for SCs and STs 
in their true spirit before these are placed before the NDC identif 
the possible omissions, aberrations and distortions in general and the 
likely adverse effects, if a of developmental programmes on the condi- 
tions of SCs and STs in particular and (iii) ensure that corrective measu- 
res are incorporated in all programmes and members of SCs and STs are 


assured of a reasonable share in the fruits of development in the nation. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


——— U J U T "λα αἲ 
While enforcement of ‘the Protection of Civil Rights 
Act may be made stringent, suitable measures should 
be taken to ensure that economic issues do not gather 
caste and ethnic overtones. In particular— 


(i) The Government should support those social 
activists who are fighting against inequity 
and are mobilising the poor, particularly 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, to assert their legal rights. 


(ii) The Government should especially recognise 
the services of those civil servants who stand 
by the poor and provide protection to them 
against vested interests and the Government 
should scrupulously refrain from actions like 
sudden transfer of those doing good work so 
as to remove the impression of the establish- 
ment's propensity to support the strong. 


(iii) Any public stand, particularly by prominent 
persons in the society in favour of untouch- 
ability or any other form of discrimination 
and social inequity should be promptly 
challenged and counteracted through strong 
legal action. 

(Para 2.8) 


The National Development Council may specially deli- 
berate on the social consequences of growing economic 
inequality and unrestrained consumerism with special 
reference to their implications for the social and 
economic situation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 

(Para 2.9) 


A system of regular review should be instituted concern- 
ing all those cases in which — 


(i) there are allegations about (a) harassment, 
(b) abuse of the process of law and (c) action 
involving violation of law by Government ser- 
vants against members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes; 


(ii) members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes may be in police custody and in judicial 
custody before trial. 


The District Magistrate should review these cases every 
month and forward a report to the State Government. 
A similar review should also be undertaken at the State 
level by the Chief Secretary at the official level 
and by the Cabinet at the political level. A report 
of this review should be forwarded to the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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A Central law may be enacted prohibiting use of force 
in civil matters particularly in those cases where 
the concerned person or the majority of persons in 
the concerned party belong to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. In the meantime the Central 
Government may issue instructions that in all those 
cases, in which the administration may have a reasonable 
doubt that force may have to be used or where the 
administration may be contemplating to act under the 
Shadow of force, without intending to use it, the con- 
cerned officier shall prepare a detailed report at 
least a week in advance and forward the same to an 
authority designated by the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes giving full facts and the 
reasons for requisitioning of force and the likely 
reaction of the people. Any use of force in such 
matters without due information to the designated autho- 
rity as indicated above should make the officer liable 
for penal action. 


(Para 2.17) 


The law concerning alienation of land belonging to 
SCs and STs and restoration of illegally or irregularly 
transferred lands should be made stringent. The Central 
Government should prepare a model Regulation/law in 
this regard which may be forwarded to the States for 
adoption within a stipulated time frame of not more than 
ane year. These provisions in particular should provide 
for: 


(1) prohibition of all future transfers of land 
by members of 506 and STs in favour of members 
of other communities as also to such Scheduled 
Tribe women who may have married or may be 
living with & non-tribal; 


(411) regulation of transfer of land by a member 
of one tribal community to members of any other 
tribal community; 


(111) prohibition of sale of land of a Scheduled 
Casbe/Scheduled Tribe person in realisation 
of dues including loans advanced by individuals, 
cooperatives or institutions notwithstanding 
the provisions in the law or the decree of 
a court; 


(iv) prohibition of consent of passing of decrees 
by courts which may involve transfer of land 
by a Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe persons; 


(v) prohibition of appearance of pleaders in cases 
involving restoration of lands to SC/ST persons; 


(vi) provision for summary proceedings in cases 
involving alienation of lands belonging to 
SC/ST persons; 
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(vii) provision for only one appeal jn cases where 
ransfer of land by a Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe person is held by the court as illegal 
or malafide; 


(viii) provision for compulsory restoration of land 
after the decision in favour of a Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe person and within a 
stipulated period but not later than the 
harvesting of crop, if any, already in the 
field and prohibition of stay orders by the 
appellate authorities in- case an appeal is 
preferrediand 


(ix) oceupation of land within three years of the 
date of restoration of land to a Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe person by any person 
whosoever should be made a cognizable offence. 


(Para 2.24) 


fhe principle of land to the tiller must be reenunciated 
aud suitable laws should be enacted for enforcing the 
same. The access to and command over the resource 
base of the people, particularly members of the 
Scheduled Tribes, should not be disturbed and they 
should be enabled to use the same optimally consistent 
with the constraints of ecology, if any, and made part- 
ners in development. In particular, the following 
measures may be taken immediately as the first step 
towards achieving the goal: 


(i) The practice of share-cropping should be 
formally recognised under the law and the condi- 
tions of  share-cropping regulated such that 
the share-cropper as tiller of the land is 
entitled to not less than two-thirds of the 
gross produce. 


(ii) No person in a nuclear family, one of whose 
members has a permanent employment in the 
organised sector or is engaged in another 
vocation which yields an income equivalent 
to that of the lowest grade employee in the 
organised sector, should be entitled to own 
agricultural land. Coparceners in an extended 
family, tenants and share-croppers should have 
a right of preemption in case of land being 
transferred by any person on any count 
whatsoever and the consideration payable in 
these cases should be statutorily fixed adopting 
the same principles as for ceiling surplus 
lands. 


(iii) All land held by a variety of trusts and such 
cooperative societies in which all members 
are not actual tillers of land should be taken 
over by the State and distributed to the 
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landless people. The State may assume the 
responsibility of supporting the public purpose, 
if any, for which a trust might have been 
established and all other claims whatsoever 
Should lapse. 


Ν 
(iv) The position of all land which is held by οοτ- 
porate bodies and which is not being used for 
non-agricultural purposes should be reviewed 
and such area as may be in excess of their 
immediate requirements should be taken over 
by the State. 


(v) The ceilings on land should be drastically 
reduced. The present two-way classification, 
ViZe, irrigated and  unirrigated, for this 
purpose should be replaced by a finer classi- 
fication based on parameters such as the quality 
of land, extent of its development and produc- 


(vi) The land which becomes available to the State 
in terms of the formulations at (iii), (iv) 
and (ν) above should be distributed to landless 
labourers and marginal farmers in that order 
with due share for members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes which should not 
be less than their relative strength amongst 
the landless labourers. 


(vii) The State should create a special fund for 
giving advances to members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes for purchase of 
land which may become available in terms of 
the formulation at (ii) above. The loan should, 
be interest free and recoverable in not less’ 
than ten annual instalments. š 


(Para 2.32) 


The Government of India may immediately start a dialogue 
with the State Governments on the issue of the alleged 
unauthorised occupation of forest land by the tribal 
people and the collection price of the MFP. An under- 
standing should be reached with the tribal people on 
the basis of maintaining the status quo on either side 
in accordance with the scheme outlined in the preceding 
paragraph pending preparation of a long term plan for 

ssociating the tribal people in the management of 
forests as partners. 


(Para 2.40) 


The Union Government may take urgent measures for 
improving the working conditions of labourers in the 


unorganised sector in which members of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes comprise a substantial 
section. Special attention should be paid to those 
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economic activities which are traditionally associated 
with the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. I+, 
should be ensured that (i) the wages in all these 
vocations are equitable and they are not afflicted 
by inherent prejudice against their valuation and 
t due weightage is given to (a) the relevant skills, 
b) arduous nature of work and (c) uncongenial working 
conditions. In particular, the following minimal 
measures may be taken immediately without waiting for 
the findings and recommendatdions of the National Labour 
Commissions: 


(a) Minimum Wages 


(i) The present inequity even in the statutory 
Minimum wages should be removed. The Minimum 
Wages Act should contain a provision to the 
effect that the daily wage of ordinary 
labourers in all economic activities shall 
be so determined following the principle 
that the earnings of one person in a family 
Should be sufficient for the maintenance 
of the entire family. 


(ii) Any reduction of working hours with pro rata 
cut in the daily wage should be prohibited 
except in these situations where work is 
not of continuing nature and the quantum 
available is not sufficient to keep even 
a single person fully engaged for the whole 
day. 


(b) Scavenging 


While all out efforts should be made for eradica- 
tion of the practice of carrying nightsoil as 
headload, scavenging should be organised on pro- 
fessional lines with immediate effect. In 
particular, the scheme may include: 


(i) fixation of remuneration of scavengers equi- 
valent to that of Group C employees in the 
Governments; 


(ii) complete segregation of personal life of 
those engaged in scavenging from their voca- 


tional life; 


legal prohibition of children below the age 


(iii) 
of 14 being engaged in scavenging; and 


(iv) compulsory and free education in residential 


institutions for all children upto the age 
of 14 whose parents are engaged in scavenging. 


(c) Traditional Dais 


The traditional dais should be accepted as an 
integral part of the National Health Service. 
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They should be suitably trained and provided modern 
equipment. The dais in the villages should be 
paid a fixed remuneration plus a reasonable 
honorarium, say, about Rs.100 per delivery attended 
by them. 


(d) Leather Workers 


The entire vocation relating toleather work begin- 
ning with flaying upto the manufacture of finished 
goods should be organised on cooperative lines 
as a vocation so that it gets formally delinked 
from its caste association. In particular, special 
measures should be taken for (i) removing all 
contractors/intermediaries from the profession, 
(ii) upgradation of skills and extension of bene- 
fits of new technology to ordinary workers and 
(iii) establishing a strong marketing network. 


(Para 2.53) 


Education should be given the highest priority in the 
programmes for the welfare and advancement of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In particular— 


(i) Necessary outlays for education should become 
the first charge on the outlays which may be 
earmarked for the development of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


(ii) Special programmes of assistance should be 
taken up for those communities amongst the 
scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes which 
are extremely low in literacy, say, less than 
74 literacy level. The unit for the purpose 
of this special thrust should be Taluk/Block 
for which literacy figures as per 1981 Census 
are available. 


(iii) A thorough review may be undertaken of the 
rates of scholarships and stipends and income 
level for eligibility to them. These rates 
should be linked to a suitable index, say, 
'cost of education index! (CEI) for day scholars 
and resident scholars. The GEI should comprise 
a mix of consumer price index and general living 
index with equal weightage to them. The rise 
in the rates of scholarships and stipends should 
neutralise the effect of rising prices in full. 
This CEI should be computed once a year at 
the end co? the calendar year. The new rates 
of scholarships and stipends should be worked 
out on the basis of the new index and made 
effective from the next academic session. 


(iv) All scholarships and stipends should become 
due to the students on the first of the month 
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and nol at the end of the month as at present. 
The scholarship for the first month should 
become payable on the date of admission to 
the next class on the strength of an eligibility 
card which may be issued to the students on 
a permanent basis. 


(Para 3.20) 


10. A comprehensive policy of reservation for SCs and 
STs in Government services and public sector under- 
takings may be adopted. In particular — 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The Central Government should make a, comprehen- 
sive law on reservations and also make suitable 
rules thereunder. This law should have a 
provision for being suitably adapted by each 
State in the context of its local situation. 
However, in case no adaptation is made by a 
State within a stipulated period, say, three 
months after the enactment of the Central law, 
it should be deemed to be automatically extended 
to the concerned State. 


The Central Government should prepare a compre- 
hensive manual on reservations, not only a 
collection oof circulars, removing all the 
lacunae pointed out in this Report and the- 
earlier ones in consultation with the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. 


The advice of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in matters of de- 
reservation of vacancies in Government should 
be binding. The public sector enterprises 
should also be brought under his purview’ in 
this regard. 


It should also be made obligatory for the State 
Governments to adopt a similar procedure about 
dereservation which should be referred to an 
independent authority whose advice should be 
binding. 


The public sector enterprises should be directed 
to dispense with the practice of assigning 


safai work on contract. This work could be 
organised on cooperative lines with the proviso 
that members of workers! cooperatives are 


extended the full benefits of those entitlements 
which are due to oter employees. 


(Para 3227] 


11. For νο ο ο. claims for inclusion in and exclusion 
i 


from the 


sts of SCs and STs and for verification of 


12. 
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SC/ST. certificates the following measures may be 


adopted: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


All claims by different communities for inclu- 
sion in the lists of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes should be thoroughly examined 
by a team of experts specially constituted 
in each case. The expert team should be 
required to investigate the claims with 
reference to the social situation (a) of each 
Sub-group, if any, within that community and 
(b) in each of the relevant geographical unit, 
as may be necessary for this purpose, in the 
context of historical, ethnic and linguisite 
dimensions. The expert team should also record 
the reactions about the proposal from other 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, asthe 
case may be, in the concerned geographical 
units. The report of the expert team alongwith 
the full record may be considered by a national 
committee comprising social scientists of repute, 
The recommendations of the national committee 
and also the observations of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
if any, on each case should be made available 
to Parliament when the proposal for amending 
the Schedules comes up for their consideration. 


such anomalies in the lists which are used 
for presenting false claims as may come to 
the notice of the concerned authorities should 
be compiled and circulated for informatiion 
and guidance to those authorities who are res- 
ponsible for issuing SC/ST certificates. 


All SC/ST students at the end of their school 
education should be issued permanent community 
certificates alongwith computer numbers. It 
may be made obligatory for the School Boards 
to incorporate the computer numbers assigned 
to SC/ST students in the High School certifica- 
tes. This certificate should be deemed to be 
a conclusive evidence about a person's member- 
Ship of a SCheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe. 


(Para 3.34) 


In view of the special responsibility of the Central 
Government for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes the scheme of financial assistance 
and the procedure of its accounting, etc., should be 
streamlined. In particular — 


(i) 


The financial assistance for tribal welfare 
Should be provided by the Central Government 
strictly in conformity with the principle 
implicit in the first proviso to Article 275(1) 
of the Constitution. In particular, it should 
be ensured that (a) the basis for provision 
of funds for tribal welfare should be the 
need for the set of programmes for a people 


(ν) 


T 


rather than the accident of their location 
in a particular area or State and (b) while 
State Plan should provide for tribal welfare 
in accordance with the principle which could 
be worked out in that regard and their capacity 
to support- them, the financial assistance 
of the Central Government should be supplemen- 
tal in character and should not in any way 
be influenced by the capacity or the willing- 
ness of the State to provide a matching contri- 
bution. The scheme of financing of those 
programmes concerning tribal welfare which 
may be requiring matching contribution of 
the State should be reformulated accordingly. 


The principle of supplementation for tribal 
welfare implicit in the Constitution should 
also be accepted for programmes for welfare 
of the Sceduled Castes as well. 


A separate Budget head each should be created 
in all the States for the development of SCs 
and STs respectively. 


The outlays for the Tribal Sub-Plan should 
primarily comprise those items which concern 
the development of the tribal people. In 
case other items such as power and major irri- 
gation are also included in the TSP, such 
items should be shown separately as part B 
of that Budget with a clear stipulation dis- 
allowing any reappropiration from Part A to 
Part B of the Budget. 


The Special Central Assistance which may remain 
untilised at the end of a 5-year plan period 
may be credited to a Special Education Fund 
exclusively for improving the coverage and 
also the quality of education at the elementary 
level. 


(Para 2.57) 


13. The utilisation of the Special Central Assistance ο. 
the Sixth Plan and its allocation during the Sevent 


Plan should be reviewed. In particular — 


(i) 


(I1) 


The Special Central Assistance which has 
remained unspent with the States at the end 
of the Sixth Plan as shown in para 3.51 and 
such further amounts which may be found to 
have remained unspent after detailed scrutiny 
of the outlays and expenditure of these States 
and other States in regard to the TSP and 
also, if possible, to the SCP during the Sixth 
Plan should be made available as additional 
outlays for elementary education during the 
last two years of the Seventh Plan. 


The outlays for the SCA for tribal welfare 
should be suitably raised forthwith at least 
on pro rata basis,  i.e., by 84.6% ana 


14. 


15. 
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additional outlays provided for the current 
year itself. 


(iii) Separate Sub-Plans should be prepared in each 
State for dispersed tribal people which should 
clearly indicate the outlays from the State 
Plans and the Special Central Assistance. 


(Para 3.58) 


Suitable measures should be taken immediately to ensure 
that the plans for tribal development (Tribal Sub-Plans) 
and development of the Scheduled Castes (Special 
Component Plans) with effect from the Eighth Five Year 
Plan are prepared with a clear perspective and explicit 
objective that members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes will be enabled to reach the general 
level of development in the concerned States within 
the framework of not more than two Five Year Plans. 
In particular — 


(i) The financial outlays for the TSP and the 
SCP should be worked out concurrently as a 
part of the overall planning exercise at the 
natioinal level as also at the level of each 
State and fixed at a level as may be necessary 
for achieving the objectives for their develop- 
ment set in advance. The National Plan as 
also the State Plans should also clearly 
specify the rate of growth envisaged for the 
TSP area compared to the rate fixed for the 
rest of the State and the nation as a whole. 


(ii) The sectoral allocations within the overall 
outlays so fixed for the TSP and the SCP should 
be worked out in keeping with the priorities 
for the welfare and development of SCs and 
STs and not the other way round as at present. 


(iii) While the outlays in the Five Year Plans of 
the concerned States and the Central Ministries 
should be treated as the base investments, 
the gap which may remain unfilled for attaining 
the level envisaged in (ii) above should be 
provided by the Central Government in full 
as the Special Central Assistance which should 
be treated as supplemental and operated by 
the nodal Ministry. 


(Para 3.61) 


Measures for elimination of exploitation in all forms 
should be accorded the highest priority under the Tribal 
Sub-Plans and immediate time-bound measures taken by 
the State Governments in that regard. The Central 
Government may consider issuing suitable directions 
wherever necessary for ensuring effective implementation 
of these measures. In particular, the following 
measures may be taken about excise, forests and credit 
and marketing: ` 


16. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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Excise: 


The States should review their excise policies 
and bring these fully in line by 1-4-89 with 
the guidelines issued by the Government of 
India in 1975. 


Forests: 


The Government of India may consider formally 
adopting a resolution accepting unequivocally 
the tribal people as partners in the management 
and development of forestry resources so that 
desired changes can be effected in the percep- 
tions of the administration and of the people 
about forestry and suitable modalities for 
future action may be worked out. 


Credit and Marketing: 


The. credit and marketing system in tribal 
areas should be — 


(a) rationalised and restructured with the 
clear objectives of — (i) providing 
"single window! service to the tribal 
people for meeting all their credit and 
marketing requirements; (ii) ensuring 
reasonable rates in the purchase of tribal 
produce and supply of essential consumer 
commodities; (iii) meeting in full all 
credit requirements of the tribal people 
including consumption credit; and 


(b) the cost of the credit and marketing 
operations should be borne in full by 
the State until such time as the .tribal 
areas attain the level of development 
of the rest of the State. 

(Para .3.76) 


The Tribal Sub-Plans should be prepared in such .a way 
that the focus is constantly on the welfare and advance- 
ment of the tribal people and al] programmes are attuned 
to this basic premise. In particular — 


(i) 


(ii) 


In the TSPs the highest priority, next only 
to elimination of exploitation, should be 
accorded to- programmes such as education, 
health and mobilisation which go to build 
up the inner strength of the tribal people 
and would enable them to face on their own 
the challenge of transition. 


There should be a stipulation in the State 
budget that notwithstanding anything contained 
in any other law, funds needed for universali- 
sation of elementary education and improving 
the standards of education at that level 
shall be the first charge on the outlays 
of the TSPs. 


17. 
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(iii) Ail programmes taken up in tribal areas irres- 
pective of the source of funding should be 


fully integrated. They should reach the people 
in the form of an undifferentiated package 
and should be executed through a unified 
agency. 


(iv) Planning from below should be the guiding 
spirit of the TSPs. A beginning should be 
made with the planning at the level of the 
Integrated Tribal Development Projects with 
effect from the Eighth Plan for which 
necessary steps should be taken right away. 


(v) While the ITDP plan may follow the priorities 
laid down in the general strategy for tribal 
development, the package of programmes at 
the level of the ITDP should be prepared 
entirely with reference to the needs of the 
people in each ITDP. The relative weightage 
for sectoral outlays for the ITDP should 
be accordingly determined for which the ITDP 
authorities Should have full discretion. 


(vi) In all ITDP programmes full provisions should 
be made for those items which directly benefit 
the tribal people like medicines in the 
Primary Health Centres. 


(vii) The planning of infrastructure in the ITDP 
should also be realigned to the welfare of 
the tribal people rather than merely develop- 
ing the area. For example, the road network 
Should aim at improving accessibility for 
the people through priority for footpaths, 
bridle paths and culverts. 


(viii) In each ITDP, areas and populations facing 
special problems such as more backward areas, 
zones of influence of industrial and mining 
complex, urban growth centres, hunters and 
gathering communities and such like should 
be identified for whom micro-plans within 
the overall ITDP plans should be prepared. 


(ix) The plans of all the ITDPs in the State with 
full details of sectoral as well as scheme- 
wise outlays and expenditure should be presen- 
ted separately &s a supplement to the Budget 
Demand relating to the TSP in that State. 


(Para 3.85) 


Pending the investigation into the Constitutional 
safeguards relating to the command over and access 


to resource of the tribal people and their displace- 
ment and consideration by the Government of their f,nd- 


ings towards arriving at a national consensus ard policy frame, 
all ongoing projects and also those pending comsideration 


18. 


19. 
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with the Government at different levels may be reviewed 
and it may be ensured that safeguards provided for 
the tribal people in the Constitution are honoured 
in their real spirit and that their side does not remain 
unconsidered simply because they did not have the oppor- 
tunity or the necessary articulation for presenting 
the same or because of the incongruity of the law itself 
concerning their rights. 


(Para 3.94) 


The programme for development of primitive tribal 
communities should be streamlined. In particular — 


(i) A systematic review should be undertaken of 
all those communities which have been included 
in the list of primitive tribes so as to iden- 
tify those parts/sections amongst them which 
are still struggling for survival as hunters 
and gatherers or as shifting cultivators and 
have not been turned into landless labourers. 


(ii) A comprehensive plan for retrieval, welfare 
and advancement may be prepared for each group 
which should not comprise more than 500 people. 
The plan should attend to the specific issues 
concerning their health and also socio-economic 
problems on a priority basis. 


(iii) The Government may constitute an expert group 
for primitive tribes at the national level con- 
prising social scientists, medical and nutri- 
tional experts and administrators which should 
be responsible for providing guidance in the 
formulation of comprehensive plans, action 
programmes and reviewing their progress. 


(iv) National institutions like the All India Insti- 
tute of Medical Sciences and the National Insti- 
tute of Nutrition should assume the responsi- 
bility for providing such spport ds may be 
necessary for the biological survival of the 
primitive groups by way of identifying the 
problems which they may be facing, working 
out strategy for their retrieval and providing 
technical back-up for action programmes. 


(Para 3.101) 


The Government of India may prepare a comprehensive 
policy paper which may clearly spell out a broad stra- 
tegy for fulfilling the national commitment for ensuring 
equitable place for members of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in all spheres of national life. 
Pending formulation of this policy and preparation 
of a suitable strategy, the following urgent measures 
may be taken which will obviously comprise the first 
step in any such frame prepared for fulfilling the 
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Constitutional obligation: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The entitlement for labour and valuation of 
skills in the unorganised sector in general 
and of those vocations in which members of 
SCs and STs are traditionally engaged should 
be made equitable through an appropriate law. 


Comprehensive employment generation programmes 
should be launched with focus on creation and 
development of assets owned by the weaker 
section of the community with an equitable 
share secured for those belonging to SCs and 
STs. 


The traditional entitlements of those people 
who have been subsisting on marginal resources 
like the so-called wasteland should be recogni- 
sed and the entire future potential of these 
resources developed in association with the 
poor preempting all rights in their favour 
to the exclusion of the non-poor. 


All those economic activities such as animal 
husbandry, poultry, tree-culture including 
horticulture which can provide a subsidiary 
occupation to the marginal farmers and landless 
labourers should be exclusively reserved for 
decentralised sector. Centralisation in any 
form therein should be prohibited by law. 
A small worker-entrepreneur model should be 
the rule in these activities. The worker- 
entrepreneur should be provided in full the 
necessary financial, technical and organisa- 


tional support. Dera 4435) 


20. The policy of positive discrimination should be made 
more comprehesive. In particular — 


(i) 


(ii) 


It should be extended forthwith to non-Government 
enterprises in the organised sector as a part 
of their social obligation in terms of the 
national commitment. It may be made obligatory 
for all joint sector ventures and such corporate 
bodies as are receiving benefits of institu- 
tional finance. 


The policy of positive discrimination should 
also be worked out by each Ministry/ Department/ 
public sector organisation in respect of all 
economic activities under its purview. They 
should prepare a comprehensive plan for enabling 
members of SCs and STs to take advantage of 
that policy. This plan should include training 
in appropriate skills in general and entrepreneur- 
ship in particular, provision of financial 
support and guidance during gestation period 
with a liberal provision for covering risks 
and unforeseen contingencies for achieving 
the final goal of establishing members of 868 


21. 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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and STs as economically viable entrepreneurs. 


Due reservation should be made for members 
of SCs and STs in all new assets such as resi- 
dential houses and commercial complexes which 
are being created in the private sector in 
urban centres through support of the State 
and/or public institutions such as acquisition 
of land, provision of funds and such like. 
A built-in differential in favour of SCs and 
STs should be kept in all these schemes. 


The Government of India should prepare a special 
scheme for providing necessary financial support 
to members of SCs and STs for enabling them 
to acquire a reasonable share in the new assets 
referred to in (iii) above. 

(Para 4.36) 


Special measures should be taken to ensure that a rea- 
sonable share in the new assets being created and new 
enterprises being established in tribal areas accrue 
to the tribal people. In particular — 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


Fifty per cent of house sites, residential 
buildings and commercial establishments in 
all schemes for establishment and expansion 
of industrial and urban centres in tribal areas 
should be reserved for members of the Scheduled 
Tribes. 


It should be made obligatory for all persons 
including public bodies who may establish an 
enterprise in a tribal area on land belonging 
to. a member of a Scheduled Tribe to associate 
him with the enterprise as a shareholder by 
virtue of the fact that the land belonged to 
him. 


A suitable scheme should be prepared for 
partnership and/or shareholding by members 
of the Scheduled Tribes in all corporate enter- 
prises located in tribal areas. 


The labourers engaged in production of raw 
materials for industries located in tribal 
areas should be accorded a special status 
similar to those directly employed by industry 
and wherever feasible they should be made 
partners in its shareholding as also in its 
management. 


The tribal people should be exempt from 
taxes on their ancestral properties in the 
event of the ‘concerned area being brought 
within the jurisdiction of an urban body. 


The Government should provide such support 
as may be necessary to enable the tribal people 
to take advantage of these special dispensations. 


(Para 4.41) 


22. 


23. 
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The Central Government im consultation with the con- 
cerned State Governments should prepare a comprehensive 
plan for enabling members of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes to take advantage of new opportunities 
being created in the proposed growth centres in general 
and the likely new township on the mainland near Bombay 
in particular. While the plan should provide for a 
built-in differential in their favour and such other 
provisions as may be necessary, the Government may 
create a special fund for enabling members of SCs and 
STs to partake in new development. 


(Para 4.43 ) 


Suitable provisions may be made in the rules of business 
of Government for dealing with cases of alleged viola- 
tion of Constitutional safeguards for members of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. All such cases 
should claim the attention of the Cabinet and the 
Governor in the State and the Union Cabinet at the 
Centre. A convention should also be established and, 
if necessary, a suitable Central law may be enacted 
for making a reference to the Supreme Court about those 
cases in which an authority knowingly acts in a way 
so as to deny to members of the Scheduled Castes and 
scheduled Tribes the privilege of Constitutional safe- 
guards or knowingly refrains from taking appropriate 
measures for providing effective protection against 
exploitation. such wilful neglect, if established, 
should make the concerned person or persons liable 
for appropriate action. 


(Para 5.26 ) 


The functions and also .the structure of the Ministry 
in charge of welfare and advancement of the Scheduled 
Castes and Seheduled Tribes should be urgently reviewed 
in keeping with the responsibility of the State 
envisaged in the Constitution, The Ministry should 
primarily function as a nodal authority and should 
not be burdened with responsibilities which appropria- 
tely belong to functional  . Ministries/Departments. 
This Ministry may also be assigned the nodal responsi- 
bility relating to the poverty alleviation programmes 
for they provide the foundation on which supplemental 
effort can be built. The rules of business in the 
States and at the Centre should make it obligatory 
for all functional Ministries to seek concurrence of 
the nodal Ministry in all matters which may have impli- 
cations for the welfare and advancement of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes before a final decision 
is taken in that regard in the Ministry or the matter 
is placed before the Cabinet for consideration. A 
convention should be established- that if the Minister- 
in~charge of the nodal Ministry concerning the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes is not the Prime Minister 
or the Chief Minister, he should be formally assigned 
the next position in the Cabinet’ so that nodal respon- 
sibilities can be effectively discharged. 


(Para 5.34) 


25. 


26. 
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The following measures may be adopted regarding exten- 
sion of ordinary laws to the Scheduled Areas: 


(i) A suitable procedure should be instituted for 
a regular review of the ordinary laws before 
their extension to the Scheduled Areas as they 
are or with such adaptation as may be necessary 
in each case. 


(ii) The unhappy situation arising from non-action 
by the executive in regard to due adaptation 
of laws may be considered by the Supreme Court 
for such directions as they may deem necessary 
in that regard. 


(Para 5.40) 


The Government of India should prepare a status paper 
about the social and economic conditions of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the country 
for the year 1989 which should also give an estimate 
about the differential between the levels of development 

of SCs and STs and the rest in different parts of the 
country based on sample surveys and indepth studies. 
This should serve as the bench-mark for assessing the 
level of development in the coming years. Further— 


(i) The bench-mark survey may te followed by an annual 
reconnoitre survey which should aim at keeping 
track of the trends. 


(ii) The next comprehensive study should be undertaken 
in the last year of the Eighth Five Year Plan 
for assessing the levels achieved, identifying 
the gaps and determining the effort for their 
advancement during the next Five Year Plan. 


(iii) Each functional Ministry should prepare a status 
paper on the economic situation of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in relation to their 
respective areas of responsibility. 


(iv) The normal information flow in each Ministry 
should be reviewed and suitably revised so that 
necessary information relating to SCs and STs 

is available as a part of the normal flow. 


(v) The responsibility for the bench-mark survey, 
quinquennial comprehensive survey and annual 
reconnoitre survey should be entrusted to the 
National Sample Survey Organisation which has 
the necessary expertise. The NSSO should be 
Suitably assisted in this regard by various 
organisations including the Tribal and Harijan 
Research Institutes in the States. 


(Para 5.44) 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Comprehensive Regulations for peace and good administra- 
tion of the Scheduled Areas should be prepared by all 
the concerned States forthwith. These Regulations 
should, inter alia, include provisions for — 


(i) establishment of a single line of administrative 
authority in the Scheduled Areas; 


(ii) creation of sub-cadres for tribal areas in 
all State services; 


(iii) a special code of conduct for public servants 
with provision for summary disciplinary proceed- 
ings; 


(iv) establishment of suitable institutions at the 
village level answerable directly to the peopie 
in conformity with the local tradition for 
self-governance. These institutions Should 
be responsible for all day-to-d&y matters 
including management of land and forest, excise, 
maintenance of peace and settlement of all 
disputes other than heinous crimes; 


(v) regulation of weekly markets; 


(vi) surveillance over the activities of undesirable 
persons; and 


(vii) protection against backlash of development. 
(Para 5.60) 


Even though the specific issue relating to 'the raising 
of the level of administration of the Scheduled Areas 
therein to that of the administration of the rest of 
the areas of that State! mentioned in the first proviso 
to Article 275(1) of the Constitution is outside the 
purview of the Finance Commission, the Government of 
India may henceforth include the administration of 
the Scheduled Areas as a special term of reference 
of the Finance Commission to ensure that the ordinary 
needs of the administration of these areas, as distinct 
from the requirements for raising its level, are separa- 
rately assessed keeping in view their specific situation 
and are adequately provided for. Suitable guidelines 
should also be issued by the Government of India to 
the State Governments for presenting the case of the 
Scheduled Areas systematically to the Finance Commission 
bringing out clearly those features which may need 
special attention of the Finance Commission. 


(Para 5.65) 


The administration of the Scheduled Areas should be 
reviewed annually by a Cabinet Committee in the Govern- 
ment of India, speeially constituted for that purpose, 
based on the Reports of the Governors on the Administra- 
tion of the Scheduled Areas submitted to the President 
under the Fifth Schedule to the Constitution. The 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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procedure for preparation of the Governor's Administra- 
tion Report may be laid down as suggested in para 5.68. 
The Report should be accompanied by a financial memoran- 
dum which may, inter alia, contain a statement of 
outlays necessary for raising the level of adminis- 
tration of the Scheduled Areas. 


(Para 5.69) 


Since the Finance Commission have accepted the need 
for compensating the officials for working in difficult 
conditions and also for providing physical facilities 
and incentives, the need for such a comprehensive scheme 
is established. As a first step towards raising the 
level of administration in the Scheduled Areas, the 
Government of India in consultation with the State 
Governments, therefore, should draw up a comprehensive 
scheme of graded compensation and incentives which 
Should take into account the inaccessibility of the 
place of posting, the level of social services available, 
the climate and such other factors for determining 
the quantum of compensation and incentives. The funds 
for this purpose may be provided by the Government 
of India in terms of: its obligation under first proviso 
to Article 275(1). 


(Para 5.70) 


Suitable forums may be established at the Block, 
district, State and national levels for a continuing 
dialogue with those social activists/voluntary organisa- 
tions who are primarily engaged in the mobilisation 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
resolution of conflict situations which may arise from 
time to time on various issues with the local officials. 


(Para 6.7) 


The Government may consider organising a Student 
Volunteer Corps, particularly those belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Each volunteer 
may work for a year in the Corps and do mobilisation 
work through participation in the ordinary economic 
activities of the people. The student volunteer may 
be given subsistence allowance equivalent to minimum 
wage prevalent in the area. This work of volunteers 
should be accorded academic recognition and should 
also be given some weightage later in recruitment to 
services. 


(Para 6.7) 


At the village level. Panchayat Raj institutions in 
tribal areas should be specially constituted so as 
to be in consmance with the traditions of the tribal 
community. This may be done either through a special 


24. 
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provision in the concerned Panchayat Raj law or through 
a Regulation amending the said law to the extent 
necessary. In particular, it should envisage — 


(i) All institutions at the hamlet/village level 
in tribal areas should be answerable directly 
to the people in the hamlet/village. 


(ii) These institutions should function in the 
Open in accordance with a procedure which 


may be decided upon by the people in that 
regard. 


(iii) These institutions should have wider responsi- 
bilities covering all matters con¢éerning 
people's day-to-day life and also management 
of local resources including land and forest. 


(Para 6,12) 


The National Development Council may constitute a Stand- 
ing Committee whieh should (i) specially consider in 
advance all matters with reference to their implications 
for Constitutional safeguards for SCs and STs in their 
true spirit before these are placed before the NDC, 
(ii) identify the possible omissions, aberrations and 
distortions in general and the likely adverse effects, 
if any, of developmental programmes on the conditions 
of SCs and STs in particular and (iii) ensure that corr- 
ective measures are incorporated in all programmes and 
members of SCs and STs are assured of a reasonable share 
in the fruits of development in the nation. 


(Para 6.18) 
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ANNEXURE I 


Statement shouing the total populatlon, Scheduled Caste population and Scheduled 
Tribe population with percentage in the total population in 1971 and 1981 Cereuses 








S.No. State/U.T. Scheduled Castes 
1971 198 Ίσι {πρ 1981 face 
ae ee να See: AMNEM ANE μα 
STATES 
1. Andhra Pradesh — 4,35, (2,708 5,5,49,673 57,74,548 13.22 79,61,70 14.87 
2. Assam * 145,25,152 1,98,96,885 9,12,69 6.20 12,414,026 6.24 
3. Bihar 563,53,39 594472 79,580,682 14.11 1,0,42,38 14.51 
4, Gujarat 250,97,475 3,40,85,799 182542 6.84 24,383,207 7.15 
5, Haryana 1,00,%,808  1,29,22,5818. 18,95,8933 18.89 24,64,012 19.07 
b. Himachal Pradesh 34,60, 434 42,860,818 7,869,572 22.24 10,53,958 24.62 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 45,15,62 50,872,389 3,81,277 8.26 4,97,43 8.3 
8. Karnataka 2,82,93,01& 3,7,5,714 “η, 13.14 — 55,955,353 15.07 
9, Kerala 291359479500 2Η 17,2158 8.3) 2,495,352 10.2 
10. Madhya Pradesh 4,16,54,119 5,21,78,844 54,53,690 13.09  73,58,533 44.10 
11, Maharashtra 5012235 86,27,8,4171 — 30,255,781 60 4,97 7.14 
12, Manipur 10,72,753 14,20,853 15,375 1.53 17,7535 1.25 
13. Meghalaya 10,11 ,699 13,35,819 3,08; 0.9 5,402 0.41 
14, Nagaland 5,16,449 7,574,990 - - - - 
15. Orissa 2519,44,615 2,63,70,271 33,10,854 15.09 3555506 14.6 
16. Punjab 1,35,51,080 1,67,88,915 33,48,217 24.71 45,11,703 26.87 
17. Rajasthan 2,506,855 3,42,61,962  40,75,500 15.82 58,538,879 17.05 
18. Sikkim το 209,845 3,156,335 952 4,53 18,2800 5.78 
19. Tamil Nadu 4,11,9,16 ~4,84,08,077 73,15,55 17.76 88,801,205 18.5 
20, Tripura 15,55,542 20,553,066 1,822,880 12.38 3,10,38^ 15.12 
21. Uttar Pradesh B,83,41,144 11,08,62,013 1,85,48,815 21.0 225529 2.5 
22. West Bengal 4,43,12,011 545,80,547 88,156,028 19.90 1,20,00, 768 21.99 
UNION TERRITORIES 
1, F£ N Islands” ~ 1,15,133 1588, 741 - - - - 
2, Arunachal Pradesh 4,87,511 6,51,839 339 Q7 29 0.46 
3. Chandigarh 24,571,251 4,51,610 29,073 11.30 63,621 14.09 
4, Dadra & Nagar 74,170 1,053,676 1,32 1,80 2,001 1.97 
Haveli 
5. Delhi 40,65, 658 62,200,406 6,3,608 15.64 11,225,854 18.08 
6. Goa, Daman & Diu 8,57,771 10,86, ΤΏ 16,514 1.93 23,432 2.16 
7. Lakshadweep 31,810 40,249 - - - - 
8, Mizoram 3,32, 33) ú |93,7S7 - - 135 0.03 
3. Pondicherry 4 n 0? 6,04,471 72,921 15.46 96,63 15.99 
INDIA 5,81,50,652 —68,51,84,807* 8,00,05,398 14.60 10,59,95,149* 15.47 





(Contd. ) 
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S.No. State/U.T. Scheduled' Tribes 
1971 fage 1981 fage 
1 2 9 10 11 12 
STATES 
1. Andhra Pradesh 16,57,657 3.51 51,765,001 5.93 
2. Assam * 191997 13.13 21 485,845 10.99 
3. Bihar 49, 32,767 8.75 '33,10,867 8.31 
4. Gujarat S? yA 422 13.99 48,48, 566 14.22 
9. Haryana - - - - 
6. Himachal Pradesh 1,41,610 4.09 1,987,263 4.61 
7. Jammu & Kashmir - - - - 
8. Karnataka 2, 51,269 0.79 18,25,2032 4.3] 
9. Kerala 2309, 56 1.26 2361 ,415 1.03 
10. Madhya Pradesh 83,87 ,403 20.14 1,19,87,031 22.17 
11. Maharashtra 29, 545249 5.56 57,172,038 9.19 
12. Manipur 3, 34,466 31.18 387,977 21.3) 
1 3. Meghalaya 8,14,230 80.48 10,75, 345 80.58 
14. Nagaland 4,5 7,82 88.61 6, 50,885 83.99 
15; Drissa 50,71 | 937 23.11 59,715,067 22.43 
18. Punjab o~ - - - 
17. Rajasthan 51,25,506 12.13 41,83,124 12.21 
18. Sikkim - - 73,623 23.27 
13. Tamil Nadu 3,11,515 0.76 5,20,22B 1.07 
20. Tripura 4,50, 544 28.95 985,929 28.44 
21. Uttar Pradesh 1,998,565 0.22 2,532,705 0.21 
22. West Bengal 255 32 9969 5. 12 30,70,672 5.55 
UNION TERRITORIES 
1. A & N Islands 18,102 15.72 22,361 11.85 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 3, 60,408 73.02 4,401,167 . £9.82 
3. Chandigarh E - z εν 
4. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 64,445 86.89 B1,714 78.82 
5. Delhi : u " š: 
6. Goa, Daman & Diu 7,654 0.89 10,721 0.99 
7. Lakshadweep 29,540 92.86 37,760 Q3. B2 
B. Mizoram - = 4,561,907 93.55 
9. Pondicherry . s z x 
INDIA 3,80,15,162 6.% 5,38,14,483* 7.85 





Source: For 1971 figures Series 1, Paper 1 of 1975, Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes published by RGI in October 1975. For 1981 
figures Series 1, Part II B(ii) and Part II B(iii), Primary Census 
Abstract Scheduled Castes amd Scheduled Tribes respectively 
(published by RGI in 1983). 

In respect of Assam,1971 Census figures include those of Mizoram. 
Census was not held in Assam in 1981. Total population projected 
by RGI in PCA. Population of SC/ST projected on growth rate of 
total general population, i.e.,36.05%. 

@ This figure would appear to include high returns relating to 
certain communities with nomenclatures similar te those included 
in the list of ST consequent on the removal of area restrictions. 


+ These figures include projected SC/ST population of Assam in 
1981. 
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ANNEXURE IT 


Copy of the Minute dated 19-6-74 from the Prime Minister 
to the Home Minister 


There is growing unrest among tribals in the various 
parts of the country. Numerous memoranda are being 
submitted by Members of Parliament and others in this 
regard. The problems mentioned in these memoranda, etc., 
are generally looked into by the Ministries/Departments 
as individual or isolated incidents. However, the emphasis 
that we wish to give tothe development of tribal areas makes it 
necessary to take a more comprehensive look at the problem. 


2. It is well known that the present unrest among tribals 
is mainly due to: 


(i) land alienation, 
(ii) exploitation by 'outsiders', and 


(iii) lack of development in tribal areas. 


But if one goes at the root of these problems, interesting 
facts come to light. Moreover, they are not separate 
problems in themselves -- and in order to tackle them 
successfully an integrated strategy is called for. 


3. The problem of tribal communities can broadly be 
divided into three groups: 


(i) tribal areas in North-East excluding Manipur, 
Tripura and Plain Tribals, in Assam; 


(ii) tribal belt in Central India, Manipur, Tripura 
and Assam; and 


(iii) -dispersed tribal population. 


The North-East tribal situation differs from that in the 
rest of the country by virtue of (i) comparative isolation; 
(ii) continued protection of traditional rights in forest 
and land; (iii) educational advancement; and (iv) compara- 
tively larger plan effort. The problem of exploitation 
and deprivation, which is plaguing the other areas, is 
largely absent. Here the main problem is in regard to 
developmental efforts. These small States tend to formulate 
programmes on the model of bigger States with the result 
that the average tribal has not benefited much notwith- 
standing large investments. 


Ls In the rest of the country, tribal areas are parts 
of large States and there has been considerable intermingl- 
ing. The new contact in the absence of adequate protective 
measures, and ineffective enforcement of such measures, 
leads to exploitation, viz., indebtedness, bondage, land 
alienation and loss of control over other productive assets. 
Large areas still continue to be predominantly tribal. 
The more inaccessible areas are underdeveloped but are 
comparatively free from exploitation. 
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Dus In areas, where tribals have been reduced to & minority 
through immigration and dispersal, they have also been 
deprived of their control over productive assets. Thus, 
there is a qualitative difference between areas of tribal 
concentration and dispersed tribal population. 


6. The problems of areas of tribal concentration are 
easier to solve since area based planning with focus on 
the development of tribal communities can be envisaged. 
The situation can be saved from further deterioration and 
tribals can be helped to develop according to their genius. 


7. A scrutiny of the various letters and memoranda written 
by tribal MPs and others has provided interesting and useful 
material in understanding their problems. The problem 
of dispersed tribal population, as stated, is different 
but the other two groups have the problems of (i) inadequacy 
of development effort, (ii) increasing exploitation in 
various forms, and (iii) indifferent administration. And 
now, when the Fifth Plan is being formulated it should 
not be difficult to give this problem the attention it 
deserves. 


8. In respect of development effort, the primary question 
that is usually raised is in regard to financial resour- 
ces. In the Fifth Plan this problem is sought to be 
tackled by the device of "Sub-Plan" for areas of tribal con- 
centration. So far the State Plan efforts have been 
much too small and the additive Central Assistance generally 


has been the only investment. The States have now been 
asked to give necessary weightage for these areas in their 
Plans. The Central Ministries have also been asked to 
prepare Sub-Plans for these areas with some weightage in 
their favour. An outlay of Rs.200 crores (out of Rs.500 
crores for hill and tribal areas) is likely to be set apart 
for these areas. As many of the general programmes are 
not suitable for tribal areas, the sectoral authorities 
have been asked to adapt their programmes and, where 
necessary, take up new programmes in these areas. It is 
also proposed that the outlays for the tribal areas should 
be made non-divertible. What is to be ensured now is that 
there is no resistance in the Ministries and States in 
adopting this approach. Once this is done, the financial 
resources will not be adequate although the difference 
between the levels of investment in the North-East and 
the other tribal areas will continue. However, disparity 
of investment may not be the real issue, as the size of 
investments will be unprecedented. The main task will 
be to ensure their proper utilisation, otherwise investment 
of this order itself will result in dislocating the tribal 
economy. 


9. In areas outside the North-Eastern region, apart from 
proper utilisation of development funds highest priority 
has to be given to elimination of exploitation. Such of 


the 
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policies of the State Governments as are leading to 


exploitation or having an adverse effect on the tribal 
economy have to be reviewed. It would be seen from the 
letters written by MPs and others from time to time that 
the following need special attention: 


(a) 


(b) 


(e) 


(a) 


Excise: It is now generally accepted that the excise 
policy followed by the State Governments has resulted 
in exploitation. A Sub-Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board on Prohibition, comprising Excise 
Ministers of States, which went into this question 
has confirmed this finding. Some time ago a group 
of Members of Parliament had represented against sale 
of distilled liquor in tribal areas. They went to 
the extent of suggesting that the developmental outlays 
could be reduced if revenue considerations come in 
the way. The Central Advisory Board on Prohibition 
has endorsed the suggestion. At the meeting of the 
Board, the Excise Ministers did raise the question 
of revenue but in view of the continuing exploitation 
it was agreed that compensation could not be a pre- 
condition for the change. The Scheduled Areas and 
Tribes Commission had made similar recommendations 
in 1961 but it is a pity that even though accepted 
by the Government these have remained unimplemented 
so far. Since the matter has been gone intc in detail, 
an early decision on the new excise policy shouid 
be taken without any further delay. 


The forest policy, which is intimately connected with 
the tribal economy, is progressively veering towards 
commercial exploitation unrelated to the local economy. 
In more backward areas it is giving rise to consider- 
able tensions. This needs an urgent review. 


The licensing policy and project-formulation for big 
industrial and mining complexes hardly take into 
account the local simple tribal situation. New vested 
interests are being created in these areas. A balanced 
relationship between the traditional economy and the 
modernised sector has to be built by introducing an 
element of local participation wherever possible and 
advanced planning for all-round development in the 
potential region. 


Exploitation by traders and money-lenders continus 
to be a serious problem. A unified  credit-cum- 
marketing structure has been accepted in principle 
which may attend to all their needs including credit 
for production, consumption and social needs, supply 
of essential consumer commodities and purchase of 
agricultural and minor forest produce. However, for 
the tribal areas the State Governments, the Reserve 
Bank of India, cooperatives and other organisations 
concerned with this problem have to change their rigid 
stands on procedure and organisational structure. 
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10. Despite legal safeguards, land alienation continues 
to be a serious problem in tribal areas. Although the 
enforcement of relevant laws is ineffective, the main reason 
for land alienation is the general economic condition of 
tribals for which the factors mentioned above are 
responsible to a great extent. Therefore, while the 
enforcement of land laws will have to be strengthened, 
that alone will not help in solving the problem. The 
importance of the above mentioned factors has to be viewed 
in this context. 


11. The most critical input for tribal development is 
the quality of administration. The socio-economic condi- 
tions of the tribals vary considerably from one area to 
another and from one community to the other. Administrative 
conventions, evolved over long periods in the past with 
reference to local situations have been superseded by 
uniform procedures creating adverse effects on the tribal 
population. The super-imposition of general administrative 
structure, evolved for advanced areas, on the simple tribal 


areas has resulted in considerable confusion. There is 
over-specialisation, avoidable duplication, lack of coordi- 
nation and diffusion of responsibility. As protective 


and developmental functions can be hardly distinguished 
in most of these areas, bifurcating of development and 
regulatory functions is premature. The simple tribal 
situation needs a simple administrative structure within 
the comprehension of the people. 


Tes But what is worse, by and large postings in tribal 
areas are regarded as "punishment" postings with the result 
that the quality of personnel in these areas is generally 
indifferent. There is considerable exploitation by petty 
officials with the resultant lack of confidence in the 
local administration. To state the obvious, key function- 
aries must have sympathy for the tribal. The selection 
of the right type of personnel is necessary to improve 
the quality of administration. It is relevant to note 
that proviso to article 275(1) specifically provides for 
bringing up the level of administration of tribal areas. 
But nbt enough attention has been paid to this aspect. 


13. The tribal development, which is carried on through 
the State Governments, is one of those fields in which the 
Constitution vests the Union Government with extensive 
power. The Constitution has a provision for making regula- 
tions in case of any legal difficulty and a provision for 
issuing direction to States to avoid any Centre-State 
controversy. It makes expenditure for tribal development 
a charge and financial sanction for developmental schemes 
automatic under proviso to Article 275(1). But the Centre 
has not exereised this authority enough. In actual practice 
its role has been confined to making grants to the States 
for this purpose. Now that the Centre intends to provide 
a very much higher outlay than in the past it is necessary 
in order to ensure proper uitlisation of these funds, that 
it takes a more positive role in the subject as a whole 
on the basis of & clear cut strategy. 


Sd/- 
( Indira Gandhi } 
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ANNEXURE ITI 


SET aS 


BODHGHAT AND THE PEOPLE LIVING IN 
THE AREAS OF ITS SUBMERGENCE 


Dr. B.D. Sharma 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes. 


The River Indravati 


A series of hydel projects have been planned to tap 
the power potential of Indravati river in Bastar District. 
These projects are proposed to be located at Bodhghat, 
east of Kutru, west of Kutru, Bhopalpatnam and finally 
at Inchampalii on the confluence of the Indravati and the 
Godavari. The total power potential of all these projects 
is about 1,500 megawatts. The generating capacity of the 
Bodghat project will be 500 megawatts. Some smaller power 
plants are also proposed like the One at Chitrakut falls 
with a potential of 7.5 megawatts. No irrigation is planned 
on any of these projects except for Inchampalli. 


Re The Indravati runs from east to west dividing Bastar 
into two parts. It flows from the Bastar plateau for about 
50 Kms. before it cuts deep into it at Chitrakut falls. 
After running through a deep valley for about 35 Kms. it 
spreads out at SsStdhar and thereafter flows on the southern 
fringe of the rugged hills of Abujhmar with extensive plains 
and. to low hills to the south of it. On the southen extreme 
of this extensive plain is a hill range which follows the 
Godavari river, forming the southern boundary of Bastar 
with the States of Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh. 


Bastar south of the Indravati 


3. Bastar south of the Indravati comprises three Tahsils, 
viz., Bijapur, Dantewara and Konta, and also part of 
Jagdalpur. It is sparsely populated except around the 
growing population centres of Jagdalpur, Geedam, Dantewara 
and Kirandool axis. Most of the forests are reserved and 
cover about 80% to 85% of “the geographical area of this 
part of Bastar. These forests include some of the richest 
pure sal tracts. There are also mixed forests with bamboo, 
teak, bija and saja as the dominant species. These forests 
abound in edible leaves, roots and fruits and a variety 
of other forest produce used by the local people. 


Le Southern Bastar is comparatively backward because 
of its inaccessibility and absence of economic infrastruc- 
ture. Forestry has been the major economic activity besides 
agriculture.  Bailadilla, an iron-ore project, is the only 
exception. However, this project has not benefited the 
local economy in a significant way. It has emerged as 
an enclave of migrant population who were drafted for the 
modern industrial activity and of others attracted by the 
new opportunities. Only & few amongst the tribals have 
managed to creep into the modern sector at the lower levels. 
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Its impact on the social organisation of the people in 
the surrounding area has been very adverse which has created 
tribal antagonism against the new establishment. 


Missing Perspective and its Consequences 


5. In the absence of a long-term plan for the development 
of natural resources and their utilisation in this resource- 
rich region, stray suggestions have been made from time 
to time as and when there was a search for good agricultural 
land or some projects were proposed needing extensive 
land areas. For example, at one stage a decision was taken 
to establish a colony for the rehabilitation of displaced 
persons from the erstwhile East Pakistan. It was proposed 
to excise about 1 lakh acres of agricultural land for that 
purpose in Bijapur Tahsil alone. However, the experience 
of resettlement in Narainpur Tahsil where 1 lakh acres 
of land was given for that purpose was not a happy one. 
While the displaced persons were helped assiduously and 
gradually became good cultivators, the tribal people were 
left to fend for themselves. This created a situation 
where the Bengalis had emerged as a powerful and exploita- 
tive element in the backward areas and the administration 
so far had failed to take corrective measures to ensure 
that the tribal people became partners in the development 
of the new area. The proposal for Bijapur, therefore, 
fell through on account of local opposition. 


Forestry Experiments 


6. Even though the population in the southern Bastar 
is comparatively small, the pressure on agricultural lands 
has mounted since a large proportion of the geographical 
area has been covered by reserved forests. In the pre- 
Independence period a number of villages were deserted 
by the people because of depredations of the local zamindars 
who were taking advantage of inaccessibility and remoteness. 
The agricultural lands in these areas were reclaimed by 
the forests which in due course came to be classed as pro- 
tected forests and even reserved forests. As the situation 
after Independence improved and the pressure of population 
increased, there were demands for allowing cultivation 
-in the forest area. A significant number of people moved 
into forest without any formal permission. There was a 
serious confrontation between the people and the adminis- 
tration on this issue. During 1965 to 1968 when some poli- 
tical parties launcheda lad grab movement, extensive forest 
areas in the southern part of Jagdalpur, Dantewara and 
near about Barsoor were burnt by the people. This confron- 
tation was defused by the administration through systematic 
identification of cultivable land in the area and settlement 
of people thereon. It was possible to persuade them to 
.move even to remote areas as the formal settlement was 
preceded by personal discussions, sponsored extensive visits 
by the people to the prospective area and a continuing 
dialogue until they finally found their stay comfortable. 
However, there were differences about some of the lands 
settled between the Revenue and the Forest Departments 
about their jurisdiction with the result that regular 
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pattas have not been given to the people in some cases 
even after a lapse of 15 years. 


7. The systematic resettlement programme was, however 
shortlived. Consequently, the unauthorised movement of 
people into forest area in an unregulated way is continuing. 
Recently some instances were reported in which huts -of 
the forest villagers were burnt by the Forest officials 
on the ground that they constituted encroachments in the 
forest. In sum, a substantial population from thickly 
populated areas has moved into forests of southern Bastar. 
They have cleared small patches and also occupied the old 
lands cultivated by their forefathers in the abandoned 
villages. 


8. The Bastar forests have also been subjected to a number 
of other experiments in forestry which have generally dis- 
regarded the people's requirements and aspirations. First- 
ly, the working plans in Bastar have favoured plantation 
of teak in place of natural forests abounding in sal and 


other useful species. Its impact on the tribal economy 
has become clearer as larger areas are coming under teak 
plantations. Eucalyptus has also been planted in many 


parts of Bastar on experimental basis. This project, how- 
ever, was abandoned at an early stage. Even though the 
impact of eucalyptus plantation in Bastar as a whole is 
negligible, it has adversely affected the economy of the 
villages around which large areas have been brought under 
it. The last ambitious plan to convert the natural forests 
of Bastar into man-made forests by planting pine on an 
extensive scale with an eye on its commercial utilisation 
was mooted in the 'seventies . The pilot phase of the 
pine plantation was taken up near Jagdalpur. The project, 
however, had to be abandoned at the final stage of its 
clearance by the Worid Bank with a projected investment 
of Rs.4,000 crores on considerations of ecology and also 
on the ground of its adverse effect on the tribal economy. 
Much of the pine plantation in the pilot project area got 
engulfed in a devastating fire a few years back. The people 
in the small area around the pilot project do not have 
a happy memory of that venture. 


9. The above experiments were motivated by economic consi- 
derations. The inspiration of another series of projects 
in forestry emanates from the conservationists concerned. 
The extensive hill area of Abujhmar was proposed to be 
developed as a natural preserve. The idea was that the 
forests and also the people in this area should remain 
untouched from outside influence. This proposal, however, 
was abandoned at &n advanced stage on the ground that the 
State did not accept the museum piece theory for the tribal 


people. 


10. There are two sanctuaries in southern Bastar—one cover- 
ing the Kanger valley and the other covering a part of 
the Kutru reserved forest. The former is being developed 
as a national park while the latter is a sanctuary for 
bisons. A large number of villages have come under the 
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the purview of the bison sanctuary. The affected people 
ave resisting their eviction. Even the neighbouring villa- 
ges are affected by the bison menate. If they take any 
defensive measures against the wild animals, they have 
to face the wrath of the Forest officials. 


Forest Conservation Act, 1980 


11. The enforcement of the new provisions of the Forest 
Conservation Act of 1980 has also created disaffection 
amongst the tribal people. The traditional rights of 
Nistar are not being fully honoured everywhere. The situa- 
tion has been accentuated by the decision to redraw the 
reserved forest boundaries in the district. Bastar has 
a large area designated as protected forests. In many 
cases the forest growth in this area is as good as in the 
reserved forest. The operation aims at transferring these 
forests from the category of protected to reserved forests. 
In many cases the new boundary lines are quite close to 
the village habitations. There is a widespread apprehension 
that once these areas are declared as reserved forests 
the people will be denied access to them. In some cases 
the new rules are being enforced even in anticipation of 
the proposed transfer. In those regions where a bulk of 
the geographical area (85 to 90 per cent) is under the 
reserved forest the people are facing serious problems. 
In some cases even the small developmental requirements 
like those for a school building or a health centre or 
a minor irrigation tank are not being fulfilled which places 
the administration in not a very laudatory position. 


12. The discontent over the issues relating to land and 
forest in Bastar is not new. The tension has been relieved 
from time to time as encroachments have been settled and 
8 new hope was given to the people. But a long term pers- 
pective in this regard has not emerged so far. The popu- 
larity of Baba Bihari Das, an imposter of the former ruler 
of Bastar, rested on his promise that the land and forest 
would be opened up as was the practice during the Raja's 
period if they followed his advice. The extremist elements 
also acquire their following through similar promise as 
was exemplified in the land grab movement of the late 
'seventies. These elements were neutralised by a systematic 
programme of settlement of people on available lands. The 
extremists, however, now are finding a fertile ground for 
their work as discontent on a number of issues related 
to the management of forest and land is increasing. They 
are also getting support from the neighbouring areas in 
Andhra Pradesh as well as the mining centre of Bailadilla 
within the district where they have a foothold. The admini- 
stration has perceived the new tension more or less as 
& law and order problem without adequate appreciation of 
the people's perspective on the issues involved. The police 
machinery in the district has been reinforced. The Forést 
officials are being granted licences for firearms and it 
is also suggested that some of them may be formally armed 
in pursuance of a State level policy decision to that eff- 
ect. The State armed forces have been inducted in south 
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Bastar with a battalion strength. A special Bastar Task 
Force has also been raised ostensibly with men drawn from 
within Bastar. However, it is understood that a large per- 
centage amongst them are from outside having found their 
way through the local Employment Exchange with the help 
of their relatives. 


Deployment of Force 


13. The situation in south Bastar is rather uneasy. The 
administration in Bastar, particularly the police outpost, 
has always been considered by the tribals as an alien ele- 
ment. The police administration has not been viewed by 
them as their protector but as an ally of the non-tribal 
groups. The behaviour of the other armed forces is not 
exemplary by any standard and they are being considered 
as less desirable elements than the district police force. 


14. The extremists in this area have an advantage of spea- 
king in a language and medium which is understood by the 
people. They teil them pointing to their earlier deserted 
homes that the forests belong to them and, therefore, no 
one has a right to stop them from using them for their 
bonafide local needs. They also point out that the State 
is awaiting the contractors who were really responsible 
for the depletion of those resources. They keep a watch 
over the rates of payment of wages. They work as a pressure 
group in case undue cuts are made. Even in those cases 
where the State itself fixes the collection prices of minor 
forest produce at a level lower than the market rate they 
prevail on the contractors and insist on payment of market 
price. In case this is not done they persuade the tribal 
people not to collect the produce and even forego the small 
economic benefit which they would have otherwise derived. 


15. The average tribal in south Bastar faces a serious 
dilemma. The extremists speak for him and there is no 
reason why he should not listen to them. But the adminis- 
tration, particularly the police, takes the tribal to task 
for having contact with them. If he gives away under the 
pressure of the police, the extremists themselves may not 
take kindly to him. The administration has no answer to 
the questions which are posed by the extremists on their 
behalf. Their influence, therefore, continues to grow. 
In the present situation the only response to this is the 
augmentation of the police force which in turn will accen- 
tuate the confrontation without in any way resolving the 
basic issues. 


Execution of Bodhghat Project 


16. Harnessing the power potential of the Indravati has 
been under consideration for a long time. The first survey 
around Bodhghat, however, was started in the late 'sixties. 
Initially it was expected that it might be a multipurpose 
project with provision of some irrigation as well. However, 
finally it emerged as an exclusively power project with 
no irrigation whatsoever. The precise site of the dam 
and its height have also been under discussion for a long. 
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time. As there were some uncertainties about the geological 
structure and rock formations, a clear picture about the 
project emerged only much later. The then Prime Minister 
laid the foundation stone of the project on 21-1-1979. 
Thereafter the decision about the agencies responsible 
.for its execution involved some delay. Some work was start- 
ed by the Irrigation Department. It was then assigned 
to the Madhya Pradesh Electricity Board but again that 
decision was revised. Now the project is again being execu- 
ted by the MPEB for the last few years. It took sometime 
before the infrastructure for the construction of the Bodh- 
ghat project could be established. The first colony for 
execution of this project was set up at Raipur and the 
second one at Jagdalpur. There was no road beyond village 
Barsoor. Even the road connecting Barsoor with Geedam 
was only on paper. The entire road from Geedam to Barsoor 
and from Barsoor to Bodhghat has been constructed by the 
project authorities. It was also necessary to construct 
a big bridge across the Indravati to facilitate transport 
of building materials from the other side. The road and 
the bridge constructed by the project will finally become 
a part of the State highway connecting Kirandool with Narai- 
npur and Rajnandgaon. This road will also run parallel 
to the proposed railway line. 


17. It appears that the detailed survey of the area likely 
to come under submergence was not necessary in the early 
stages of the preparation of the project proposals since 
the hills are very steep and the affected villages could 
be identified even on the topo sheets. The villages are 
located in the two strips below the hills on either side 
of the Indravati which are generally quite narrow but at 
places they spread out considerably. There are also small 
islands in the river bed. There is no habitation on these 
islands but the land on some of them is cultivated by the 
people from the nearby villages. The forest in this region 
is extensive and of a very high quality. In some areas 
sal is the dominant species, elsewhere the species are 
mixed. The habitations are quite small and the area is 
sparsely populated. The total area likely to come under 
submergence and required for other purposes of the project 
is 13,783 hectares the break-up of which is given below: 


Forest Revenue Private Total 

| land land land 
Submergence 5433.62 278.421 168.188 12840.477 
Construction 27.47 360.101 312.009 ` 042.670 





Total 514.332 3068.528 5010.287 137832147 





Naturalists versus Protagonists of Development 


18. The Bodhghat project does not evince special interest 
for the people of Bastar since it does not have an irriga- 
tion component which would have created new expectation 
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in the possible area of its command. The discussion about 
this project was confined to the official circles and tech- 
nical departments. The early phases of this work, there- 
fore, went almost unnoticed by the people. The project 
came to the limelight in the wake of the belated concern 
about ecological balance voiced at the national level in 
different forums. The controversy over the Silent Valley 
made ecology a household word amongst the educated people 
in the country. The Indravati valley beyond the Chitrakut 
falls also has an aura of mystery as it is heavily wooded 
and extremely inaccessible due to steep slopes of the surr- 
ounding hiils. Some naturalists began to raise questions 
about the ecological implications of the Indravati project. 
The insistence of the Central Government on environmental 
clearance of the project before it could be taken up added 
to their strength. Some work had already been started 
on this project involving clearance of some forest in anti- 
cipation of approval which was taken for granted as per 
the prevalent practice of pre-1980 period. As this came 
to the notice of the Central Government a serious view 
was. taken of this infringement and the work on the project 
had to be stopped, though most reluctantly. This encouraged 
the naturalists to put up their case with greater force 
and pursue it vigorousiy. However, the entire debate con- 
tinued from a distance without much intimate knowledge 
about the area and the real nature of the issues involved. 
A detailed estimate of the forest wealth likely to be sub- 
merged was made by the Forest Department. Some doubts 
were raised about this survey and a high power technical 
group has been commissioned to make an independent assess- 
ment. The details about their findings are not available 
so far. The ascendancy of ecological considerations and 
the serious objections by the Central Government created 
a sense of uncertainty and even dismay amongst the project 
authorities, the work on the site slumped and tapered off 
as the items in hand were completed. This project has 
aroused high expectations amongst the elite groups in the 
districts associated with the contracts, supplies, etc. 
In the context of the new uncertainty they are apprehensive 
of the big opportunity slipping through their fingers. 
It is reported that some of these people have started work- 
ing from behind the scene and are creating a lobby in favour 
of early sanction of the project. It is also being given 
some political colouring. They argue that the forests 
which will come under submergence of this project will 
not be even a fraction of the total forest area in Bastar. 
They add that the felling fer the project will not be equal 
to the normal felling by the Forest Department in a single 
area, not to speak of the continuing illicit felling the 
incidence of which is quite High. They point out that 
the total forest area in Bastar is about 65% while in south 
Bastar it is 80% or more. If the argument of the natural- 
ists is accepted, no programme of development in Bastar 
can be taken up in the foreseeable future. They are re- 
inforeing their argument referring to the numerous anomalous 
situations due to extreme postures taken by the Forest 
offietals. For example, even a school building or a dispen- 
sary, alternative sites for habitations affected by flood 
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or small tanks for Nistar and irrigation have been objected 
to using the provisions of the Forest Conservation Act. 
There is a provision for compensatory afforestation in 
the project. However, the Forest officials are insisting 
on such plantations on denuded non-forest lands. In Bastar 
even lands outside the forests have good tree growth. 
Other areas are under agriculture. Therefore, unencumbered 
treeless lands outside the forests are not available. 
According to them, arguments of naturalists are merely 
a clever device to thwart the project. Their motive is 
to keep Bastar undeveloped so that one can continue to 
enjoy the privileges and patronage undisturbed by a new 
class which will emerge as Bastar moves ahead. 


People's Perception 


19. In the entire debate about Bodhghat the people living 
in the area of its submergence have not figured at all. 
Their remoteness has kept them outside the beat and beyond 
the reach of the articulate groups which are parties to 
the raging controvery. My three day visit to this area 
was a revelation. I had not visited any of these villages 
during my term as Collector more than 15 years ago even 
though 1 had travelled almost all the difficult areas in 
the district. In many of the villages through which I 
passed the people said that the only officials who ever 
visited them were the Patwari and the policemen. The fre- 
quency of the policemen's visits has become negligible 
after the advent of the new excise policy which has allowed 
them to brew their traditional drinks at home and has abo- 
lished commercial vending of liquor through contractors. 
The only major works under the Bodhghat project undertaken 
so far are those of roads and the bridge across the Indra- 
vati. The impression in the villages initially was that 
the project was concerned only with those schemes. A deep 
excavation for housing the generation units was taken by 
them to be an exploration for valuable minerals like gold 
and silver. In Bastar geological parties have been working 
for a long time establishing their camps at remote places. 
Therefore, their conjecture about the new group was not 
unnatural. It is only about three to four years back when 
some excavations at the dam site were started that for 
the first time they had an inkling of their possible dis- 
placement from their homes. The measurement of houses, 
enumeration of trees, list of agricultural fields, etc., 
undertaken in the last two to three years clinched the 
issue, They have also attended a few meetings convened 
at Barsoor and Geedam. According to them no official or 
political leader ever visited their area and confided in 
them about the nature of the project nor have they come 
to listen to anything which they may have to say. The 
displacement of people in the area of submergence has been 
taken for granted in accordance with the due processes 
of law in vogue. Even as the controversy about Bodhghat 
is raging in Bastar the only issue is ecology including 
destruction of rich frests. No one even alludes to the 
problems of the people. 


sam 
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Z0. It appears that sometime back their case was tak 
up by some of the legislators belonging to the Congress(T) 
as also some members of the opposition parties; notably 
Shri Mahendra Karma. The opinion in this group has veered 
round and now they are all for the project. Shri Mahendra 
Karma has come out of the Communist Party and joined the 
Congress. He is now a forceful advocate of the project. 
Shri Jaikishan Sharma of Geedam who also belongs to the 
Congress is the only person whom the people in the area 
know as a champion of their cause. He has been voicing 
their concern and also organising meetings for that purpose, 
though from a distance outside the area. 


21, The proceedings of the land acquisition are in progre- 
SB ο In the case of four villages the compensation for 
land and houses has already been paid. These villages 
have. been affected by the works on the dam site roads. 
The usual formula of average sale price of land in the 
area plus a solatium has been adopted. Rates of compensa- 
tion for land are about Rs.1,900 per acre. Similar amount 
may be given to the displaced persons in other 38 villages 
im due course, 


22. As the problems of displacement and the likely resis- 
tance by the people came to the fore, it was conceded that 
the project would also meet the cost of their rehabilita- 
tion. According to this scheme every family is to be pro- 
vided 5 acres of land developed at the cost of the project, 
@ house-site measuring about 1/2 acre and a smali house. 
Each habitation will have about 25 units which will be 
provided common facilities like a drinking water well, 
a community centre and a school. According to the project 
administration one such site has already been selected 
by them. But the work on it has been stopped after the 
work on the project was stopped pending clearance. 


23, Tre situation about rehabilitation of the displaced 
persons is not clear at all. I was tole by the people 
that some of them were once taken by a project officer 
to different parts of the district in a jeep and generally 
shown the areas. However, they had had no opportunity 
of meeting the people or their leaders of the concerned 
areas. The lands which they have seen are mostly of low 
quality or bhata lands. They are away from the forests. 
The only place where they found a good area was in Abujhmar. 
But the villagers there had told them in clear terms that 
they would not allow any settlement within their village 
area. This is the last which the people have heard about 
the prospective resettlement plan. 


Zhe The people are extremely sceptical about possible 
rehabilitation by the Government. When I posed this ques- 
tion in a village assembly, they pointed out to the fact 
that while lands in the four villages had already been 
taken over by the project authorities, they had not been 
resettled nor did they have any idea of possible resettle- 
ment. While some of the people in those villages continue 
to do cultivation on the fields even after these have been 
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acquired, others do not have any land as it has come under 
the earth dumped from the excavation. They have no alter- 
native work to do since the work has come to a stop. They 
have been rendered destitutes depending on the mercy of 
their neighbours. Some of them even ventured to move in 
the neighbouring forest area and cleared a patch of land. 
Some outsiders had promised that they would persuade the 
Government to give pattas of those lands; instead they 
are facing a court case at a heavy cost. 


A Valley of Plenty 


25s The people!s concern and their dilemma became clear 
after my visit to the area. There are rich forests on 
the slopes of the hills and beyond there is a perennial 
river (Indravati) flowing below. There are extensive fields 
on the narrow strip reclaimed and developed by the people 
through ‘sustained hard labour for generations. The nalas 
and the small streams cutting through the sides have been 
trained; the steeper slopes have been brought under command 
by construction of high bunds while the gentler plains 
are arranged in graduated steps and water naturally flows 
from the higher to the lower. This valley has a distinctive 
micro climate of its own. It is filled with dense fog 
every day from May to November except on those days when 
it may have just rained, which is cut by the strong rays 
of the sun only as it rises high in the sky about 10 in 
the morning. Everything gets wet and the crops in the 
fields get the benefit of the slow drips of water for hours, 
from the time of sowing to maturity and harvesting. The 
uncertainties of weather, therefore, are unknown in this 
area and the nature is extremely benevolent to these simple 
people. The water from the nearby hills flowing through 
their fields enriches their soil regularly with nutrients 
brought along from the thickly forested slopes. They have 
no memory of any drought or scarcity nor have they heard 
of such contingencies from their forefathers. 


26. According to the people they have three sahukars— 
the forests above, the river below and their lush green 
fields around. The forests abound in roots, shoots and 
leaves while the river nurtures a variety of fish and other 
amphibians. For four months they go to the forest which 
offers them all they require; for another four months they 
go to the river which gives them plentiful sustenance for 
that period. Their fields meet the balance of their requi- 
rements. They have no need togoto any other sahukar or 
moneylender for any support. Even the landless in the 
village is not a destitute since he can work in the village,g to the forest andi fish 
in the river. Theirs is a life of unbounded happiness untouched by any external 
elements. 


27. The inaccessibility of this area has been a great 
boon to then. It was impossible even for exploitative 
forces to pierce through the forests and reach out to then. 
The area has a long history of settlement. Most of the 
irae have exclusive tribal population; certain bigger 

illages like Binta have a mixed population. No one knows 
Ghee the Oriya Brahmans who are settied in this village 
reached there. They have been completely tribalised in 
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every sense of the tern. They have a tradition of being 
invited to Bastar by the early rulers in the 13th century. 


28. The prosperity of the people and their freedom from 
the exploitative processes are clear from their general 
health and the type of habitations. Many tribals have 
large extensive houses built according to their convenience. 
There are big shady trees near their homes. There are 
large mango groves with majestic trees hundreds of years 
old. The setting of the villages is idyllic in the real 
sense of the term. They visit villages outside their valley 
only when they must. The nature has given them whatever 
they need. They are her grateful children singing to her 
glory and dancing to its rhythm as the moon shines above 
the forest clad crests of high hills and as its reflection 
swings in the wavy waters of the Indravati as the gentle 
breeze rustles through the vines and groves. 


29. The tribal people all over the country are deeply 
attached to the territories in which they live. The same 
sentiments were expressed everywhere during my visit and 
the only question which bothered everyone was the spectre 
of displacement. The occasional emotional outburst of 
the people living in an idyllic setting described above, 
knowing no scarcity and no want, protected from vagaries 
of nature and depredations by man in the deep vailey, is 
quite natural and needs sympathetic understanding. Where 
will: they have such a land was the question on the lips 
of every man. How can the Government provide them such 
fertile fields developed by their forefathers over genera- 
tions even if best efforts were made in this regard? That 
there are only bhata lands and marginal lands available 
for settlement was clear to everyone as that was the exper- 
ience everywhere. The better lands are already occupied 
by the people. Even if they get some land it may be away 
from the forest on which they heavily depend in this valley. 
They know that the Government will not allow them to enter 
the forest where similar iands could still be got. The 
innumerable cases which the people face for violating the 
Forest rules including by those who have cleared the forest 
as their lands have been taken for the project, amounted 
to a clear warning about what is not possible. If the 
green fields, the rich forests and the benevolent Indravati 
all taken together are able to provide them their full 
sustenance, what will be their plight if they had to depend 
on an indifferent land measuring five acres? Moreover, 
nothing was clear as to whether the entire family with 
a dozen members or more would get that much of land or 
all adult earning members would qualify for the same. 


30. The settlement on an alternative site was just a talk. 
How can they be sure whether they would be welcome to the 
people amongst whom the Government may direct them to get 
settled? They have not met their leaders nor do they know 
those people. Whether they will be welcome to the world 
of spirits around has to be ascertained. Each village 
has a set of five deities, viz., Dongar Dev (Hill God), 
Mati Devi (Earth Goddess), Gaon Devi (Village Goddess), 
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Pitar Dev (ancestral spirit) and Anga .Dev Kone residing 
god having allegiance to Goddess Nandeswari). Will they 
all be left behind to be subsumed by the sprawling waters 
of the Indravati as they leave their homes? 


31. There were numerous other questions bothering them. 
Will they move as a community or as individuals? Where 
could the Government have such vast lands where full villa- 
ges or even sizeable parts thereof can be settled altoge- 
ther? What will happen if they face a bad year in the 
new habitations, an eventuality which is unknown in the 
long history of their valley? What will happen if they 
are not welcomed by the people and they get into problems 
with them? Dandamis are a ferocious people. They do not 
listen to anyone. The Marias are known for their witchcraft 
as their women ravage the surrounding areas in the form 
of half-human and half-tiger in period of scarcity. Where 
will they go? What will they do? They have been living 
in this valley. They are like frogs in a well. How will 
they manage? Νο one has even talked to them about their 
problems, let alone understand them and convince them of 
the feasibility of a viable alternative of equal merit, 
if not with a better prospect. All prospects in the eyes 
of the modern system can be converted into money terms. 
The quantum of compensation which is obviously quite meagre 
can be easily raised, concludes the project authority. 
The tribal remains unmoved by these proposals. He is not 
convinced to move out to any other area which is not compar- 
able with his own. No alternative is acceptable to him. 
Whether the new possibilities are better or worse he simply 
is not interested. On the question of cash compensation 
his position is clear. He is a poor man, taken to drinking, 
who can be easily tempted by joyous feast of tasty meat. 
He is certain that the money which he may get will run 
out with the liquor and feast he will not be able to manage. 
This has been the experience all through and there is no 
reason to believe that the next transaction will be an 
exception. So he cannot bargain his land for money, for 
a thousand or a lakh of rupees or a truckload of notes 
as one old man cryptically stated. These figures do not 
mean anything to him since he cannot even count that high. 


32. The reference to their settlement in colonies construc- 
ted by the project authorities was immediately rebutted 
everywhere pointing derisively to the thotha (landless) 
colonies. How could they live in rooms measuring 8'x8! 
or even two of them? Their own houses are sprawling comp- 
lexes under the shady trees with provision for everything 
which they need. Whatever the Government spends will be 
eaten up by the contractors and not more than a fraction 
will reach them, they were clear. The housing alternative 
does not interest them in the least was made clear every- 
where, Thus the picture about the alternative lands was 
gloomy and something merely in the air. Money compensation 
is meagre. But even higher compensation would not interest 
them as they would not be able to hold the money. The 
proposed colonies according to their inference will be 
like hovels of substandard materials which may not last 
even the next rainy seagon. Adi these are mere inferences 
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since no one has spoken to them and they have not been 
taken into confidence. Their conclusion is clear. They 
wiil not move out from the area come what may. They, 
however, still pleaded with me to convince the Government 
about their case. They said that they knew about the Gover- 
nment!s concern for the poor since a variety of programmes 
were taken up for their uplift. They referred to the loans 
granted and lands assigned, But they wondered how it was 
that such a benevolent Government, when it came to their 
own case, had no consideration whatsoever. Why should 
they be uprooted from their homes? That the project will 
generate electricity is of no interest to them. That elec- 
tricity is necessary for economic development was a meaning- 
less proposition as there was hardly any education in the 
area. They could not be lured with the argument that their 
children will have a better future. They were reconciled 
to their children leading the same life as their own in 
the valley. A two-year old child died just half an hour 
after my arrival in the village Raigondi as the local Sirha 
(the magic man) could not save him even after elaborate 
sacrifices and propitiations for the preceding two days. 
Any talk of development does not invoke any faith amongst 
the people. 


33. The people plead that they are the subjects of the 
Government. Let the Government be kind to them. They cannot 
afford to disobey the Government. They are its humble 
subjects. If the Government so wishes, let each of then 
be hanged by the rope or shot by bullets. Their numbers 
are much and their bodies can be used to fill the foundation 
of the dam which will save the State the cost of materials 
for construction. If you wish, bomb the area (Gola ghas- 
arao) so that everyone is dead and there is no one to resist 
the construction of the dam. None of them, they said, 
will move out of the area. 


34. That the case of the people likely to be affected 
by the project should have gone completely unheard is most 
surprising, particularly in the context of the formal deci- 
sion of the Government to accept the responsibility of 
their rehabilitation as a part of the project itself. A 
Committee has been constituted for rehabilitation of dis- 
placed persons under the chairmanship of the Commissioner, 
Bastar, and there is a State level Steering Committee as 


well. The  Rahabilitation Committee, inter alia, has 
people's representatives as its members. However, the 
people's side appears to have remained unstated. This 


brings out the wide gulf dividing the people anc their 
representatives even on such vital issues as the present 
one involving their uprooting from their homes. The ess- 
entially human issue has been dealt with in a routine fas- 
hion in terms of money, drawings, maps and schematic plans, 
missing the man personally affected altogether. The commu- 
nication gap in this case is astonishing. Even the founda- 
tion laying ceremony by the Prime Minister did not bring 
the issues to the fore so far as the people are concerned. 
Moreover, their problems have always been discussed outside 
their valley, the nearest location being Barsoor; sometimes 
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they have gone even as far off as Geedam and Jagdalpur. 
At a place away from his home the simple tribal cannot 
be expected to even talk freely, let alone giving vent 
to his pent up feelings. The articulate are in command 
in such gatherings and the decision can be tailored accord- 
ing to their wish. Some people from those villages which 
I could not visit came to Jagdalpur to meet me after hearing 
about my programme. They also attended the traditional 
Manjhi Durbar on the 14th October, 1986, following the 
Dashahara festival. One of them even took courage in his 
hand and came to the mike for speaking. He could not speak 
because he was not allowed and he could not assert his 
right to speak ἀπ that open forum of the people. The Durbar 
was, however, told by one articulate speaker that destruc- 
tion was an integral part of the building process. Only 
an unimpressive figure from the crowd questioned the rele- 
vance of big projects in Bastar as the poor man struggled 
for his rights on land and forest vital for his subsistence. 
His plea had an appeal for those who could not speak but 
was taken as stage-managed by those who commandedthe show. 


35. All cannot be said to be well in Bastar as the contro- 
versy around Bodhgath Project has acquired emotional over- 
tones. The ignorance about the people's case and their 
non-involvement in any dialogue about the project are lea- 
ding to a situation surcharged with emotion which, to say 
the least, is dangerous. The acrimonious debate at the 
higher level is between the conservationist and the suppor- 
ters of the project. Neither of them is able to provide 
convincing grounds in their favour. The forest affected 
by the project is compared to loss of one leg by a centi- 
pede. How will Bastar gain if electricity is produced 
in the absence of a master plan for its development remains 
unanswered. In this tumult of principles the man in the 
valley has none to guide. The MPEB or "Empee" is a dirty 
word with those people, They will have nothing’to do with 
any work connected with the MPEB. No one came to me even 
while I was sitting in Koyam village until they were convin- 
ced by the Patwari that no one from the MPEB had come. 
A communication was sent around by one of the Patels in 
the villages not to sign any paper whatsoever even if the 
Government officials so desired. So far the people are 
accepting that they are subjects of the Government and 
tilling the land at their pleasure. The Government is 
their benefactor and they would do as it commands. They 
are still pleading for a consideration. It is only a ques- 
tion of giving a slight turn to their pleadings. The moment 
someone aims to communicate to them that they can claim 
their right to remain in the valley and defy the Government, 
the tide may turn and a confrontation may set in. The 
tribal people in this region have the memories of earlier 
confrontations like the land grab movement in the neigh- 
bouring Barsoor and also the police firing during the con- 
frontation with Shri Prabir Chandra Bhanjadev at Lohandi- 
gonda. It is fortunate that such extreme postures have 
not surfaced as yet. But unless immediate action is taken 
the situation is ripe for any extraneous element to inter- 
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vene anc take advantage of the simmering discontent. 


36. The first major task is to win the confidence of the 
people and reassure them that their side wili not remain 
unheard. In other words, unless they agree to move out 
on being satisfied about the alternatives which may be 
offered to them the work of the project will not restart. 
Since the final clearance for the project has nct besn 
given and it is still pending with the Department of Enviro- 
nment, the terms cf reference for the clearance should 
be extended to include the issues raised by the people 
including an acceptable scheme for their rehabilitation. 
The paper scheme at this stage will not satisfy the people. 
Let the local administration work out clear and specific 
alternatives in association with the people affected by 
the project. The biggest stumbling block in this wiil 
be initiation of a dialogue. Any pressure on the people 
will be counter-productive in the long run. The acid test 
of the ability of the administration to work with the people 
Will be the quality of their dealing in the first crucial 
step itself. Their hurt feelings have to be assuaged and 
their side of the issues has to be properiy appreciated. 
They have to be convinced that what they will iose will 
be more than compensated and that they will not be forgotten 
the moment they move out of this valiey. 


37. The preparation of a satisfactory rehabilitation pian 
will really be a difficult task. Good agricultural lards 
are not available outside the forest. There is total ban 
on any further extension of agriculture within the reserved 
forest. This project has been planned to generate electri- 
city alone with no irrigation potential whatsoever. All 
these issues could be reopened, if necessary, for working 
out a satisfactory solution to the problem in hand. The 
project can be redesigned even at this stage so as to pro- 
vide some irrigation. On the left flank of the Indravati 
just below the dam site are extensive plain lands. If 
the plan for development of the possible command is prepared 
right away involving the people who are likely to be dis- 
placed, an acceptable alternative may become available. 
The most important favourable point will be the familiarity 
of the displaced people with the area and also its inhabi- 
tants. They will be rid of the fear of unknown which is 
haunting them at the moment. It may also be necessary 
to make an exception and allow use of some forest land 
for agriculture with a clear stipulation that it may not 
be quoted as a precedent. This will help in resolving 
the tangled issue and at the same time will become a war- 
ning to the administration to exercise due caution at the 
time of planning of projects in future. 


Some Issues about the Project 


38. It may be mentioned here that some points about this 
project still need to be made explicit. It is learnt that 
a 5-Km. zone around the waterspread area of the project 
will be specially reserved to enrich its vegetational cover 
and also the wild life. A number of villages besides those 
whose lands are likely to be submerged will come in this 
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strip. In fact, some of the villages directly affected 
themselves fall in this strip. Some-of the affected people 
may wish to migrate to this nearby area, The implications 
of the 5-Km. strip could not be explained by any officer 
in Bastar. Even if people are allowed to continue the 
cultivation of lands owned by them, special measures for 
protection of wild life are bound to affect them adversely 
as 15 happening near the Kutru bison sanctuary. The project 
should, therefore, not only plan for the rehabilitation 
of the adversely affected people but also for the people 
in this strip so that their economy is not adversely affec- 
ted and gets reasonably stabilised. 


39. If the people finally agree to move out, all issues 
relating to the rate of compensation for the land, standing 
trees, their houses as also the type of new colonies which 
will be set up will have to be reopened. The compensation 
is meagre. Due note has to be taken of the difficult situa- 
tion in which these lands have been developed. The valuation 
of big bunds has to be fair. The valuation of trees will 
have to be reviewed. It is learnt that in Bihar compensa- 
tion in one of the latest projects taken up in the tribal 
areas has been fixed at 15 times the value of the produce 
in the concerned field. This principle has been enunciated 
in one of the court decisions. It is specially relevant 
to the tribal areas since the sale prices are extremely 
depressed because of the Regulation against the transfer 
of lands. The new housing colonies should also be in kee- 
ping. with the need of the people and their liking. 


Other Projects on the Indravati 


40. While a decision on the Bodhghat project may be taken, 
this opportunity should also be used to have & clear view 
about all the projects on the Indravati. If other projects 
also are likely to affect people, suitable plans for their 
development should be prepared forthwith. No investment 
in man can be infructuous. Their resettlement, etc., could 
be taken up only when the concerned projects themselves 
get cleared. 


. Basic Policy Issue about Major Projects in Tribal Areas 


41. This brings us to the basic policy issue about estab- 
lishment of major projects in the tribal areas. The pre- 
liminaries about the Bodhghat project were started more 
than 20 years ago. It is unfortunate that no dialogue 
has been established with the people during this long period 
and the first message itself carried the unbearable shock 
of displacement through the surveyors who moved into this 
area to prepare the estimates of the compensation which 
they would receive in the process. This long period could 
have been used to prepare the people for an acceptable 
alternative. Today their helpless plea is that they do 
not know anything but agriculture. Some of them could 
have been helped to acquire new skills which would have 
given them the confidence to face some uncertainties. 
A massive programme of „education could have been taken 
up for the villages coming under submergence. A new gener- 
ation of educated youth would have been in command in this 
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area who wouid have been in a better position to appreciate 
the alternatives of displacement and a satisfactory rehabi- 
litation. They would have also been in a position even 
to bargain which would have meant only a higher compensation 
or some more facilities which the project can easily afford. 
The educated youth would have acauired some mobility and 
could be expected to have a stake even in development in 
the larger context of their region and the district. Today 
the young and the old alike have nothing to look for but 
a bleak future. This opportunity has been lost in the 
case of Bodhghat. But it should not be lost for the people 
who are likely to be placed in similar situation as the 
new projects and programmes are taken up in the tribal 
areas, 


49. As soon as the preliminaries for a possible project 
in an area are started, a concurrent exercise.for preparing 
the people who are likely to be affected directly by the 
project or who may be indirectly affected as in the case 
of industrial projects should be taken up. The comprehen- 
Sive developmental plans of the people will comprise many 
parts, the resettlement of the displaced persons being 
ohly one and the last part of the total plan. Education 
is bound to be the common factor of ali developmental 
plans. Similarly upgrading tbe skiils of the people and 
training them for new skills will also be a common feature. 
The investment on education and training can be started 
forthwith in a selected area without even waiting for the 
final feasibility report of the project. Any investment 
on these items cannot be a waste. It is accepted as the 
highest priority item in all developmental plans in the 
tribal areas. The only thing in this case will be that 
a certain area would get priority and immediate attention. 
Education not only prepares the people for a new life, 
it also gives them a better appreciation of the overall 
socio-economic situation in a region and ian the country, 
They can, therefore, understand the concern of the State 
for the relevant project. Even though their personal inter- 
ests may weigh heavily with them they would be in a position 
to take a more balanced and rational view. The emotional 
moorings of the educated are also not very strong since 
education by itself creates expectations in the people 
and prepares them psychologically to seek new opportunities 
in a wider frame. In their case disappointments emanate 
from their inability to move out in contrast to those who 
are tied to the lands with no other skills and are afraid 
of venturing out in the world unknown. 


43. A comprehensive frame for resettlement of persons 
displaced by irrigation and hydel projects has already 
been given by me in a separate note entitled "Rehabilitation 
of tribals displaced by irrigation projects—-An ecologically 
viable and socially compatible alternative approach." 
A suitable policy frame in the light of the suggestions 
made may be evolved urgently which should be forwarded 
to the States for their guidance in the preparation of 
rehabilitation programmes in future. An appropriate frame 
may also be worked out for the persons affected by indus- 
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trial and mining projects and also the new and growing 
urban centres. Such areas have already been accepted as 
special areas for the purpose of planning under the Tribal 
Sub-Plans. Special agencies for the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons and the development of the zone of influ- 
ence of the new complexes were also envisaged. These deci- 
sions of the Government should be implemented fully and 
effectively without any further delay. 


A Long Term Perspective Plan | 


44. The resource-rich tribal areas have obviously a great 
potential for development. Moreover, in many of these 
regions there are multiple choices available to the planners 
depending on the local situation and national priorities. 
The rich forest areas have also rich soils, Therefore, 
the choice can be between natural forests, plantation crops, 
horticultural crops or agriculture. Similarly an area 
may also be endowed with mineral resources. In that case 
a decision will have to be taken wĦether a mining industry 
is to be developed or the non-mining activities have to 
be continued. In the instant case the choice is between 
the generation of electricity, natural forests and the 
traditional economy. 


45. Any specific project cannot be expected to have a 
comprehensive frame even if a direction is given to that 
effect and it is considered desirable even by the concerned 
authorities. The time frame in each case is limited and 
some decisions have to be taken within it. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary to concentrate on a few parameters and 
ignore others. The social implications in a traditional 
tribal setting are the most difficult to assess. Meaningful 
studies are possible only in a broader frame and a longer 
time perspective. It is also common experience that once 
a project is taken up even for consideration, some interest 
groups appear on the scene. An objective assessment, there- 
fore, becomes difficult particularly when it concerns issues 
like the interests of the people, ecology and such like. 
Many studies tend to get biased. 


46. The ad hoc project by project approach, therefore, 
has serious limitations. The situations like those around 
Bailadilla or Bodhghat are, therefore, bound to recur unless 
a long term perspective for the development of each of 
the tribal regions is prepared. It may be noted here that 
in the wake of the national effort for economic development 
the resource potential of the tribal areas has undergone 
a mutational change, The resources which have been sustai- 
ning the tribal people at elementary level of living have 
now become treasures of incalculable riches. It is, there- 
fore, essential that a perspective for the utilization 
of the new resources is prepared which should not only 
yield optimum result economically but also harmonise the 
interests of the people. 
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47. The perspective plan will present the alternative 
in clear terms. In some cases national interest may be 
p&ramount calling for immediate action. It may not be 
possible to wait for the people to get ready for the new 
change. The project can make the best efforts to accommo- 
date their interests but not beyond a point. However, 
in most of the cases the time frame may not be that rigid 
and it may be possible to prepare an advance action plan 
so that the people also get ready for the change and are 
in a position to partake in the programmes of development 
and become partners jin the benefits accruing to the local 
economy. 


48. It is, therefore, necessary that a comprehensive pers- 
pective plan for all the tribal areas should be taken up. 
It is particularly relevant for extremely rich resource 
areas like Bastar. In view of the gravity of the situation 
in many of the areas leading even to a state of confronta- 
tion, this matter cannot be left to the State Governments 
to be taken up as and when they like. The Planning Commi- 
ssion should assume the responsibility for getting 
10 to 15 year perspective plans for all tribal areas in 
the country on a priority basis. 


5 November 1986 
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ANNEXURE IV 


DUNG DROPPINGS FROM CATTLE GRAZING IN ΤΗΕ .FOREST AREA 
LICENSED FOR GRAZING NOT FOREST PRODUCE 


(Judgment of the Madhya Pradesh High Court) 
(P.D..Mulye and R.K. Varma, JJ.) 


BARKAT JALAM ADIVASI and others Petitioners 
US. 
STATE OF MADHYA PRADESH through Collector Respondent 


Forest Act (16 of 1927), SS.2(4)(b)(iii),(iv) and 26(2) — Dung dropp- 
ings(Gobar) from cattle grazing in forest area under licence is not Forest 


produce nor does it vest as such in the Forest Department. 


During droppings(Gobar) from the cattle grazing in the forest area 
licensed for the purpose are not covered within the definition of 'forest 
produce! as defined in section 2(4)(iii) or (iv) of the Indian Forest 
Act. The grazing cattle are domestic animals which are not naturally 
found in the forest and as such the dung excreted by the cattle grazing 
in the forest area under licence do not form part of produce of animal 
found in or brought from a forest. Each of the expressions "all other 
parts of produce of animal" and the "surface soil", in clauses (iii) 
and (iv) of section 2(4) of the Forest Act found in or brought from the 
forest refers- to-natural occurrence in the forest. Collections of the 
dung of the grazing cattle cannot vest in the forest department as 
! forest produce’. (Para 7-11) 


For petitioners: Anil Trivedi For State : Kulshreshtha 
ORDER 


R.K. VARMA,J.:- This is a petition under Article 226 of the Constitu- 
tion of India filed by 18 petitioners who are adivasis and residents 
of forest village Chainpura in the reserved forest area and υπο are engag- 
ed in rearing and grazing cattle. The petitioners have challenged the 
action of the respondents uhereby the petitioners have been restrained 
from making collection of 'GOBAR' (dung) excreted .by the cattle, grazed 
by them and moving the collected quantity of such excrement of domestic 
cattle from the reserveg forest for disposing of the same. 


2. It is the case of the petitioners that they have been carrying 
on the job of collection of excrement dropped by the cattle while grazing 
in the reserved forest area where the petitioners were permitted to 
grdze the cattle since generations and that never before they were 
prevented from making the collection of the dung and disposing of the 
same as manure. The activity of collection and sale of the dung consti- 
tuted a means of their livelihood. 


3. As per the return filed on behalf of the respodent No.2 (The 
District Forest Officer, Khargone), the petitioners and others had 
collected 48 heaps of GOBAR (dung) in forest compartments outside the 
village Chainpura and the petitioners were prevented from taking it away 
because the excrement dropped by cattle in the reserved forest area 


M.P.No.575 of 1986 decided on 27-98-1988 (Indore). 
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constituted forest produce, uithin the meaning of the inclusive defini- 
tion provided in clauses (iii) and (iv) of section 2(4)(b) of the Indian 
Forest Act. Section 26(2) of the Act prohibited removal of any forest 
produce unles permitted im writing by the Forest Officer or under any 
Rule made by the State Government. It is also asserted in the return 
that the excrement of domestic cattle being a forest produce, cannot 
be transported outside the forest village Chainpura by the petitioners 
without obtaining a transit pass. Whereas the excrement collected inside 
the area of forest village Chainpura in which the petitioners reside 
is conceded to be the property of the petitioners, the excrement collected 
in the forest outside the village area is claimed tabe the property of 
the Forest Department αι the ground that the excrement droppings from 
the cattle in the forest by the petitioners partook the character of 
forest produce. 


4, The real controversy in this petition is, therefore, whether 
the excreta droppings from the cattle grazed by the petitioners in the 
area of reserved forest where they are admittedly licensed to graze 
their cattle, becomes forest produce which the department is entitled 
to claim as their property. The petitioners have averred that the dun 
droppings have been collected by them from the 'Gwadies' (cattle camps] 
where the cattle are kept during night in the licensed forest area meant 
for grazing the cattle. In the return it has been stated that the 
Collector and the Commissioner having been contacted by the petitioners, 
an offer of payment at the rate of Rs.80/- per truck was made to the 
petitioners towards the collection charges of the dung collected in heaps. 
It is further averred that this offer was made keeping in view the fact 
that the ignorant adivasis should be duly compensated for their labour 
of collecting the dung in heaps. 


5. The definition of forest produce given in clauses (iii) and 
(iu) of Section 2(4)(b) of the Indian Forest Act referred to above, 
is as follous:- 


"2(4) "forest produce" includes - 
(a) ας HHR HHH 


(b) the following when found in, or brought from a forest, 
that is to say - 


(i) xit HH 


(ii) KHH HEHEHE 


(iii) wild animals and skins, tusks, horns, bones, silk, 
cocoons, honey and wax and all other parts of pro- 
duce of animal, and 


(iv) peat, surface soil, rock and minerals (including 
limestone, laterite, mineral oils and oil pruducts 
mines or quarries); 


HIER _ HEHN HKHH HH IH 
(emphasis supplied). 
6. The learned Government Advocate appearing for the respondents, 


has contended that the dung excreted by the cattle which are kept in 
the reserved forest area for the purpose of grazing under licence, would- 
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constitute forest produce, being parts of produce of animal in clause(iii) 
or surface soil under clause(iv) aforesaid. 


7. Having heard the learned counsel, we are of the opinion that 
the dung droppings from the cattle grazed in the forest area licensed 
for the purpose, as in the present case, is not covered within the defini- 
tion of forest produce, as has been submitted by the learned counsel 
for the respondents. The grazing cattle are domestic animals which are 
not naturally found in the forest and as such the dung excreted by the 
cattle grazed in the forest area under licence, cannot form part 
of produce of animal, found in or brought from forest. Also it cannot 
be said that the dung droppings from the cattle grazed in the forest 
are under a licence assumed the character of surface soil found or brought 
from a forest. In our opinion, each of the two expressions tall other 
parts of produce of animal! and the ‘surface soil', found in or brought 
from the forest refers to natural occurrence in the forest. As such dung 
excreted by the domestic cattle, which are taken in the forest area for 
grazing under licence by petitioners, is not included within the meaning 
of ‘forest produce’. The collection of the dung of the grazing cattle 
by the petitioners into heaps, therefore, cannot vest in the forest 
department as 'forest produce’. . 

B. It is averred in the return filed by the respondent No.2 that 
so far as the collection of dung within the area of forest village Chain- 
pura is concerned the petitioners are at liberty to collect the same 
within that area and to dispose it of according to their will after 
obtaining the transit pass but the petitioners cannot claim extension 
of this right by entering into the reserve forest area outside the area 
of forest village Chainpura. It is, however, not disputed in the instant 
case that the domestic cattle enter the reserved forest area under 
licence and the petitioners are entitled to graze their cattle in the 
area in question. As such, there is no violation under Section 26 of 
the Indian Forest Act and the act of grazing the cattle by the petitioners 
has been permitted under section 26(2) of the said Act. 


9. Learned Government Advocate has referred to a Gazétte Notifica- 
tion No.F.7-1-84-X-3. dated 30th June, 1986 which publishes the rules 
for the regulation of grazing in the government forest,made by the State 
Government in exercise of the powers conferred by Clause(a) of sub-section 
(2) of Section 26, Clause(1) of Section 32 and Section 76 of the Indian 
Forest Act. These rules provide for grant of grazing facilities in consi- 
deration for nominal annual grazing fee. No annual grazing fee for the 
domestic cattle, viz., cows, bulls, bullocks and buffaloes belonging to 
an agriculturist, agricultural labour and rural artisan is prescribed 
up to the extent of first ten units and a nominal fee of 25 paise and 
S0 paise per unit has Been prescribed for a number exceeding 10 and 14 
units respectively. Learned counsel for the petitioners referred to 
an earlier notification NO.F-7-29-78-3-1-X dated 28th June, 1979 which 


provided for grant of grazing facility free of cost, for the said domestic 
cattle. 


10. However, nothing has been pointed out in the provisions for 
grazing facilities or any other provisions uhich would indicate that 
the graziers are supposed to give up their claim to the dung excreted 
by their cattle while kept in the forest area for grazing under licence. 
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1. In view of the discussion aforesaid, this petition is allowed. 
It must be held that the cow-dung droppings from the cattle of the peti- 
tioners in the forest area where the petitioners were permitted to graze 
their cattle, do not constitute forest produce and as such the petitioners 
ae entitled to collect and carry the same out of the forest area without 
any necessity of obtaining the transit pass. 


12. In the instant case the respondents have deposited the price 
of the seized manure (dung) which had been collected by the petitioners 
in the reserved forest area at the rate of Rs.120/- per truck under orders 
of this Court dated 29-4-88 and 12-6-8686. In view of the fact that this 
petition is allowed the petitioners shall be entitled to be paid the 
price so deposited in this Court. The security deposit, if any, shall 
be refunded to the petitioners after verification. 


Petition allowed. 


Source:1986 .P.L.J., pp. 704-707 
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ANNEXURE V 


A note on payment of minimum wages in forestry 
operations in Maharashtra 


Background 


The Government of Maharashtra had appointed a Committee 
in July 1982 to hold inquiries into the conditions prevail- 
ing in employment in Forest and Forestry and to advise 
the Government in the matter of fixation of minimum rates 
of wages in that regard. The Government accepted the re- 
commendations of this Committee in 1985. Accordingly the 
rates of minimum wages for forestry operations were notified 
under the appropriate provisions of the Minimum Wages Act 
and were made effective from 15 May 1986. It, however, 
appears that the Forest Department did not comply with 
the provisions of this notification under the Minimum Wages 
Act and the rates of wages in forestry continued to be 
paid as per the schedule approved by the Forest Department 
for the year 1985-86 and circulated to the field offices 
for guidance. The Forest Department did not prepare a 
new schedule for the year 1986-87. Therefore, the old 
schedule of the year 1985-86 remained in vogue during 1986- 
87 as well. The new year for the purpose of rates in 
forestry begins with ist July. According to the local 
officials no new rates have been fixed even for the year 
1987-88. Therefore, the position as on 3-7-87 was that 
the rates of 1985-86 were still in vogue. 


2. ItL appears that the Forest Development Corporation 
of Maharashtra Ltd. (FDCM) had taken note of the schedule 
of rates prescribed for forestry under the Minimum Wages 
Act and made these applicable during 1986-87. However, 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation in their meeting 
held on 20-4-87 resolved that "the daily wage rates of 
the F.D.C.M. should have been at par with those prevalent 
in the Forest Department”. Therefore, they resolved and 
directed that the rates given in the schedule circulated 
by the Forest Department should be strictly followed w.e.f. 
1-5-1987. This schedule, as stated earlie?, relates to 
the year 1985-86. The rates of wages in all forestry opera- 
tions at the time of my visit in early July 1987 were 
governed by the circular of the Forest Department containing 
E rates of wages prescribed by them for the year 1985- 


The Facts 


3. Thus the position in relation to the rates of wages 
in forestry can be summarised as follows: 


(1)The Government of Maharashtra considered it necessary 
to enquire into the conditions of working and wages 
of people engaged in forestry as early as 1982. 
Consequently, a Committee was appointed for this 
purpose. 
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(2) After the Committee submitted its report the State 
Government accepted its recommendations in 1985. 


(3) The new rates of wages for forestry work were 
formally notified on 15 May 1986 and were also 
made effective from the same date. 


(4) The Forest Department did not take note of this 
Government notification and a schedule prepared 
by them earlier for the year 1985-86 continued 
to govern the wages of their employees in the 
field. This schedule has not been revised during 
1986-87 and even for the year- 1987-88 and the 
Same continues to be enforced. 


(5) The FDCM had revised its rates'of wages following 
the Government notification issued under the 
Minimum Wages Act but later realised that they 
should have continued to follow the rates pres- 
cribed by the Forest Department and retraced their 
earlier steps. 


(6) All wages in the forestry as on date thus are 
governed by the circular of the Forest Department 
issued for the year 1985-86 and the Government 
notification issued under the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act and made effective as far back 
as 15-5-86 has been ignored. 


A Critical Appraisal 


Le There are two issues which need to be considered in 
the context of the facts stated above. (i) the need for 
revising the rates of wages in forestry and (ii) the 
propriety of oid rates being continued*by the Forest Depart- 
ment in the face of the formal Government notification 
raising the rates. 


Justification for a Higher Wage in Forestry 


5. So far as the need for revising the rates of wages 
is concerned it is clear that the Government themselves 
were convinced of that need when they appointed a Committee 
to examine the wage situation in forestry in 1982. The 
quantum of change suggested by the Committee and accepted 
by the Government is also significant which testifies the 
urgent need for a change as it obtaired there. The rate 
of minimum wages in the schedule prescribed by the Forest 
Department is Rs.7.60 per day only whereas the rate for 
the unskilled labour prescribed in the Government notifica- 
tion based on the recommendations of the Committee is Rs.14 
per day. It is obvious that the earlier rates are so out 
of tune with the changing conditions in the field that 
their doubling had to be considered in one go after due 
enquiry. 
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The rates of wages notified by the Government of 
Maharashtra in recent years for labourers in other Depart- 
ments also clearly show that the general wage rate has 
been higher compared to what obtained in forestry. For 
example, the minimum rate of wages for Bidi workers ranges 
from Rs.8.80 to Rs.12.20 per day (w.e.f. 8-7-86) and for 
bricks and roof tiles workers from Rs.9.50 to Rs.11.90 
per day according to zones. 


fer The only exception when the wages in forestry are 
higher appear to be the rates of minimum wages for agri- 
cultural labourers and the corresponding wages under the 
E.G.S. The dynamics of wages of agricultural labourers 
is different. The agricultural labourers are outside the 
organised sector and the State cannot force its pace of 
wages beyond a point. The rates of wages under the 
E.G.S. have been consciously linked to those of agricultural 
labourers. The wages under the E.G.3. also fall in a 
different category and cannot be taken as a guide for fixing 
wages in the organised sector, particularly for works under 
the Government Departments. While it would not be fair 
to comment on the minimum wages for agricultural labourers 
without examining the entire question, it is clear that 
these wages in Maharashtra are out of tune with the wages 
elsewhere in the country particularly in the neighbouring 
States. In any case they cannot be accepted as a basis 
for determining the wages in forestry which is an important 
State activity. The only conclusion which can be drawn 
in these circumstances is that if Rs.14 per day was 
considered as reasonable as early as May 1986, with the 
continued price escalation there is justification for a 
still higher wage rate for forestry workers. 


Propriety of Lower Wages in Forestry 


B. The next question is about the propriety of continuing 
a low wage rate of Rs.7.60 in the face of the notified 
wage rate of Rs.14 per day. The rate of Rs.7.60 was 
prescribed by the Forest Department following the normal 
procedure for fixing annual wage rates for their depart- 
mental operations. This rate was meant for the year 
1985-86 as per the Forest Department order dated 27-32-86. 
It appears that these rates were fixed in accordance with 
the practice of the Forest Department. They do not derive 
their authority under any law of the State. On the other 
hand, the other set of rates which prescribe Rs.i4 per 
day as the minimum wage has been notified in exercise of 
certain puers vested with te Government under a statute of the 
State. This notification is in the nature of delegated 
legislation and has the same sanctity as the substantive 
law itself. Consequently, no other order of the Government 
unless it also derives its authority from a specific law 
in suppression of provisions of other laws can hold while 
this notification remains in effect. It is thus clear 
that the legal minimum wage in forestry at present is Rs.14 
per day. The rates prescribed in the schedule circulated 
by the Forest Department cannot stand in the face of this 
notification and must be deemed to have been superseded 
w.e.f.15-5-86. 
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g. It is understood that there are some doubts about 
the legality of the notification issued by the Labour 
Department on account of some procedural lapses. The 


procedure is an internal matter of the State Government 
and any defect in that cannot be used as a plea for non- 
implementation of- a formal order which creates a right 
in favour of a section of population. If the State Govern- 
ment are in doubt about the validity of this notification 
on any grounds whatsoever, they should not take the shelter 
of those lapses for non-implementation but must remove 
these defects forthwith so that the labourers do not suffer. 
So far as the forest labourers are concerned, what matters 
to them is the rate as formally notified and not the fact 
that a certain procedure has been followed or not. The 
State has only two options, viz., to pay the wages as noti- 
fied so long 88 the notification remains in force or else 
to cancel the notification so that the people may have 
no legal base to support their entitlements. The middle 
path where the notification continues to be in force but 
the wages are paid under a Government circular is neither 
legally valid nor morally justified. 


Implications of Forestry Labourers being Members of Scheduled 
Tribes 


το. It is clear that the labourers in forestry are entitled 
to a minimum wage of Rs.14 per day &nd that they are being 
denied this entitlement by the Forest Department on some 
technical considerations. This is not a tenable proposition 
under any circumstances. But this issue acquires & crucial 
additional dimension when it is noted that bulk of the 
labourers in forestry are members of the Scheduled Tribes. 
The State has a special responsibility for protecting 
the tribal interests. It is an irony that the State itself 
should become instrumental in denying the tribal people 
the entitlement which is due to them under the law. 


Failure of the System to Protect Tribal Interests 


11. It is possible to visualise a situation when a State 
Department may take a narrow partisah view and its decision 
may go against the interests of the tribals. But this 
cannot be expected from the State as such which has a 
special responsibility to safeguard the interests of tribals 
under the Constitution. Therefore, the question that arises 
at this stage is as to how the built-in system of checks 
and balances in the State apparatus which should have resol- 
ved such conflicting situations, did not get activised. 
Moreover, how is it that the special apparatus created for 
safeguarding the tribal interests did not react in this 
Situation in which one Department of the State was acting 
against the interests of the tribals in the face of the 
State's clear and categorical obligation to protect the 


same ? 


12. The Constitution makes special provisions for the 
protection of tribal interests at numerous levels. At 
the first stage each Government Department is expected 
to feel its responsibility for protection of the tribal 
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people. It is its duty as a part of the larger State 
apparatus. Therefore, the nodal Department could have 
reviewed the situation as a special case keeping in view 
that the tribal interests are not only the responsibility 
of the State but also of all the Departments. It is under- 
stood that this case has been agitated in the High Court. 
It means that the Department became aware of the issues 
involved in this case. Even if the issues concerning tribal 
interest may not have been focussed in the court, if the 
De partment were sensitive to their cause, the case would 
have given them an opportunity to rethink. This did not 
happen. Instead it appears that the Department has taken 
it as an ordinary legal case to be defended in the usual 
style. They would not care less and would simply wait 
for the decision of the courte Such a reaction is typical 
of stronger groups when it concerns the rights of the weak 
and vulnerable sections of the society. But such a stance 
on the part of a Government Department, particularly when 
it concerns the tribal people is,to say the leastirresponsive. 


13. The second corrective could have come from the Labour 
Department since the formal notification had been issued 
by them under the authority of a State Act, the implementa- 
tion of which is the responsibility of that Department 
even in the ordinary course. The Labour Department appears 
to have taken a non-committal attitude in this case perhaps 
because of the alleged lapses of procedure on its part 
and the strong reaction from the establishment depart- 
ments of Government which would insist on being right with 
regard to the form and procedure rather than being concerned 
about the tribal interests. Even here the Labour Department 
and the Core Establishment do not seem to have considered 
the fact that it involves the interests of tribal people 
whose protectionuesthe responsibility of the State. In this 
case the Labour Departmert is itself responsible, 
if at all, for not keeping to the rule and also for not 
ensuring that the provisions of the Consitution are not 
violated by disregarding the claims of the tribal people 
simply because they cannot speak. 


14 o The next corrective could have been expected from 
the Tribal Welfare Department. Even though the Constitution 
provides for a separate Tribal Welfare Minister in the 
case of only three States, viz., Madhya Pradesh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Maharashtra has considerable tribal population 
and in view of the importance which the State Government 
formally assign to their welfare a separate Department 
has been established. It is unfortunate that such a vital 
issue which concerns the denial of the entitlement of the 
tribal people, which has been accepted after detailed 
enquiry, should not have aroused any response on its 
part in defence of the tribal interests. It appears that 
such an omission is due to lack of clarity about role 
perception by the Tribal Welfare Department. Conceptually 
the Tribal Welfare Department should not have substantive 
executive role in respect of any developmental activity 
per se unless there are exceptional conditions warranting 
its intervention since the concerned Department, as a part 
of Government, must be charged with that responsibility. 
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This concept has been explicitly accepted since early 
'seventees after the Sub-Plan strategy was formally adopted 
at the national level. It appears that the logic of the 
Sub-Plan strategy and departmental responsibility for 
their respective areas of activity had not been followed 
though. These Departments are, therefore, burdened with 
the routine to the neglect of this key role. For example, 
the Tribal Welfare Departments are generally engaged in 
activities like education, marketing, etc. Education is 
the responsibility of the Education Department which has 
experts and marketing that of marketing cooperatives thin 
have a special knowledge in that field. The main respon- 
sibility of the Tribal Welfare Department is to stand 
by the side of the tribal people to ensure that their 
rights are not attacked and their interests are not 
compromised. I cannot visualise a more serious situation 
than the present one involving loss of half the wage in 
which the Tribal Welfare Department should have acted 
with determination and ensured that injustice 
was not meted out to the people simply because some proce- 
dure had not been followed. it is unfortunate that a 
number of excessess against the poor are being committed 
under the guise of law and in the name of rule. it is a 
pity that a Government could take recourse to a similar 
approach and could remain at peace even while every single 
tribal was being denied half the wage due to him for more 
than a year. 


15. Not only the individual State Departments have failed 
to protect the interests of the tribal people in the in- 
stant case, the Government as a whole do not appear to 
have realised their grave responsibility. This matter 
should have been appropriately taken up at the Cabinet 
level and the Cabinet should have ensured that the tribals! 
interests were protected and any Department of the Govern- 
ment was not allowed to ignore this Constitutional respon- 
sibility and disregard the tribals' reasonable and due 
claims for wages. 


16. The failure of the State administration to protect 
the tribal interests ostensiti, on the ground of procedu- 
ral irregularities in the issue of the Covernment notifi- 
cation is indicative of the lack of appreciation of the 
very Spirit of Constitutional scheme for the protection 
of tribal interest-. The Constitution empowers the Govern- 
ment to declare even a law passed by the Parliament as 
inapplicable to the «cheduled Area by a simple notification 
without any reference to the Central Government. such 
a draconian authority has been vested in the Executive 
as to ensure that there are no formal alibis wen it 
comes to the question of protecting the tribal interests. 
In the face of such a formal Constitutional provision 
any reference to procedural irregularity cannot but be 
termed as flimsy and not behoving the great authority 
of State administration. 
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17. This case also brings out the inadequacy of the arran- 
gements made for protecting the tribal interests both 
at the Centre and in the States. The Fifth Schedule to 
the Constitution provides for a review of administrative 
Situation in the Scheduled Areas on which the Governor 
has to make a report annually to the President of India. 
The fact that such a serious lapse on the part of the 
Forest Department which amounts to exploitation of the 
tribal people remained unnoticed for more than a year 
is indicative of the routine handling of this important 
Constitutional provision about review of administration 
of Scheduled Areas. 


18. The Union Government have been authorised by the Cons- 
titution to issue directions, as may be necessary, for 
protecting the interests of the tribal people and advancing 
their welfare. But the irony is that. the Union Government 
are not even aware of the gross violation concerning rights 
of the tribal people spread throughout the State of Maha- 
rashtra and that too as a consequence of refusal of a 
Department to take a reasonable view about the wages. 
It may be noted here that there is a system of annual 
review of tribal development by the Ministry of Welfare 
and the Planning Commission. That this serious omission 
affecting vitally the economy of the tribal people should 
have remained unknown is again indicative of something 
basically wrong in the procedure for review of the tribal 
situation and planning for tribal development. 


Conclusion 


19. It is quite clear that the non-implementation of 
the Government notification relating to the rates of mini- 
mum wages for forestry is an infrimgement of the Constitu- 
tional rights of the tribal people. The procedural de- 
ficiencies, if any, in the issue of the notification do 
not absolve the State Government of their responsibility 
to see that the tribal people get due returns, for their 
labour. The current rates of wages prevalent in forestry 
works are exploitative by any standard as discussed earl- 
ier. Even if the rates of wages suggested ky the Μ᾽ 
are higher than the normal wage rates in other Departments, 
the Government should have aécepted the same on two impor- 
tant.considerations. Forestry is a special task and requi- 
res high level of skills which unfortunately are not re- 
cognised by the modern system. Even going into the forests 
involves many risks and conditions of work are quite hard. 
Moreover, forestry operations, in which the tribal labour 
plays a key role, also yield substantial revenue to the 
State which should be an important consideration in fixing 
the wages of forest labour. It may be noted here that 
it has been accepted more than once at the national level 
that the tribal people should be treated as partners in 
forestry. This principle had been accepted by Maharashtra 
long time back that forest labourers would get a share 
to the extent of 20% out of the profit earned by the State 
in working of forests. It is understood that this arrange- 
ment has been discontinued recently and a new formula 
based on working expenses plus 6% premium has been adopted. 
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This is a regressive step in the context of general con- 
sensus that tribals should be partners in forestry. Thus, 
in the context of the overall policy frame it is reasonable 
to expect that the minimum rates of wages in forestry 
would be substantially higher than the prevailing wage 
rates elsewhere. The wage of Rs.14 per day, therefore, 
cannot be considered to be high but only a moderate wage 
and on all counts the forest labourers deserve a substan- 
tially higher wage even compared to Rs.14. 


20. Once it is established that a reasonable wage to 
which forest labourers are entitled should be more than 
Rs.14 per day, the fact that they are required to work 
at a wage which is just its half clearly éstablishes that 
the tribal people are being denied their due entitlement 
and to that extent it constitutes an act of exploitation. 
The denial of due wage to members of the Scheduled Tribes 
and the resultant exploitation, therefore, attract the 
Constitutional provisions which enjoin on the State the 
responsibility of protecting members of the Scheduled 
Tribes from all forms of exploitation. That a Department 
of Government itself should be instrumental in this denial 
makes the situation still more indefensible.’ The plea 
of procedural lapses for non-implementation of duly noti- 
fied minimum wages is not tenable particularly when the 
State itself is responsible for all actions relating there- 
to and also for providing protection to the tribal people. 
The State Government, therefore, are duty bound to make 
immediate amends and put an end to the incongruous situa- 
tion where ironically the State has not only not discharged 
the Constitutional responsibility but has been responsible 
througn the acts of omission and commission of its Depart- 
ments for the violations. The rate of minimum wages as 
notified should be enforced in all forestry operations 
forthwith and its application should be made retrospective 
with effect from the date of the notification, i.e., 15th 
May, 1986. All labourers who have worked during this 
period should be given the revised wage of Rs.14 per day 
or more according to the classification of work they may 
have been engaged in. 


Sd/- 
21 July 1987 ( B.D. Sharma ) 
Commissioner for SC & ‘ST 
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ANNEXURE VI 





A NOTE ΟΝ THE CONDITIONS OF WORK AND ORGANISATION OF 
LABOURERS ENGAGED BY COOPERATIVE SUGARCANE FACTORIES 
IN SOUTH GUJARAT FOR HARVESTING OF SUGARCANE 


I visited south Gujarat between April 11 and 13, 
1987, for an on-the-spot study of the conditions of work 
and organisation of labourers engaged by the cooperative 
sugarcane factories for harvesting of sugarcane. 1 visited 
two camps, Bajipura and Vankaner, and two sugarcane fac- 
tories at Bardoli and Chalthan. Y met the Chairmen and 
Managing Directors of nine cooperative sugar mills in 
this area. I concluded my discussion with a meeting 
with officers of the State Government and the Chief Minis- 
ter of Gujarat on 15-4-87 at Gandhinagar. 


Background of Sugarcane Production 


2. The economic transformation of the area under command 
of the Ukai irrigation project began about 20 years back 
after this project was commissioned. The south Gujarat 
region has a distinctive socio-economic structure domina- 
ted by big landowners and agricultural labourers. 
Halpatis, one of the weakest tribal communities, living 
in this* region do not have any land of their own nor 
even a place of their.own to live. They were traditionally 
attached to families of landowners and worked with them 
through generations. This relationship has undergone 
some change after adoption of progressive measures by 
the State for abolition of bonded labour and general 
programmes for landless labourers. In many areas Halpatis 
have now their own residential plots and also have houses 
constructed personally or with the assistance of the 
State under different schemes. Most of the Halpatis 
are in debt which is incurred particularly when they 
require money for marriage and other social purposes. 
Marriage means the warrant of servitude after which the 
couple may work for years at end with the landowner at 
depressed wages with no choice to leave. The current 
wage in the rural area, particularly for Halpatis is 
Rs.6 per day. The male in the family who is given one 
meal is paid only Rs.5. The Halpatis whom I met in a 
village near Valod had to reconcile to this situation 
since one of them who had tried to raise his voice for 
a higher wage of ‘Rs.5.50 only was penalised by non- 
engagement as a labourer for three long years. The monthly 
wage of a woman who does everything in the household 
except cooking is merely Rs.12 per month plus one meal 
per day. She goes early in the morning and returns by 
2 P.M. The annual wage for those engaged for 1 ooking 
after the cattle may be anywhere from Rs.300 to Rs.800. 
The stranglehold of cultivators on Halpatis is complete 
and the latter occupy the substratum of the rural economy 
desolate and foriorn. The changes brought about by 
developmental programmes have no meaning for them. In 
fact, they face.severe backlash of development. 
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3. The irrigation canals which flow through this area 
ironically have made the conditions of Halpatis worse even 
as the landowners are prospering. A substantial area in 
the command has been brought under ‘Sugarcane. The .total 
labour input in a sugar-field with a three-year rotation 
appears to be lower than that under traditional cultivation 
even before irrigation came. This has favoured the farmers 
und made the lot of agricultural labourers worse as the 
total period of wage employment available to them has got 
reduced. It is possible that this may be because Halpatis 
have been denied wage employment for harvesting of sugarcane 
which accounts for a substantial proportion of labour input 
in sugarcane cultivation. It is aa irony that Halpatis 
thenselves say that this work is beyond teir capacity. 
One does not know whether it is a fact or a fiction. One 
thing is clear that the 'hordes' which come from the 'wild 
east' are physically sturdy while Halpatis comprise a debi- 
litated lot. We will discuss this more at a later stage. 


Le Sugarcane cultivation was extended at a very fast 
pace after the benefit of irrigation from the Ukai became 
available in this region. The agricultural operations 


other than harvesting, even in sugarcane cultivation were 
taken over by Halpatis. Thus they were engaged in prepara- 
tion of fields, sowing of sugarcane and weeding operations. 
But harvesting came to be organised through migrant 
labourers. I was told that some attempts were made to 
involve Halpatis also in harvesting of sugarcane which, 
however, proved to be unsuccessful. 


Establishment, of Cooperative Sugar Factories 


5. Progressive farmers in south Gujarat took advantage 
of the experience of organisation of sugarcane production 
on cooperative lines in Maharashtra. Τη fact, the coopera- 
tive sugar mills were established in the very beginning 
and became instrumental in extending Sugarcane coverage 
in the area. While all other agricultural operations asso- 
ciated with sugarcane production could be left to individual 
initiative, harvesting had to be systematised for achieving 
high productivity and efficiency in the entire sugarcane 
economic system. Harvesting of sugarcane has to be so 
regular that there is a steady supply of sugarcane to the 
factory every day, nay, every part of the day since the 
difference of even a few hours may reduce the recovery 
from sugarcane. Consequentiy, & very strict schedule of 
harvesting is planned well in advance according to the work- 
ing schedule of the factory which is assiduously adhered 
to. Transportation of the harvested sugarcane to the 
factory has also to be fully synchronised with harvesting 
on the one hand and with the demand schedule of the factory 
on the other. It is obvious that such a time bound opera- 
tion covering thousands of individual cultivators could 
not be left to the chance of statistical regularity forming 
the system by itself. Experience of sugar mills in other 
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parts of the country is also a pointer in the same direc- 
tion. The cultivators there have to wait for days at the 
factories which not only means wastage of time and energy 
on the part of the farmer but also loss in production as 
the recovery is reduced with increasing time-lag between 
harvesting of cane and its crushing. 


Induction of Hired Labour for Harvesting 


6. With the establishment of cooperative sugar mills 
the farmers had acquired an organisational base. These 
cooperatives guided the farmers in eultivation of sugarcane 
and also gave them a schedule of sugarcane operations 80) 
that sowing was also suitably staggered which would mean 
optimum growth in each individual field of its harvesting 
could also be accordingly synchronised. The pre-harvesting 
operations, however, did not demand that rigid schedule 
since there was considerable resilience in a crop like 
sugarcane which had a three-year rotation. The sugarcane 
factories, therefore, proceeded to organise harvesting 
systematically attuned to the objective of attaining high 
efficiency in the sugar factories. It is obvious that 
a strict harvesting schedule can be best adhered to if 
labourers could be organised exclusively for that work. 
The local labour always has twe handicaps in this regard. 
They live in their homes and, therefore, are not amenable 
to the discipline of & camp based labour force. Moreover, 
labourers in their social setting are also likely to be 
irregular because they may have obligations of family and 
society which may have precedence over work in the field. 
The cooperative sugar mills, therefore, decided to organise 
harvesting through migrant labourers inhabiting the Khandesh 
region which has sturdy tribals with depleted resource 
base and keen to move out for new economic opportunities. 
The entire tribal area including the Panchmahals and Dangs 
as also the neigbouring Madhya Pradesh also join this labour 
force. 


7. It appears that there was a deeper significance of 
this decision of the sugar cooperatives to prefer migrant 
labour to the indigenous labour, particularly Halpatis. 
The work of harvesting sugarcane for the cooperative by 
its very nature had to be systematically organised. If 
the indigenous labour were engaged in this operation, this 
would have provided them also an opportunity for an organi- 
sation like their masters —— the landowners who had 
organised themselves in sugar cooperatives. These people 
would not leave like their migrant counterparts after har- 
vesting was done. It was possible that someone amongst 
them might have raised some basic issues about their wages 
and even partnership in the entire sugarcane operations, 
since they would have learnt through long association about 
the economics, operations and philosophy of sugar coopera- 
tives. The landowners could hardly afford this risk of 
engaging the local labour in an organised harvesting acti- 
vity which would have provided them an opportunity of 
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P πο. themselves and ereating a new force in the region 
other than that of the organised farmers, whom it would 
have been difficult to challenge. The best alternative 
was to exclude them from this activity and rely on migrant 
labour. It is worthwhile noting here that the factory 
management sees to it that every migrant labourer leaves 
the place after harvesting is done and the camps are 
disbanded. The general perception about the social system 
of Halpatis and even the self-perception of Halpatis came 
handy.  Halpatis believe that cane harvesting is an arduous 
operation. As we will discuss later on, cane harvesting 
has been purposely made arduous so that it excludes the 
indigenous groups. Halpatis are prone to drinking and 
dread the possibility of being called upon during the night. 
Transportation of harvested sugarcane is done usually during 
the night which is tolerated by the camping migrant 
labourers but could have been impossible to organise if 
the labourers lived in their homes in the villages. fhe 
working system has proved to be the biggest disincentive 
for Halpatis even to think of joining the work force of 
Sugarcane harvesters. The migrant labourers engaged in 
sugarcane harvesting, therefore, have remained exclusive 
groups for more than two decades. Similarly the labourers 
engaged in other agricultural operations have not crossed 
that life and have remained exclusive in their functional 
area. This shows how subtle can be the operators since 
such a mutually exclusive system is difficult to visualise 
even under α fully regimented system. 


oystem of Recruitment of Sugarcane Harvesters 


B. There is a well established system for recruitment 
of labourers by the sugarcane factories.  Formally harvest- 
ing is organised by the factories on behalf of the culti- 
vator members. The agents of the factory move to the areas 
of recruitment like Khandesh by about May or June every 
year. They contact Mukadams or headmen and ask them to 
indicate the number of persons they will be able to bring 
to Gujarat. These contractors arë not necessarily now 
ones since this relationship is now quite old and many 
of the Mukadams are known to the agents. There is keen 
competition amongst the recruiting agents since every 
factory wants to have an assured supply of labourers on 
the day its crushing operation starts. The agent enters 
into an agreement with the Mukadam and gives him an advance 
depending on the number of labourers he promises to bring. 
Each agent enters into a contract for the stipulated number 
of labourers required by the factory plus about 25% more 
to keep a safety margin in respect of those Mukadams who 
may not be able to keep their promise. 


9. After the initial agreement the agents begin to collect 
people from their villages for transport to the factory 
site in October. The cost of transportation is entirely 
borne by the cooperative factory. The labourers are collec- 
ted at the stipulated point where they are picked up by 
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the agents and may be transported in buses or trains, as 
the case may be. Each labour is paid an advance of Rs.40. 
As soon as the labourers arrive at a camp site ina factory 
area, they are also given an advance of foodgrains for 
a fortnight and Rs.15 per head for meeting other expenses. 
Since they are collected from a wide area it is not possible 
to synchronise their arrival in the factory area on one 
particular day relatable to the date when the factory starts 
functioning. It is possible that some groups may reach 
the place even 10 to 20 days ahead of the schedule while 
others may reach just in the nick of time. Thus there 
is a period of fluidity of labour during which they cannot 
be given the work of harvesting sugarcane and which they 
can use as they like subject to the general approval of 
the agents. It is learnt that they may be assigned work 
of harvesting paddy by the sugarcane growers themselves 
during this period for which they may be paid nominal wages. 


Style of Working 


10. The organisation of sugarcane harvesting has yet 
another special feature. Experience has shown that optimum 
results can be obtained if one person cuts the cane and 
another cleans it and makes bundles. The local name for 
the instrument for cutting sugarcane is Koyta. While one 
person yields the Koyta and harvests the sugarcane, the 
other person picks and cleans it and makes bundles out 
of it. Harvesting work is usually done by the male while 
his wife assists him as the second person in the team. 
Sugarcane harvesters were known as Koytawalas. Now Koyta 
has acquired another technical meaning, viz., that unit 
of labour force which works around one Koyta. This unit 
usually comprises two persons, husband and wife. It may, 
however, include more persons like a couple and a child 
who accompanies his parents during the migration. Some 
Koyta units may comprise two male members only like father 
and son or even two female members like mother and daughter. 
A family having a larger number of members may comprise 
more than one Koyta unit. The Koyta unitis basic to sugar- 
cane harvesting whose significance will become clear when 
we discuss the organisation of work in detail later in 
this note. So far as the management is concerned the Koyta 
comprises two adults and if there are any other members 
in it like a boy or/and a girl his or her presence is not 
taken note of by the management for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 


11. Besides the Koytas there is another type of labour 
which migrates to the sugarcane factories. They are small 
landholders who have bullock carts. They are known as 
Gadiwalas. Each Gadiwala unit comprises at least one Koyta 
unit plus one bullock cart. The duty of a Koyta is to 
harvest sugarcane, make bundles out of it and load it in 
a truck.  Gadiwalas have the responsibility of harvesting 
sugarcane, making bundles out of it and transporting it 
to the factory on their bullock carts.  Gadiwalas are paid 
transportation charges on the basis of the distance 
travelled, at fixed rates. 
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Wage Structure 


12. The sugarcane factories follow the piece wage system 
for determining the wages of labourers. The current rate 
is Rs.22 per metric ton of sugarcane. As noted earlier, 
this includes harvesting of sugarcane plus its loading 
in trucks. The rates of Gadiwalas for transportation 
include mileage per ton. Since harvesting, making bundles 
and loading bundles in a truck are a mixed operation invol- 
ving at least two individuals, the piece wage in sugarcane 
harvesting really relates to the Koyta unit rather than 
per person. According to the management Rs.22 has been 
fixed keeping in view the fact that the minimum wage in 
Gujarat is Rs.11 per day. It is expected that one Koyta 
comprising two individuals can harvest one metric ton of 
sugarcane in a day. Thus the average income per unit of 
two persons comes to Rs.22 which gives them a wage of Rs.11 
per day, the same 85 the minimum wage. 


Organisation of Harvesting Operation 


13. It will be necessary at this stage to spell out 
the way harvesting is organised. All the Koytas who come 
for work belong to a larger group who work under the 
leadership of the Mukadam. A Mukadam's group does not 
have & uniform size which varies considerably since the 
strength of the group depends on the number of labourers 
which & Mukadam has been able to mobilise and bring forward. 
The group may be as small as 8 Koytas or 16 labourers or 
as large as 80 Koytas or 160 labourers. The work in the 
field is assigned to a Mukadam group who then together 
accomplish it. The work amongst the Koyta members belonging 
to a Mukadam group is informally divided. All Koytas start 
from the same base line in the morning. Each Koyta is 
assigned & uniform width of the field and is expected to 
reach the same point on the other side at the end of the 
day. If the field is small, the group may move to another 
field after completing the work in the first field. The 
cane harvested by the group is loaded in a truck which 
is taken to the factory. Weighment of the cane is done 
at the factory and is recorded against the account of the 
Mukadam group. The work done during a fortnight is totalled 
and indicated on a card maintained by the Mukadan. Thus 
8ο far as the factory is concerned the working unit is 
the Mukadam group. Their total work is measured day after 
day and the group as a whole is entitled to the payment 
according to work done. No account of work is maintained 
for each Koyta unit. The earnings of the group, therefore, 
are equally divided amongst all the Koytas belonging to 
the concerned Mukadam group. 


14. While the account of the work done and the eligibility 
for payment according to per ton rate are maintained on 
a fortnightly basis, actual payment is not made every fort- 
night. The sugarcane factories have evolved a special 
procedure of payment of wages. The Mukadam group-wise 
accounts are maintained by the factory. The account of 
each group shows the cumulative sum of the total work done 
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since the beginning of the season and also its eligibility 
for payment according to the piece wage. The payment 
according to work done, however, is not made every fort- 
night. The factories make an advance to the Mukadams every 
fortnight @ 30 Kgs. of Jawar and Rs.30 per Koyta unit. 
Thus an advance of one Kg. of Jawar plus one rupee per 
head per day is given by the factory. These advances are 
made fortnight after fortnight throughout the season, i.e., 
from October to April/May. At the end of the season the 
accounts are finally settled for each Mukadam by the factory 
and for each Koyta by the Mukadam. The total advance given 
by the factory during the season to a Mukadam group is 
deducted from the total amount which may be payable to 
the group on the basis of the work done. Since the account 
of work done is not maintained Koytawise, the net amount 
which the Mukadam receives for work done is distributed 
equally amongst all Koyta units belonging to that Mukadam 
group. During the personal enquiries with the labourers 
at the camps I found that last year the net payment at 
the end of the season after deducting the fortnightly 
advance in cash and kind was between Rs.800 and Rs.1,200 
per Koyta unit. 





15. It will be useful at this stage to have some idea 
about the organisation of work from the beginning of the 
season till the end. As stated earlier, on arrival the 
labourers required for a particular factory are brought 
to a central point within the catchment area of that fac- 
tory. The catchment area of each factory is quite large 
and it is not possible to organise harvesting of sugarcane 
throughout the catchment area from the central location. 
The labour force, therefore, is relocated according to 
the working schedule finalised by the factory. The labour 
camps move from one place to another as harvesting is com- 
pleted in one and taken up in another. On an average they 
were found to be staying for about 3 to 4 weeks at one 
camp and thus each labourer is required to change camps 
four to five times during the working season of seven to 
eight months. 


Other Facilities to Labourers 


16. Each Koyta unit is provided by the factory material 
for making a small hut which provides it the shelter for 
Six to seven months. The material includes three pieces 
each of bamboo and mat.  Bamboos make the supporting struc- 
ture while mats are used for making the cover. One mat 
covers the back side while the other two make two slopes 
on either side of the central bamboo. The front part of 
the hut is half open and in some cases completely open. 
The average size of these huts is about δ! by 6! and the 
height at the centre is 3! to 4'. When the camp moves 
from one place to another the hut is dismantled and re- 
erected at the new site. The Koyta unit which may comprise 
a couple and a child or two has to make do with this tiny 
hut. 


17. The male members of the Koyta unit go out for work 
early in the morning while the women follow them after 
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they have prepared food for the family. Since their employ- 
ment is not on daily wages there are no fixed hours for 
work. They take about half an hour for lunch which under 
pressure could even be for 15 minutes only and continuously 
work in the fieid till they have completed the task taken 
up for the day. They return in the evening and sleep early. 
Transportation of sugarcane is organised during the night. 
The work place for this may be as much as three to four 
Kms. away from the camp site. The harvesting and loading 
work thus continues day after day and night after night. 
When the season ends final accounts are settled. The camps 
are wound up and the migrant labourers start their journey 
back to their homes in Khandesh and elsewhere. The season 
ends sometime in April but may be extended to May depending 
on the crop in a particular year. 


Camp Life 
18. The condition of labourers engaged in harvesting 


of sugareane cannot be fully appreciated without a visit 
to their camps and witnessing their working conditions 
in the field. I visited two camps on the roadside. The 
huts appear to be pitched at random but there is a system 
insofar as four or five Koytas from a smaller sub-group 
as the huts are arranged to simulate a common courtyard. 
There flows air through the mats as also the rays of sun 
and moon. The ground underneath is uneven which, however, 
is of no concern to people after the day's hard work in 
biting cold and hot sun. The camps begin to come with 
life while the stars are still bright. They must complete 
their morning chores while it is still deep dark and prepare 
for the day's work before the agents come early in the 
morning. Fire is lit near every hut for cooking the meal 
for the day which comprises just a few large and thick 
rotis of jawar supplied by the management and chatni of 
salt and chilly, the only items they can afford. Pulse 
and vegetable are luxuries which they can occasionally 
have, usually not more than twice a week. The old, adult 
and young all share the roti and chatni part of which is 
kept for the children who may feel hungry by the noon. 
That is what even the babes have throughout the day. 
The men are out to the field early in the morning while 
the women follow them after they have cooked their meals 
and take the same to the field where it is shared in te 
noon. There is hardly anything in their huts since they 
live from fortnight to fortnight on the advance given by 
the factory. Fuel wood is given by the farmer in whose 
field they work for the day. There are hardly any clothes 
or any artifacts of daily use. The nights are most dreary 
since they are engaged in a continuous fight against mosqui- 
toes and pests as they lay on the bare hard soil. No one 
can dream of a raised bed as one is required to crawl even 
otherwise into the hut which is ostensibly their abode 
for a major part of the year, six to seven months, as they 
work for the factories manufacturing sugar. The people 
remain in suspense throughout the night as no one knows 
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when the truck would arrive and with the blare of horn 
they will be required to get up and go in the field for 
loading what they have harvested during the day. As one 
put it, they remain awake with one eye and sleep with the 
other. 


19. The labour camps are a standing shame on the provision: 
stipulated for migrant labourers in the Central Act duly 
ratified and adopted by all the States. The structure of 
the huts presumes that the people can live in sub-human 
conditions for months on end, year after year. There are 
no civil facilities whatsoever, not to speak of the facili- 
ties for babes in arms of working women and children who 
accompany them during this long migration. The children 
run about as urchins while their parents go to the field 
for work. There are no Balwadis or schools for thousands 
of young children whose care is the State's responsibility. 
There is hardly any arrangement for even drinking water 
Since the campers have to depend on the nearby sources. 
When they go out for work they have to take water from 
canals, fields and pits with no concern for its quality. 
The state of health is nobody's concern, though formally 
the employer has to provide full protection. They can go 
to the factory doctor but that happens only when someone 
is seriously ill and the management arranges for a trans- 
port. Otherwise they fend for themselves and some of 
them return home when they are sick for long so that they 
can consult their own medicineman and bring herbs from 
the forest which they know well. They join the workers 
again when they are better. The hard life thus continues 
as evenings for some are punctuated by escape through 
bottles and brawls with spouses and neighbours. Everything 
settles as the truck arrives or the agent calls out for 
the next round of work. 


20. The conditions of these labourers are quite well 
known in the area and many a sensitive people have been 
feeling that all is not well. The physical conditions of 
their living are poor and can be said to be of sub-human 
living comparable to slums in the.city. What is surprising 
is that even the level of earnings of these people who 
come long distances from their homes and fight against 
elements of nature during winter and summer through day 
and night is very low. The average daily wage does not 
appear to be more than Rs.6 to Rs.7. This is what essen- 
tially works out to if the wage is calculated on the basis 
of their total earning and the total time during which 
they were engaged under a contract from the day they started 
from their homes to the time when they return. The Labour 
Department of the Government of Gujarat has looked into 
their problems a number of times and its latest enquiry 
shows that the daily wage of these labourers will be in 
the order of Rs.4 to Rs.6 only. But the system is so well 
entrenched and so pervasive that the State Government deemed 
it fit to raise the issue in the open and allowed the 
factories to organise their work as best suited to them 
with no concern for the plight of the people. An unstated 
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premise has also been running through that after all sugar 
factories are providing wage employment to those who do 
not have any other alternative at their homes and must 
get some job even to keep their souls and bodies together. 
The note of the Labour Department somehow leaked out and 
was published in a local paper. The threads were picked 
up by the Lok Adhikar Sangh of Ahmedabad who moved the 
High Court for issuing a writ to the sugar factories to 
the effect that all labourers engaged by them for harvest- 
ing of sugarcane should be paid minimum wages for the entire 
period of their contract with the factory. 


Formal Relationship between Labourers and Factories 


21. The formal position of these labourers vis-a-vis 
the cooperative sugar factories is quite clear. The sugar 
factories are the principal employers who engage the lab- 
ourers on behalf af the farmers but have full responsibility 
for the contractual and legal obligations. They enter 
into a contract with Mukadams who in turn bring the 
labourers. Under the law the Mukadams are supposed to 
supply the list of labourers engaged by them for working 
in the factories. The Mukadams are also expected to get 
themselves a licence both from the Government of Maharashtra 
and the Government of Gujarat under the Inter-State Migrant 
Workmen (Regulation of Employment and Conditions of Services 
and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act. They have to file with 
the Government of Maharashtra a list of labourers whom 
they bring out of Maharashtra to work in Gujarat. The 
Government iof Gujarat have given an exemption under this 
Act to the Mukadams and the responsibility is now with 
the Association of Mukadams which has been formed for com- 
pleting the legal formalities under this Act. The factories 
formally deal with the Association of Mukadams and claim 
no responsibility for the condition of individual labourers. 


Intervention by Court 


2. While the legal provisions described above remained 
in force they were contravened with impunity by the sugar 
factories as is clear from the description of their working 
conditions in the earlier section. At this stage the High 
Court of Gujarat was moved by a group of activists to inter- 
vene. The High Court after examining all the aspects of 
the issues involved, through a specially appointed inquiry 
committee, gave its verdict in favour of the labourers 
and directed the factories to pay them minimum wages 

@ Rs.11 per person per day for the entire period of their 
contract. The committee had also examined the conditions 
of these workers in detail and made their report to the 
court. It was after a meeting among the representatives 
of the factories, the Government and the High Court appoin- 
ted committee was held and a guideline as well as the time 
schedule for paying the labourers laid down, that the 
Managing Directors and the office-bearers of the Federation 
of Sugar Factories changed their decision and moved the 
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High Court again. The court case continued for more than 
a month leading to the second interim order dated 14-4-87 
giving elaborate directions to the sugar factories as well 
as the State Government towards payment of the minimum 
wages and a satisfactory settlement of all the records. 
Consequently,, a compromise had to be reached involving 
the court in which the sugar factories agreed to rais 

the piece wage for the year from Rs.22 to Hs.29 per metric 
ton. 


223. During this period the factory-owners seemed to have 
become apprehensive of their weak legal position. Particu- 
larly in view of the trends in the High Court case they 
began to indulge in manipulative tactics and also divide 
the Mukadams and workers even by using means not fair. 
Some of the factories like that at Bardoli were quite active 
and taking a lead in this counter-movement. This, however, 
gave rise to another reaction as a group of activists had 
entered the scene who were keenly watching the developments 
and soon realised that unless the workers themselves were 
made conscious of their rights and aware of the proceedings 
at the higher level, mere formal interventions from the 
above might come to a nought. Consequently, they plunged 
into action, conscientising the labourers so as to instil 
a sense of confidence in themselves and the court interven- 
tion. Thanks to the constant touch and rapport between 
the labourers and the activists, the insidious plans of 
the factories to nullify the judicial process by playing 
with time so that the labourers at the end of the season 
could be sent back settling the accounts at the old rates 
and made to disappear from the scene before the judgment 
was passed or given effect to, could not succeed. In this 
regard the High Court had to warn some of the factories 


more than once. At the time of the actual implementation 
of the judgment the non-availability of records emerged 
as the major problem. The otherwise elaborate judgment 


was amenable to more than one interpretation on the vital 
issue about the period for which the labourers were eligible 
to get the minimum wages, which is clear and categorical 
in the: Act. The factories wanted to take advantage of 
the ongoing practice in which daily account of workers 
was not maintained and planned to create convenient records 
which would lead to a figure comparable to their entitle- 
ments at the previous rates and nullify the effect of the 
High Court's verdict in their favour. 


24. The case goes on. The tripartite committee formed 
through the interim order referred to above has started 
functioning although at a slow pace. There does not seem 
to have been much progress on the Record Cell that the 
High Court has directed the State Government to set up. 
Meanwhile it is authentically known that the factory manage- 
ment is trying to reach some compromise and the meetings 
between the parties continue. If the final judgment is 
not out in time, what arrangements will be necessary for 
the next year, i.e., the season for which recruitment of 
labourers has already begun in the light of the High Court's 
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directions remains to be worked out between the management 
and the supporters of the labourers! cause with the court's 
support. 


Traditional Organisations and the New Context 


95. The organisation of labour for harvesting of sugarcane 
provides an interesting example of the response of tradi- 
tional institutions to new situations and the obsession 
of modern organisation to perceive every phenomenon with 
reference to its own frame and insist on adherence to its 
form unmindful of its consequences for even the basic values 
for which it itself may formally stand. Bulk of the 
labourers are members of the Scheduled Tribes hailing from 
some of the most backward tribal regions where the community 
organisation continues to be strong and the work culture 
moves around the spirit of cooperation, mutual help and 
human consideration. The organisation of these tribal 
communities is not hierarchical and their leaders are just 
the first amongst equals. These people move out for work 
in groups and one of them has to assume the role of a 
leader. It is this person who is designated as Mukadam 
who speaks on behalf of the entire group and functions 
as their representative. The employers, on the other hand, 
have a different perception of this situation. To the 
employer the role of the Mukadam is that of a petty contrac- 
tor who undertakes to mobilise the requisite labour and 
undertakes the given task according to the terms and condi- 
tions which may be agreed upon for the time being. 
Consequently, the employer deals with the Mukadam as a 
sub-contractor and has nothing to do with how the work 
is organised by him in his group and how he manages the 
labour force and pays for the work done. 


26. I was informed by the sugar factories that the details 
about the labour employed, the work done by them, the 
amounts paid, etc., would be available with the Mukadan. 
My enquiries with the labourers revealed that the Koytas 
in each Mukadam group received exactly the same amount 
at the end of the working season when their accounts were 
finally settled. There are deductions in respect of 
whatever advances they may have received individually which 
is understandable. The fact of every Koyta getting the 
Same amount at the end of the working season was surprising 
since after all some variation in the total earnings of 
Koytas over a period of six to seven months could be 
expected for the simple reason that in any piece rate system 
the total work done and not the number of days on which 
the person is engaged determines the earnings of a person. 
Some people in any group are more diligent and better 
equipped compared to others. Similarly some variation 
could be expected because no one can be expected to work 
regularly throughout the working seasm sime he my be absent 
on account of personal work, social obligations and sickness 
of the self or in the family. When I enquired from the 
labourers what happened if a person did not go for work 
because of illness, the simple reply was : "Nothing-—— they 
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do not go fcr work". This was an unususl reply that 
earnings of a person were not affected by the fact that 
he might absent himself from work on account of sickness. 
Therefore, I further pursued the matter and asked what 
happened if a person did not go to work even when he was 
not sick. Again the reply was very simple: "Why should 
a person not go to work if he is not ill?" On special 
occasions when the people may celebrate a festival no one 
goes for work and there the matter ends. The labourer 
to whom I was talking had not brought his wife but his 
Koyta unit comprised himself and his grown up son. When 
I enquired about his remaining away from the family for 
a long time, he said that he visited his distant home twice 
during the season which meant absence of four days on each 
occasion. This raised another issue about deductions from 
their wage during long absences like this one when they 
visited their homes. On enquiring about the status of 
this absence, the reply was just the same: "I inform the 
Mukadam and go away", While working at such a long distance 
from home there are occasions when a person is required 
to leave the work for attending to personal and social 
duties. Such absence, therefore, is allowed as a matter 
of course. When I asked if a person stayed on for a longer 
period, the reply was the same: "Why should a person stay 
longer than what is necessary?" If there is some death 
in the family, a person may have to stay longer and that 
is also understandable. The women keep away from work 
after a child birth. Having failed to score on the point 
of absence from work, I started asking about the quantum 
of work performed by each Koyta unit everyday. Every Koyta 
unit knows the task to be accomplished since all of them 
start from the base line and have to reach the other end 
at the end of the day. Some people work faster while others 
finish it late. It is possible that there may be sickness 
in a Koyta unit with the result that the single member 
Koyta on that day lags far behind. In all these cases 
where a Koyta may not be able to keep up with other units 
it is helped by its friends informally. Consequently, 
the task completed by every Koyta unit on each day on which 
it works is considered to be the same throughout the season. 


27. With such a system in vogue the task of the Mukadam 
is quite simple. He has to liaise with the management 
for certain specific and simple tasks. The management 
makes necessary advances of money to the Mukadam for payment 
to Koytas at the beginning before they start for work and 
every fortnight after they reach the work site. The advance 
to each Koyta is the same and, therefore, there is no 
problem of maintaining the account. There is generally - 
no provision for other types of advances but wherever such 
advances are given these are paid through the Mukadam 
against whose account the money is debited with a note 
about the person in whose favour it may have been sanc- 
tioned. The Mukadam maintains a work slip on which the 
quantity of cane harvested and received at the factory 
point after being transported by a truck is recorded. 
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The simple figures are compiled by the factory accountant 
for each Mukadam group and the accounts are finalised at 
the end of the season. The value of the total work done 
during the season divided by the number of Koyta units 
is the entitlement of each Koyta which thus is simply deter- 
mined. This figure becomes known to every Koyta since 
it is announced on the spot. As mentioned earlier, the 
advance to each Koyta unit is also the same. Therefore, 
these amounts are deducted from their final payment and 
each Koyta receives the same amount. The special advances 
which a Koyta may have received during the season are not 
deducted from the payment but the concerned Koyta pays 
the requisite amount back to the Mukadam after it has 
received the final payment. In this system everyone is 
absolutely clear about the total wage to which every Koyta 
is entitled, the advances which every Koyta has received 
as a part of the regular advancing system and the special 
advances which a particular person may have received for 
himself. The internal procedure which has been worked 
out is simple and within the comprehension of the group. 
Even a slight change like clubbing regular and special 
advances together could have made the position unclear 
and everyone would have been uncertain about what he would 
be entitled to. 


28. Here is an ideal organisational set-up evolved by 
the members of the tribal and other 'traditional' communi- 
ties for working away from their homes in sugarcane fields 
involving hard and arduous labour with a variety of 
uncertainties whose effect is accentuated by the uncongenial 
setting of their camps. They face elements of nature 
through day and night with not even safe water to drink. 
As one of the labourers put it, "for them whatever can 
be taken is water". They are fighting against mosquitoes 
and moths, infections and insects, disease and squalor, 
as they sleep with ‘one eye open and another closed! to 
be driven to work in the field or to load what they have 
harvested at the dead of the night, forced to trek back 
in the early hours with yet another day of drudgery ahead. 


29. The system is built around trust and goodwill and 
elements of self-management of a small group who generally 
belong to the same ethnic groups or neighbourhoods intneir 
home territory. The fear of unknown brings them further 
together and they stand by each other in times of need 
and crises, small and big. Each member in the group behaves 
responsibly with invisible peer norms accepted by all. 
Every person works because they have come for work and 
that is a part of their life. No one can expect to earn 
a living unless he works. Therefore, a living without 
work is inconceivable and everyone works provided he can 
work. When he cannot, he does not; and everybody under- 
stands that one cannot work when he is sick and one cannot 
work when he has to go home, attend to some personal ana 
social tasks. The difference in the quantum of work 
completed by each person jis bound to arise because all 
are not equal. But that is not an individual's fault, 
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it is natural. Everyone, therefore, understands the need 
of the system. Thus, mutual assistance and support are 
spontaneous without anyone realising that someone is being 
helped. Here is a perfect social security system which 
can be a matter of envy for most of the egalitarian groups. 
Everyone works to the best according to his ability and 
receives an equal amount at the end of the season. 


30. This system is guided by the Mukadam who is also 
in reality one of them and works with them. He is entitled 
to the wage as a Koyta since he also moves with his family. 
Most of them do not even know how to read and write. But 
the system is so simple that it is within the comprehension 
of all members of the group and the Mukadam can handle 
it without much trouble. Illiteracy does not come in his 
way. The management rewards him for his role as visualised 
by them of a petty contractor, which he is not. This 
approach of the management is not in consonance with thé 
image which they have, but it has not affected the system 
so far though seeds of discord appear to have been sown. 


Legal Frame 
(i) Minimum Wages Act 


31. It will be necessary at this stage to examine the 
conditions under which the labourers are working vis-a- 
vis the specific provisions of the relevant laws. The 


Minimum Wages Act of Gujarat is applicable to these workers 
according to which each labourer is entitled to a minimum 
wage of Rs.11 per day. There is an element of ambivalence 
in respect of the Minimum Wages Act as is being enforced 
in the State. Ihe basic issue is how to ensure that a 
person who is engaged for a work on daily wage applies 
himself diligently to the work assigned to him and attains 
& Minimal performance level. If no work norm is prescribel, 
the output may be just nominal and performance far below 
the desired mark. The way out, therefore, is to adopt 
a piece rate system but to fix the piece rate in such a 
way that an ordinary person can be expected to do so much 
work as to yield him the minimum wage. In this system 
while none should get less than the minimum wage, others 
may earn more than the minimum according to their individual 
performance. 


325 The issue of work norms has been one of the most 
vexed ones in relation to manual workers. The norms are 
generally prescribed on ad hoc basis and without a grounding 
into the realistic expectations from an average worker 
buton the basis of what can be expected from the most sturdy 
and steady worker. Since the State departments which them- 
selves are employers are expectéd to fix the work norms, 
the "bias against the workers invariably creeps in. The 
general feeling prevailing throughout the country, with 
very few exceptional cases, is that the work norms are 
too high and the average wage which a labourer earns under 
piece wage system under numerous government departments 
throughout the country is below the minimum wage. The 
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sugar mills are no exception. There is πο evidence to show 
that any scientific method has been adopted to assess the 
quantity of sugarcane which a Koyta can harvest in an eight- 
hour working day. My discussion with the labourers who 
were engaged in harvesting about the quantity of sugarcane 
which they could harvest in a day showed that one metric 
ton for a kKoyta was not ordinarily achievable. The 
labourers sometimes resort to the device of burning the 
sugarcane fields before harvesting which clears the field 
and makes the harvesting easier. This practice is also 
ecouraged by the farmers since it is used by them as a 
plea to break the queue in the harvesting operation and 
claim priority on the ground that these have been burnt. 
This, however, affects the recovery rate of juice per ton. 
In certain factories this practice has become rampant and 
more than 60% to 70% sugarcane received by the factories 
is burnt before harvesting. Some factories have imposed 
even a penalty of 15% which has not deterred the labourers 
from resorting to this practice. 


33. While the quantity of cane which can be harvested 
by a Koyta will vary from one area to another and also 
depend on the quality of cane, it appears that an ordinary 
Koyta not suffering from any disability can harvest 
sugarcane to the extent of 7 to 8 hundred Kgs. per day 
and not more. The more sturdy workers may even exceed 
the one metric ton norm. 


34. The rate of Rs.22 per metric ton is based on the 
work norm of one metric ton of sugarcane being harvested 
by one Koyta per day. This work norm is high. Therefore, 
it is clear that an average labourer cannot earn the minimum 
wage of Rs.11 per day. This issue, however, has become 
rather involved because of certain other practices in the 
field. The most important point made out by the factory 
owners is that relating to the right of Koyta to the 'tops' 
of the sugarcane which has a good market as fodder. 
According to their estimate quantity of tops per metric 
ton of sugarcane harvested is as much as 3 to 4 hundred 
Kgs. which can easily fetch about Rs.10. Thus, according 
to them the real wage is not Rs.11 per day but about Rs.16 
per day. There are some doubts about this thesis. For 
example, my enquiry revealed that Gadiwalas had exclusive 
right to the tops, which they asserted, since they had 
to feed their bullocks used for transporting sugarcane. 
In other cases the matter is not that simple and clear. 
I was told by the labourers that they had to dodge the 
supervisor before they could carry the tops and sell the 
same. I was also shown a notice in which the supervisors 
were asked not to allow the labourers to carry the tops. 
In one village I was told by the owner of the field that 
the tops were taken away by the Halpatis of the village 
who had no other means of subsistence. The rate at which 
the labourers can sell the tops is also not as high as 
claimed by the factory managers. It will be reasonable 
to conclude that the additional earning of a Koyta by 
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selling the tops in the-:field will be about Rs.2 to Rs.3 
a day for two to three days a week. 


3504 Another item which is claimed as an additional per- 
quisite is fuel wood. The practice is that the farmer in 
whose field the Koytas work during the day is expected 
to provide them the fuel wood for that day. Even here 
the situation is not the same. I was told by the labourers 
that while some farmers gave adequate quantity of fuel 
wood others only made a token provision with the result 
that they had to improvise fuel wood from the surrounding 
area. The value of fuel in this context, therefore, cannot 
be considered to be significant to be taken note of as 
a component of the wage of the labourers engaged in harvest- 
ing of sugarcane. 


36. Taking into account all the facts I discovered during 
my visit, the reports of the Commission appointed by the 
High Court and also the figures provided by the Rural Labour 
Commissioner, Gujarat, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the work norm of one metric ton per day is rather high 
and cannot enable an ordinary labourer to earn the minimum 


wage of Rs.11 as envisaged under the Minimum Wages Act 
of Gujarat. 


(ii) Inter-State Migrant Workers Act, 1979 


37. The whole issue of wages to the sugarcane labourers 
will also have to be examined from another angle with 
reference to the way their work is organised and the 
provisions of the Inter-State Migrant Workers (Regulation 
of Employment and Conditions of Services and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1979. It is significant to note that the 
Act envisages payment of minimum wages and overtime. 
Since the provision of minimum wage and overtime is specific 
it must be presumed that the law intentionally rules out 
the adoption of piece wage system for migrant labourers. 
This provision has to be perceived within the total frame 
of the conditions under which the migrant labourers work. 
They are recruited from their original homes and taken 
to distant places where they work under camp conditions. 
They live for work with no other distraction whatsoever 
except what is incidental to their biological needs and 
the minimal support to their dependents who may accompany 
them. It is reasonable to presume that under these 
conditions the labourers can work as an organised force 
and are amenable to the discipline of the employers. Conse- 
quently, even though these workers are engaged in 
agricultural operations, they operate as an organised 
force subject to the requisite discipline of their 
employers. 


38. This is precisely the reason why the employers 
throughout the country prefer migrant labourers. The 
labourers are cut off from their roots and are entirely 
ς᾽ on the employers during the period of their 
@dhtnact. In such a situation hours of work of the labourers 
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and also reasonable application to work assigned are 
possible and can be presumed to be enforced by the 
employers. If the labourer is required to work longer 
than what is expected under the law, there should be some 
specificity about that. It is this reality of the working 
condition of migrant labourers which is at the base of 
the provisions in the Central legislation for the entitle- 
ment of the migrant labourers to minimum wages and overtime. 
The question of their work being organised on a piece wage 
system, therefore, does not arise. 


39. There is another facet of the working conditions 
of the migrant labourers and their entitlement to minimum 
wages. If a person is brought away from his home for work 
under an agreement, the availability of work in a distant 
place cannot be allowed to remain uncertain.  Consequentiy, 
the above mentioned Act envisages that the labourers becomes 
entitled to a minimum wage from the date on which he enters 
into an agreement with the employer and reports for duty 
which includes even the journey time from the place of 
recruitment to the place of work. If the labourer remains 
without work during the period of contract, the liability 
is entirely that of his employer while the labourer is 
entitled to the wage even on a workless day. In a regular 
employment extending over six to seven months during which 
a migrant labourer is engaged he is also entitled to other 
benefits like a weekly rest day and facility for leave 
for unforeseen circumstances and illness. 


40. All these elements can be conveniently eased out 
if a piece wage system is adopted and care is taken to 
ensure that these elements get incorporated in a suitable 
form into the piece wage system. For example, there could 
be a provision that for every six units of daily task 
performed by a labourer he will be entitled to one extra 
unit being credited to his account in lieu of the rest 
day. It would be left to the labourers as to how they 
take advantage of that one rest day per fortnight which 
will be over and above the cleaning day of the factory. 
Today it is seen that the workers just rest without work 
on cleaning day and also without any remuneration for that 
day. The rest is not earned by them. They just rest for 
a day without work when the factory is closed and cane is 
not required. 


Loading Operations 


41. The task of harvesting of sugarcane which entitles 
the labourers to Rs.22 per metric ton also includes the 
loading of the harvested sugarcane into the trucks. This 
has a special significance for the harvesting work which 
-the labourers are required to put in. Transportation of 
harvested sugarcane is organised by the factory itself. 
Its timings and frequency depend on the number of vehicles 
engaged and the quantity of sugarcane harvested in a day. 
The work of harvesting usually starts in the morning and 
ends by the evening. Therefore, loading of sugarcane starts 
only in the evening and continues throughout the night. 
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IL sis not possible to bifurcate the work of harvesting 
sugarcane and loading into the trucks which will give rise 
to other complications. The crushing of sugarcane harves- 
ted by a group can be done only after the sugarcane has 
been put in the truck and taken to the weighing machine. 
Therefore, the harvesters must also load it so that their 
work is duly accounted for. This, however, does not mean 
that this part of the work can be taken from them at any 
tine. It is the duty of themanagement to see that sugarcane 
is loaded in the trucks within reasonable time of its being 
harvested by the labourers if the labourers are required 
to stay on or required to come back to the fields for load- 
ing. The time spent in this should count towards their 
work during the day for which they should be paid overtime, 
if necessary. In other words, the management should pay 
for the higher yield, which they want to ensure by working 
during the night, and also economise on transportation 
and should not make the labourers carry out the burden 
through working at odd hours, just for nothing. It is 
thus clear that the way harvesting of sugarcane is organised 
and piece wage system is adopted by the factories for 
assessing the work is not consistent with the specific 
provisions of the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act. 


Are the Labourers Bonded? 


42. The last but important question in respect of the 
conditions of work and employment is the element of compui- 
sion although disguised in the contractual obligations 
arranged for harvesting of sugarcane. Here are a group 
of people brought from distant places to work in sugarcane 
fields at a given piece wage labour. They are given small 
amounts as advance by the sugar factory before they leave 
the place and thereafter a regular advance for subsistence. 
The payment is made at the end of the season when accounts 
are finally settled. 


43. An important feature of this entire arrangement is 
that the advance is just sufficient for subsistence of 
a Koyta unit. My enquiry showed that even such Koyta units 
can enjoy the luxury pf pulses and vegetables only twice 
a week. They have to sell a part of their Jawar for 
procuring things like vegetables, oils and other essential 
commodities because Re.1 per day is quite inadequate to 
cover these expenses. Those Koyta units which have a number 
of children do not find the quantity of ,jawar given to 
them even sufficient for providing 'sookhi roti’ to the 
family with salt and chillies, not to speak of dal and 
vegetables even twice ἃ week. They have to borrow from 
others who can spare. The ostensible reason for keeping 
back the payment of wages which become due every fortnight 
is the request from the labourers themselves who want to 
be saved from the possibility of wasting their money on 
drinking and other non-essentials and carrying something 
substantial back home when they return. 
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Ad. Saving is a laudable objective but not at the cost 
of even bare subsistence. The system is taken for granted 
and nobody questions particularly because it is convenient 
to the management. They have a hold on the labour force 
throughout the season when they can hardly afford the possi- 
bility of their desertion midway and upsetting their work. 
ing schedule. My enquiries with the labourers about what 
happened to those people who left midway for unavoidable 
reasons proved to be infructuous. There is no system of 
keeping’ the accounts for a Koyta joining the work force 
only for a part of the season. 'The law' appears to be 
that if a Koyta must leave midway, it can have no claim 
on the final earnings of the group. It must be satisfied 
with the subsistence which it can claim during the period 
of its active association. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that hardly any Koyta leaves. The isolated cases of people 
going back during the season by the labourers conform to 
the above pattern. 


45. As- has already been noted above, the present working 
arrangements areviolative of both the Minimum Wages Act 
as also the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act. In other 
words, these labourers do not get their minimum wages which 
are due to them as per the Minimum Wages Act and are also 
denied other benefits like the wages for the period when 
they are not employed and the benefit of leisure time which 
they earn by working according to the provisions of law 
in force in the State. What is due to the labourers working 
in sugar fields is clearly defined under the law and can 
be easily assessed on the basis of the date of their 
contract and the period for which they are with the sugar 
factories. The arrangement under which they work which 
is partly defined by the agreement signed by the Mukadam 
and partly sanctified by the system thus holds the people 
to their jobs for the period of contract without any choice 
to leave except at the risk of losing their entire earnings 
for the period and are also denied the full benefits of 
the fruits of their labour in the form of wages which is 
due to them under the law. Consequently, the arrangement 
smacks of bondage and clearly attracts the provisions of 
the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act. 


Who is the Employer? 


46. {πο is the employer! has been completely confused 
in the arrangement of convenience worked out by the factory 
managers to keep themselves on the right side of the law 
and disowned any responsibility _ whatsoever for its 
violation. It is clear that the sugar factories organise 
the entire operation on behalf of the farmers. There is 
nothing special about it. The sugar factories are coopera- 
tives and all farmers are their members. Even if this 
Special feature is ignored, the moment it is accepted that 
the factories act on behalf of the farmer they have to 
assume all the responsibility of the employer as if they 
were the principal employers and not the farmers. This 
position has been indicated in the judgment of the High 
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Court. On the other side, it is asserted that the factories 
have nothing to do with the labourers since their contract 
is with the Mukadams who undertake to bring a stipulated 
number of workers for harvesting. The factories, therefore, 
do not recognise the individual labourers but the Mukadams 
who are the contractors. This premise is patently unfair 
and cannot be accepted. Consequently, the sugar factories 
are the employers and all those who are engaged in harvest- 
ing of sugarcane are their workers, whatever may be the 
formal subterfuges adopted by them to blur  thid clear 
and unequivocal relationship. Therefore, the factories 
are responsible for ensuring that all the provisions of 
law in force are fully enforced and infringement thereof 
makes them liable for action under the specific provisions 
thereof. ` 


Conclusions 


47. Some conclusions about the working conditions of 
the labourers engaged for harvesting of sugarcane by the 
cooperative sugar factories in Gujarat are clear and unequi- 
vocal. They can be summarised as follows: 


(1) The daily wage which a migrant labourer is able to 
earn while working on the sugarcane fields is far below 
the minimum wage. This is a clear violation of the provi- 


sions of the Minimum Wages Act regrettably by cooperative 
institutions. 


(2) The provisions of the Inter-State Migrant Workers 
Act have not been followed by the concerned parties and 
not enforced by the concerned States. The following are 
some of the major points in this regard: 


(a) The labour contractors have not registered then- 
selves with the State of Maharashtra from where 
the labourers are recruited ñor have they noti- 
fied to that State the names of persons taken 
by them to Gujarat for employment. 


(b) The Mukadams who have been deemed to be the 
contractors with whom the sugar factories enter 
into the agreement have been exempted from the 
provisions of the Inter-State Migrant Workers 
Act by the Government of Gujarat. But the 
Government have allowed them to form an associa- 
tion (Association of Mukadams) which acts on 
their behalf and completes the formalities in 
relation to the provisions of that Act. However, 
even the list of labourers engaged by each 
Mukadam and by each sugar mill has not been 
maintained. 


(c) The labourers under contract have not been paid 
the wages from the date on which this contract 
is signed and they start their journey for 
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the new employment to the end of the season 
when their contract terminates. Instead they 
are engaged under the piece wage system. 


(d) The labourers do not get the days of rest and 
other benefits like casual leave, medical leave, 
etc., as per the norms for contract labourers. 
The only rest period which they get is one day 
in a fortnight when the factory is closed for 
cleaning. But they do not get paid even for 
that day as their wage will depend on how much 
they work. 


(e) The living conditions are sub-human with no 
facilities whatsoever as envisaged under the 
Inter-State Migrant Workers Act and other labour 
laws. 


(3) The labourers are given a meagre advance of 2 Kgs. 
of jawar and Rs.2 per day per Koyta which may comprise 
two or more persons while the balance of their earnings 
are retained by the factories till the end of the working 
season when final accounts are settled. This is not in 
consonance with the laws of the land in relation to the 
payment. of wages. | E td 


(4) The living conditions of the people in camp are 
not only violative of the liberal provisions of the Inter- 
State Migrant Workers Act but do not conform to even mini- 
mum standards of decent living of human beings. They 
are sub-human by any standard. 


(5) ` The children accompanying the parents of all age 
groups remain uncared since no facilities like creches, 
Balwadis and schools are created at the camp site for 
them during the prolonged stay of their parents whom they 
accompany. 


(6) While “the labourers are clear about the piece wage 
rates and the advances which they receive, there is no 
clarity about the other benefits which they are entitled 
to notwithstanding the fact that some of them have been 
working with the same factory for years. Consequently, 
there are differences between what is claimed by the 
factories as benefits due to the labourers and what they 
receive as benefits other than wages.. 


(7) The formal and informal arrangements under which 
the labourers work have an element of compulsion and also 
- result in their being deprived of what is due to then 
as fruits of labour. Consequently, they smack of bondage 
and are violative -of the provisions of the Bonded Labour 
System (Abolition) Act. 


Perception of the Management 


48. In my discussion with the Chairmdn and Managing 


Directors 
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of the sugar factories the following important 


points were made: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


The fact that the working conditions were poor 
was conceded straightaway. 


The management had their own side to explain 
so far as the violation of the Minimum Wages 
Act was concerned. Their special plea was the 
exceptional condition of this year when they 
had to engage whosoever came for work. The 
people driven from scarcity ‘areas were ready 
to work even for food and would not leave until 
they agreed to give them work. 


The management was prepared to raise thepiece 
wage rate provided some acceptable long term 
solution was arrived at. They, however, gave 
vent to their inner feelings of uneasiness about 
the labourers getting organised when they 
expressed that the factories might have to 
consider recruitment within the State to free 
themselves of the obligations of the Inter-State 
Migrant Workers Act and introduce an element 
of mechanisation to reduce their dependence 
on manual labour for this operation. 


The management conceded that the transportation 
of sugarcane during night which kept the 
labourers waiting and awake during night could 
be streamlined to do away with the avoidable 
hardship to then. 


The management was also prepared to pay interest 
on the undisbursed wages due to the labourers every 
fortnight. 


Some factories have applied to the State Govern- 
ment for allotment of camp sites for construction 
of quasi-permanent structures. The facilities 
cannot be provided in every case since the 
labourers would be required to move to more 
than one place during the season where they will 
stay for a limited period. 


The management claimed that no deductions were 
made for medicine, material for tent and trans- 
portation from one camp to another as was voiced 
by labourers in the camp. They assured that 
there would be better communication on these 
points so that there was no possibility of 
continuing misunderstanding in the coming 
years. 
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49. It, is a welcome development that the High Court 
has appointed a Commission to look into the organisational 
set-up of the sugarcane workers and suggest measures which 
may be necessary to ensure that the spirit of the laws 
concerning the minimum wages, condition of work for migrant 
labourers, etc., is fully honoured. No one can defend 
the present arrangements. The provisions of various laws 
are also quite clear with detailed procedure prescribed 
for each stage of the work right from the recruitment 
of labourers to their transportation andwork in the field. 
In fact, the provisions are so liberal like those relating 
to standard of accommodation, civic facilities and social 
services that even the activists concede that these may 
be difficult to attain. It would be a heaven for workers 
by any standard. It is possible that gradually the manage- 
ment could move in the direction step by step and the 
condition of labourers engaged for harvesting may improve 
in- the years to come. The crux of the problem, however, 
is the payment of minimum wages. There is a significat 
difference in this regard between the provisions of the 
Minimum Wages Act and the Inter-State Migrant Workers 
Act in their operational form as adopted by the executing 
authorities and even formally upheld by the courts of 
law. So far as the Minimum Wages Act is concerned there 
has to be someobjective criteria to ensure that the minimal 
work norms are attained by the labourers. The Supreme 
Court has also upheld this view in the Rajasthan case 
though in view of the famine in that State relaxed work 
norms have been adopted. As stated earlier, the provisions 
of the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act are unequivocal 
on this issue. According to that Act minimum wages have 
to be on the basis of per diem work and if a person puts 
in extra hours he must be paid overtime. These provisions 
have not been tested separately in the court of law though 
the decision of the Gujarat High Court implicitly supports 
this view. 


50. In the light of this distinction between these two 
sets of legal provisions it is reasonable to expect that 
the sugar factories may try to rely on labourers recruited 
from within the State. It is also possible that if payment 
has to be made on per diem basis they may resort to working 
through the local labourers who can be engaged for the 
day without any obligation of continuity of employment 
over a period as in the case of migrant labourers. The 
management may consider the trade between a captive labour 
force with obligation to pay for all the days of their 
contract and the local reserve of labour force from which 
they may draw according to. their needs with some risk 
of irregularity in their working schedule. In the latter 
case some arrangements may come up with the experience 
Which may ensure better regularity though not of the same 
standard as in the case of migrant labourers. In this 
arrangement the sugar factories will not be obliged to 
pay minimum wages per day but can resort to piece wage 
system which is accepted to be in consonance with the 
. provisions of the Minimum Wages Act. 
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From Contract to Cooperation through Mukadam 


51. All the sugarcane workers in south Gujarat in their 
organisational form and informal arrangements of work have 
been discussed in detail earlier. In the absence of any 
other formal legal frame to cover that special situation 
the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act has to be relied upon 
for regulating their working conditions. This frame 
envisages a labour contractor who recruits the labour 
from their villages and brings them to the work site. 
The Mukadam is visualised as performing this role and, 
therefore, formally accepted as the labour contractor. 
The Mukadam is not a labour contractor but a leader of 
a small group of labourers who decide to come out for work. 
In most cases he is himself an ordinary labourer. Since 
he knows no reading and writing he maintains no record— 
a responsibility which is assumed by the factory management 
in a different form. Similarly the working arrangement 
of the Koyta labourers is that of s true cooperative with 
a built-in system of social security covering absence 
from duty on account of illness and personal work. The 
basic question at this stage is about the relevance of 
the people's informal system of work in the context of 
a formal frame which does not fully provide for the 
elements of the informal system as they are. The informal 
system of work is organised under a group leader who is 
not a contractor and has built-in provisions of social 
security by way of mutual help and provision for absence 
from work on account of illness and personal and social 
obligations. Each working unit receives the same remunera- 
tion at the end of the season notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes which it may have faced during that period. If 
the provisions of the Inter-State Migrant Workers Act 
are insisted upon, the Mukadam will have to function as 
a petty contractor. He will have to maintain the necessary 
records as required under the law including intimation 
to the Government of Maharashtra and also to the Government 
of Gujarat about the attendance labourers on working days and 
such like. It is obvious that the group leader Mukadam 
who is mostly an uneducated persón will not be able to 
perform these duties. Some of them who are educated may 
assume the new role and become labour contractors. It 
is possible that the other articulate groups may enter 
the system on account of their skills of reading and 
writing and become labour contractors. If the payment 
has to be made on a per day basis, the labour contractor 
will be obliged to maintain an .attendance register. It 
is obvious that absence from work will not entitle a person 
to any wage in the day. In this way the present informal 
cooperative organisation of the labourers will collapse 
and a formal contract labour system will supplant it. 


A Feasible Alternative 


Bom a RES 


52. Here is a very major issue before the social acti- 
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vists and even the State. The main advantages of the 
present system are: 


(i) The labourers work in groups in the spirit 
of mutual cooperation and confidence and the 
real spirit of cooperation permeates their 
organisation. 


(ii) There is no contractor in between labourers 
and employers. It is one of their own leaders, 
who is very often a labourer himself, who 
functions as a point of contact between the 
management and the labourers. In a way it can 
be said to simulate conditions of self- 
management. 


(iii) Each member of a labour group is fully aware 
of the terms and conditions of his work and 
all the transactions are clear to everyone 
with the result that each one knows what he, 
as a member of the group, contributes and what 
he can expect to get in return. There are 
no secrets which may bestow the leader with 
extra powers. 


(iv) There is a built-in system of social security 
which is governed by conventions developed 
over a period and accepted willingly by all 
members of the working force. 


53. A major drawback of the present system is that in 
the absence of a direct contractual relationship between 
the individual labourer and the management of sugar 
factories the provisions regarding the minimum wages and 
overtime as specially envisaged for migrant labourers 
living in camps, cannot beenforced. Instead the management 
has adopted the practice of piece work. Other formal 
provisions of the law like registration, notification, 
etc., the intention of which in the final analysis is 
to protect and advance the welfare of the labourers, remain 
unenforced. But once the formal system is adopted it 
may be easier to insist on payment of minimum wages but 
it will also mean the collapse of the present informal 
arrangement. The following appear to be the necessary 
concomitants of this change over: 


(1) A labour contractor will appear on the scene 
and the labourers will have to work under his 
command. x 


(2) As the informal working system of the labour 
groups is replaced by formal linkages, the 
working of the group under the contractor will 
acquire some mysterious overtones of the written 
word and record and, to that extent, the 
labourers will be literally under the 'thumb' 
of the contractor and not partners in a group 
led by one amongst then. 
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(3) The labourers will be entitled only to those 
benefits of social security as may be admissible 
under the law, which are quite meagre. He will 
thus lose the benefit of group security based 
on mutual understanding and trust. 


(4) The issues of productivity may also come up 
particularly when the labourers work under a 
contractor. This may cause conflicts which 


may lead to grant of some concessions and reach- 
ing some compromises as is the*'case in the matter 
of minimum wages itself. 


54. Thus, the only distinct advantage the labourers can 
expect with the formal enforcement of the new law will 
be&substantial rise in their wages from the low piece-rate 
at the moment to the minimum wages per diem as under the 
law. How real even this benefit will be cannot be easily 
predicted. Even in the hotly contested case with a reason- 
ably good judgment in favour of the labourers, one 
pronouncement in the judgment about the wages proved to 
be decisive. The court ordered that all labourers should 
be paid at minimum wages for all working days. The Mukadan 
did not keep this account and, therefore, nobody could 
say how many days a person had worked. It is possible 
that the employers might have created their record which 
should have shown the actual days of work by the labourers 
as very low. It is possible that the people would not 
have got any benefit from this judgment since the record 
was in the hands of the factories. Therefore, a compromise 
had to be worked out in which the representatives of the 
labourers agreed to accept a rise in the piece wage of 
labourers from Rs.22 to Rs.29 per metric ton. It was also 
agreed that the management would pay an interest of 142 
on the amount not disbursed to the employers which was 
kept with the factory management in their credit. Similarly 
problems of attendance, etc., may also appear in the coming 
years which may also affect the efficiency of the sugar 
factories which in its turn will affect their paying 
capacity. It is, therefore, possible that the net benefit 
by insisting on the provisions of the law being literally 
enforced without caring about its spirit may not be very 
significant and some very crucial healthy elements of the 
present system of working may be lost. Nevertheless, the 
law has to be enforced and, therefore, the question is 
whether this law can be adapted in such a way that it may 
give the intended benefit to the labourers, yet may allow 
for the continuance of the present system of the cooperative 
working of the labourers. 


55. The only provision of the Inter-State Migrant Workers 
Act which gives advantage to the labourers compared to 
the present system is that of minimum wages and overtime. 
The other formal provisions are really of no significance 
and the present system, if properly recognised and 
operationalised, will prove to be superior to them on every 
account whatsoever. The provisions about minimum wages 
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and overtime have mot been implemented so far nor any 
modality for their implementation has been worked out. Im 
principle it can be said that it will be the responsibility 
of the employer to see that every labourer who is recruited 
gets the day's work-and the productivity is of the expected 

order. In case of default on either side the labourer 
has no responsibility. He is entitled to full wage for 

every day of the period during which he is under the con- 

tract. It is quite possible that the employers may resort 

to some devices so that they are free from this obligation. 

In particular. the recruitment from within the State will 

give them a handle to create a wedge amongst the labourers. 

The two sets of labourers for obvious reasons cannot be 

treated differently simply because some of them happen 

to come from Maharashtra while some hail from Gujarat. 

The State boundaries which divide the tribal region extend- 

ing from Udaipur in the north to Thane in the south and 

from Valsad in the west to Khandesh in the east are arti- 

ficial and cannot be really appreciated even by the 

labourers themselves. The interest of the labourers will 

be served if the norms of work are determined scientifically 

which entitle them to minimum wages. This is a viewwhich 
has been taken by the courts of law as well in many a dispute 
relating to the Minimum Wages Act. The same approach can 

be accepted even for migrant labourers though the spirit 

of per day wage and overtime should be honoured by making 

suitable allowances for special conditions of work in the 

sugarcane fields. 


Special Features of Work in Sugarcane Harvesting 


56. It is necessary to consider the case of contract 
labourers brought for working in sugarcane fields with 
a view that all relevant elements are incorporated in the 
piece wage structure and their system of working in the 
spirit of mutual interest and cooperation. The following 
are some of the features of their work which are to be 
taken note of in this regard: 


(i) The sugarcane labourers work away from their 
homes in camps. 


(44) Working in camps essentially means putting up 
with unsettled life and difficulties incidental 
to such living. 


(444) The minimum facilities as provided in the law 
cannot be expected to neutralise the adverse 
effects of camp life and, therefore, even when 
such facilities are fully provided, living in 
camp should entitle a person to extra compensatory 
allowance. 


(iv) In view of the large area of operation of each 
sugar factory the workers cannot be expected 
to operate from one central camp site where all 
facilities may be provided. They will have to 
move to smaller camps for a temporary period. 
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Consequently, even the conditions of work of 
these labourers will be difficult when they are 
operating from a central camp compared to when 
they are operating from a temporary work site. 
Therefore, working in such temporary camp sites 
will also have to be adequately compensated. 


(v) The operations of sugar factories are continuous 
subject to their closure only for cleaning up 
and in the event of breakdown. Therefore, the 
labourers cannot avail of a weekly break which 
is normally expected in all establishments. 
There are two aspects of this issue. Firstly, 
the labourers should be entitled to an extra 
wage for six days' work and also compensatory 
work allowance because of the fact that they 
work continuously for a fortnight or so, which 
means the. nature of their work is more arduous. 


(vi) At present there is no provision for leave on 
any account whatsoever—minor illness, accidents, 
etc. All these are being taken care of through 
the informal social security system. A suitable 
allowance covering all such elements could be 
worked out to which they should be entitled on 
the basis of the quantum of work done or the 
total period of their engagement. 


(vii) The work of harvesting of sugarcane by, itself 
is an arduous task compared to ordinary work 
in agricultural fields or elsewhere. Occasionally 
it also involves working during the night like 
loading iof sugarcane. Both these elements should 
be incorporated in the basic wage structure of 
the sugarcane labourers. . 


Koyta as the Unit for Wage Determination 


-57- Before we proceed to suggest the wage structure it 
will be necessary to note that for minimum wages the unit 
of work in sugarcane fields is Koyta which usually comprises 
husband and wife. Not only is the nature of work of the 
two members of a Koyta different but even the rhythm of 
work is different as described earlier. Therefore, it 
will be preferable te attune the wage structure for a Koyta 
unit rather than for an individual worker as per the law. 
The two are engaged in complementary work which together 
comprises a quantifiable work unit. 


Procedure for Determining Wages for Sugar Harvesting 


58. If the above principles are accepted, the following 
procedure will suggest itself for determining the wage 
-structure in sugarcane fields: 


_ (1) An experiment should be made to assess the quantum 
of work which an average Koyta unit will be able to perform 
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in a working day of 8 hours with a break of half an hour. 
This assessment should not relate to ‘the best workers but 
to ordinary workers so that no one should fall behind and 
earn less than the minimum wage. 


(2) On the basis of the experiment under item (1) the 
number of working hours required for harvesting of one 
metric ton of sugarcane should be worked out. 


(3) Since loading of sugarcane will be an integral part 
of work done by a Koyta, the time taken in loading of one 
metric ton of sugarcane should be separately worked out. 
Since loading is a separate operation and the people have 
to go specially for that purpose during night, it should 
be given a special weightage. Since it also requires a 
special trip to the field from the camp site it will be 
necessary to give an allowance for this purpose. Thus 
the total time spent by the labourer in harvesting of one 
metric ton will comprise hours &s calculated under item 
(2) and (3). 


(4) While ordinarily the labourers will be entitled to 
the minimum wage for 8 hours of work in view of the arduous 
nature of sugarcane harvesting a special allowance of 252 
should be added. The rate which may thus be worked out 
for a Koyta should be treated as the basic rate for sugar- 
cane harvesting. 


(5) The Koyta should be entitled to special allowance 
zover and above the basic rate indicated above on the 
following grounds: 


(a) compensatory allowance for camp life, . 


(b) extra compensatory allowance for working through 
subsidiary camps, 


(c) leave compensatory allowance @ 6% of the total 
wage bill, and 


(d) extra leave allowance for other contingencies 
@ 6% of the total wage bill. 


59. Once all the allowances are added to the basic rate 
for sugarcane harvesting the figure arrived at can be taken 
as operational wage rate for sugarcane harvested. Since 
the labourers work in informal groups the operational rate 
can be deemed to adequately take care of all the elements 
expected in a formal working system in any establishment. 
There are only two questions which, however, will remain 
to be resolved. The first important question relates to 
the payment during the period beginning with the time when 
the labourer is contacted and ending with the time when 
he finishes the work at the end of the se&son. At present 
he is entitled only to a subsistence allowance for this 
period. So far as this period is concerned the best way 
Will be to pay. minimum wage as per the provisions of the 
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Inter-State Migrant Workers Act. Thus the entire contract 
period should be deemed to comprise two parts, one from 
the date of recruitment to the date when work begins and 
the period of work in the field thereafter. In the former 
case the labourers will be entitled to minimum wages while 
during the later period they will be subject to a piece 
wage system as per the conditions we had discussed above. 
During the first period the employer will be free to engage 
the labourers on any task either in the sugarcane fields 
or elsewhere. However, it will be preferable if these 
tasks are listed out by the State Government so that there 
is no occasion for any dispute on this count later. 


60. The second question is about the remuneration of 
the Mukadam. In most cases he is an ordinary labourer 
but he is also entitled to a commission of 10% of the total 
wage bill of the labourers in his group. It will be pre- 
ferable that the Mukadam continues to be a labourer and 
a part of the group rather than being allowed to graduate 
as a full-fledged labour contractor. The 102 commission 
earmarked for the contractor should devolve to the group 
and it should be left to the group to decide the extra 
remuneration which their leader should get. It could also 
be envisaged that this extra allowance shall not exceed 
the wage of one labourer for the entire period. This will 
ensure that even if the leader does not work himself he 
will be as well off as any other labourer in the group. 
But if he works, his remuneration can be even as much as 
double that of the other labourers in the group. 


Harvesters as Members of Cooperatives 


61. While the above measures will alleviate the conditions 
of harvesters of sugarcane significantly,it will be necessary 
to look at the problem in a broader perspective. The 
membership of cooperative sugar factories is confined 
largely to the farmers who produce sugarcane. But the 
people, who come and harvest sugarcane and work in very 
difficult conditions for six to seven months in a year, 
should also be accepted as partners in the total venture 
of sugar production. They give their labour. It will 
be a good gesture and an important step forward if the 
sugarcane harvesters are also enlisted as members of the 
cooperatives which run the sugar factories. The basic 
problem today in the labour field is to maintain regularity 
and attune their availability to the requirements of the 
factory. This is presently being attempted in a crude 
fashion as discussed in detail earlier. Even the sugarcane 
factories are adopting the methods of contractors by depend- 
ing on migrant labourers in preference to local labourers. 
It is true that the requirement of labour fluctuates and 
reaches a peak which can be met only through migraticn. 
But it is not necessary that the regularity should be 
achievable only through methods like non-payment of wages 
regularly and such other contractual obligations which 
restrict the freedom of the labour. The better alternative 
will be to create a long term interest which can be done 
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through enlisting the labourers. as members of the coopera- 
tive. The rules for this partnership could be so framed 
that it creates a lasting bond and sense of responsibility. 
For example, a labourer may be entitled to become a member 
of the cooperative only if he has worked for two successive 
seasons as a harvester of sugarcane for a factory. It 
could also be stipulated that the minimum number of days 
which a person has to work during a season for keeping 
his membership going could be, say, not less than 90 days. 
If such members of the cooperative receive substantial 
bonus, they will be attracted to work for the factory year 
after year and the problem of regularity will be solved. 
It is understood that in some factories membership was 
also open to the harvesters of sugarcane which, however, 
was not pursued because of the resistance of other vested 
interests. I would strongly urge that the cooperative 
factories should consider accepting harvesters as their 
members and the Government may also take such action as 
may be necessary to facilitate this change over in the 
structure of sugar cooperatives. 


Inter-State Migrant Labourers 


62. The above discussion has largely centred around the 
problems of inter-State migrant labourers who have the 
benefit of a strong Central legislation. A substantial 
part of the labourers in sugar factories are also drawn 
from distant places within the State. In fact, the State 
boundaries are rather unreal so far as the tribal people 
are concerned. The Khandeshis and the Bhils from Panch- 
mahals share the same problems and are subject to the same 
handicaps. 


Workers in Saurashtra and in Khandsari Units 


63. This note concerns only the workers in south Gujarat. 
I understand that migrant labourers also are engaged by 
sugar factories in the Saurashtra region and also by 
Khandsari units all over the State. The working conditions 
and wages of employees of these units should also be looked 
into and the "benefits ' suggested above extended to them. 


State Intervention, Activists and Labourers 


64. The issue about the conditions of labourers in 
sugarcane fields has come to the fore only after: some acti- 
vists took up their case even though they picked up the 
threads from the Government sources themselves. It was 
the Labour Commissioner who first realised the sorry state 
of affairs and came to the conclusion that the labourers 
were not getting minimum wages. It has to be ensured that 
this does not recur and if there.are any deficiencies the 
corrective mechanism within the administration must get 
activised. In this case it is surprising that some steps 
taken by the Government went against the interests of the 
labourers. It is well known that sugarcane production 
is based on irrigation. Yet a blanket notification was 
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issued which suspended the operation of the Minimum Wages 
Act because of the drought conditions in the State. This 
step may be necessary in the case of drought affected dis- 
triets like Panchmahals. But if some people are getting 
the benefit of irrigation, why should not they pay to the 
labourers also their due and how can they be considered 
to be adversely affected by drought? I trust that in future 
the Government will look into this question in detail and 
no such blanket order will be issued exempting all estab- 


lishments and organisations from the operation of the Minimum 
Wages Act. 
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ANGLO- INDIANS 


CHAPTER I 
UNTOUCHABILITY 


'Untouchability' is abolished and its practice in 
any form forbidden under Article 17 of the Constitution. 
However, it still persists though not with the same rigidity 
in urban areas of the country as in rural areas. Within 
five years of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
Republic of India, Parliament set to work on a statute 
to spell out the practical details and application of the 
principles embodied in the Fundamental Rights. The result 
was the Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955. For enlarg- 
ing the scope and making its penal provisions more stringent 
the Act was comprehensively amended in November 1976. 
With this amendment the name of the Act was also changed 
to the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955. It provides 
penalties for preventing a person, on the ground of un- 
touchability, from entering a place of public worship and 
offering prayers or taking water from a sacred tank, well 
or spring. Enforcing any kind of social disability such 
as denying access to any shop, restaurant, hotel, public 
hospital or educational institution or any place of public 
entertainment, or denying the yse of any road, river, well, 
tank, water tap, bathing grat, cremation ground, etc., 
attracts the provisions of this Act. 


2. Offences under the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 
1955, are cognizable as well as non-compoundable. There 
is a provision for awarding minimum punishment of both 
imprisonment for one month ama fine of Rs.100 to imprison- 
ment for six months and a fine of Rs.500. For the second 
offence the punishment may range from imprisonment for 
six months and a fine of Rs.200 to imprisonment for one 
year and a fine of Rs.500. For the third and subsequent 
offences the quantum of punishment may vary from imprison- 
ment for one year and a fine of Rs.500 to imprisonment 
for two years and a fine of Rs.1,000. Offences with a 
minimum term of three months' imprisonment are triable 
summarily by the courts. 


Measures taken by various State Governments/U.T.Administra- 


tions for implementation of the provisions of the PCR Act, 
1955 


3. Under Section 15Α (2) of the Act the State Governments 
are required to take measures for providing adequate facili- 
ties including appointment of officers for initiating or 
exercising supervision over prosecutions, setting up of 
Special/Mobile Courts, appointment of Committees at the 
appropriate levels, provisions for periodic surveys on 
the working of the provisions of this Act and identification 
of the areas where persons are under any disability arising 
out of 'untouchability' and any other measures which the 
State Government may think proper to take for removal of 
untouchability. The measures taken by tne State Governments/ 
U.T.Administrations in pursuance of the PCR Act, 1955, are 
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(8) 


(b) 


(a) 


(e) 
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Appointment of officers 


For speedy investigation and supervision of the PCR 
Act cases special officers have been appointed in 
Cells set up for this purpose or special responsibilit- 
jes assigned to officers at various levels by the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Goa, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and the Union Territories 


of Chandigarh, Delhi and Pondicherry. 


Committees 


For reviewing the working of the PCR Act machinery 
and other general programmes of welfare of the Schedu- 
led Castes, Committees have been constituted in the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Goa, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharash- 
tra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal and the Union Territory of 
Delhi. 








Periodic surveys 

With a view to identifying the areas where probl- 
ems due to untouchability occur a provision has been 
made in the PCR Act for undertaking surveys by the 
State Governments/U.T.Administrations. Accordingly 
the State Governments of Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu and Uttar Pradesh have initiated action in this 
direction. 


Identification of untouchability prone areas 


Identification of areas prone to untouchability 
is linked with carrying out of surveys. Some of the 
States such as Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu have identified 73, 129, 363 and 523 
villages respectively as untouchability prone ones. 
Karnataka, Kerala and Uttar Pradesh have not yet 
identified villages but selected 6, 2 and 15 districts 
respectively. These three States should expedite 
action to identify untouchability prone villages in 
the districts selected by then. 


Publicity and other measures 


Publicity campaigns for eradicating the evil 
of untouchability and making the people conscious 
about it have been taken up by almost all the State 
Governments/U.T.Administrations through various media. 
The Government of Maharashtra have adopted a new appro- 
ach towards propaganda for removal of untouchability 
by organising programmes of '‘'Kirtankars! and 'Kala- 
pathaks' in the villages. 
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Establishment of Special Courts 


Ls Under Section 11(1) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1975 a State Government in consultation with the High tourt 
can set up Special Courts of I Class or II Class Judicial 
Magistrates to try any particular class of cases. Similarly 
under Section 15(A)(2)(iii) of the PCR Act, 1955, Special 
Courts can be set up for trial of offences under that: 
Act. In pursuance of these provisions the following State 
Governments have established Special/Mobile Courts at the 
places indicated against each State: 





Table 1 
S.No. Name of the O. “Ὁ ace 
State Special 
Courts 

1. Andhra Pradesh 17 Cuddapah, Mahbubnagar, 
East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Chittoor,Sri- 
kakulam, Medak, Ananta- 
pur,Vizianagaram,Nellore,. 
Nizamabad,Prakasam,Vis- 
akhapatnam,Khammam,Nalg- 
onda, Kurnool, Krishna 

2. Bihar 4 Patna, Muzaffarpur, Purn- 
ea, Hazaribagh 

Bs Karnataka 2 Belgaum, Mysore 

Le Madhya Pradesh 4 Gwalior,Bhopal,Sagar, 
Bilaspur 

5. Rajasthan 8 Alwar District:Alwar, 
Rajgarh, Behrod 
Kota District:Atru,Ita- 
wah, Baran, Kota 
Nagaur District:Nagaur 

6. Tamil Nadu 4 Thanjavur (Kumbakonam), 
Madurai,Tiruchirapalli, 
Tirunelveli 

7. Uttar Pradesh No special courts 


but Magistrates nominated 
in all the districts to 

deal with the cases where 
SC/ST persons are victims. 


or In order to study the working of the Special Courts 
this office undertook studies of three Special Courts, 
viz., those at Mahbubnagar (Andhra Pradesh) in August 1983, 
Alwar (Rajasthan) in January 1984 and Kumbakonam (Tamil 
Nadu) in June 1984. On the basis of these studies the 
following suggestions are made which might be applicable 
to the Special Courts in the different States: 
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(i) Wide publicity through television, radio and news- 
papers may be given about the setting up of Special/ 
Mobile Courts so that Scheduled Caste persons can 
avail of the facility for getting quick justice. 
This would also generate a feeling among the non- 
Scheduled Caste communities that the Government are 
very eager to resolve the problems faced by the Sche- 
duled Castes and that they must desist from harassing 
Scheduled Caste persons. This step would help in 
bringing down the number of cases of practice of un- 
touchability against and atrocities upon the Scheduled 
Castes. 


(ii) The figures relating to cases dealt with by the 
Special/Mobile Courts include cases both under the 
IPC and the PCR Act. It is suggested that the figures 
should be maintained separately and statistics about 
such cases sent separately by Juđicial Magistrates 
to the High Court, the State Government and the Special 
Police Cell. The Police should also maintain records 
separately for IPC and PCR Act cases. 


(iii) Delay in disposal of these cases leads to a number 
of difficulties. For example, witnesses turn hostile 
under various influences with the passage of time. 
This makes it difficult to prove the charges and the 
cases end in acquittal under the benefit of doubt. 
Delay as a matter of fact defeats the very purpose 
of setting up the Special Courts in providing speedy 
justice to the victims of atrocities and the practice 
of untouchability. 


(iv) The Special/Mobile Courts should be asked to submit 
quarterly statements indicating the time taken in 
the disposal of cases which should be critically exami- 
ned by the District Judge so that necessary assistance 
and guidance can be provided to these Courts to enable 
them to dispose of the cases expeditiously. 


(v) An examination of the judgments delivered by the Spe- 
cial Courts in respect of atrocity cases revealed 
a high rate of acquittals. It is suggested that the 
State Governments should make an analysis of acquittal 
cases and adopt suitable measures to bring the offen- 
ders to book. 


Inter-caste marriages 


6. Inter-caste marriages between the Scheduled Castes 
and caste Hindus are encouraged to curb the feelings of 
casteism and  untouehability. Schemes for encouraging 


inter-caste marriages were first introduced by the State 
Governments of Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. 
Subsequently after seeing, the good impact of such steps 
some other States also introduced schemes to favour inter- 
caste marriages. The State Governments are giving cash 
awards ranging from Rs.1,000 to Rs.5,000 if a marriage 
takes place between a Scheduled Caste person and a caste 
Hindu. In addition some States are also giving other 
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benefits. A statement showing the steps taken by various 
States/UTs for encouraging inter-caste marriages is given 
in Annexure I. 


Work done by the various media of the Government of India 
for removal of untouchability 


7. The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting have 
been endeavouring to create public opinion against the 
practice of untouchability. During the calendar year 1986 


All India Radio Stations broadcast 4,818 programmes on 
this subject. The Press Information Bureau issued 30 news- 
items/releases. Articles and editorials were also published 
in Hindi, English and regional languages in the different 
journals by the Publications Division. Besides 418 exhibi- 
tions were organised in different parts of the country 
on the theme of the 20-Point Programme and removal of un- 
touchability by the Directorate of Advertising & Visual 
Publicity. Various programmes were arranged in the inte- 
rior, rural and backward areas of the country by the field 
units of the Directorate of Field Publicity to focus atten- 
tion on the social evil of untouchability. Similarly the 
Song & Drama Division organised nearly 7,400 programmes 
in various parts of the country highlighting the theme 
of untouchability. Doordarshan Kendras telecast different 
programmes in different formats on the theme of eradication 


of untouchability. Trivandrum DDK telecast a Malayalam 
film on SreenarayanaGuru and a discussion on Dr.Ambedkar's 
life and mission. A documentary film entitled 'Badhate 


Kadam! and 'Pragati ke path par Bihar' were telecast from 
Ranchi DDK. T.V. reports on the birth and death anniver- 
saries of Dr.Ambedkar were telecast in Gujarati. Several 
other programmes were also telecast by other Doordarshan 
Kendras. 


PCR Act cases 


8. The total number of cases registered under the Protec- 
tion of Civil Rights Act, 1955, during the years 1981 to 
1985 was 19,378. “Their yearwise number was 4085 (1981), 
4087 (1982), 3949 (1983), 3925(1984) and 3332(1985). 
Statewise and yearwise number of the PCR Act cases register- 
ed in 18 States and 4 Union Territories is given in Anne- 
xure II. It may be seen therefrom that there is a declining 
trend in the registration of these cases. This is a good 
sign, though it cannot be said with certainty that it indi- 
cates any significant change in the social attitudes of 
caste Hindus. The Government of Gujarat have taken a bold 
step by fixing responsibility of Panchayats for removal 
of untouchability from their areas. Accordingly if a Pan- 
chayat fails to remove discrimination against the Scheduled 
Castes in regard to fetching water from pubiic wells, water- 
works, etc., the Government grant to it is stopped till 
the discrimination is removed. ` Even supersession of such 
Panchayats is considered for failure to comply with the 
Government instructions in such matters. The District 
Development Officers are also authorised to remove such 
members of the Panchayats who fail to carry out Government 
orders in this regard. Other State Governments may alsc 
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take similar action so that the evil practice of untoucha- 
bility may vanish early. 


Some cases relating to the practice of untouchability 


9. In a complaint dated 29-6-82 the General Secretary, 
All India Federation of Scheduled Caste/Tribe, Backward 
& Minorities Employees Welfare Association, Bhatinda,alleged 
that a Farm Officer of National Fertilizers Ltd. used to 
abuse the Scheduled Caste subordinate employees on the 
ground of untouchability by passing derogatory remarks 
such as 'Bhangi' and 'Chamar'. The matter was referred 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Bhatinda, who confirmed that 
the charges against the officer were proved and NFL in: 
the light of the findings of the case awarded penalty of 
withholding of two annual increments of pay of the officer 
with cumulative effect. 


10. There was a newsitem in the Indian Express dated 
15-12-85 that some students of Municipal Primary School 
at Vile Parle, Bombay, were made to clean the toilets and 
bathrooms after school hours, not as part of a cleanliness 
drive but merely because their parents were 'Safai Kamgars!. 
This matter was taken up with the Municipal Corporation, 
Greater Bombay, which denied the allegation and stated 
that no school children were ever engaged to clean the 
toilets, urinals, etec., in schools. This office enquired 
from the Commissioner of the Municipal Corporation whether 
a contradiction to the widely circulated press report was 
issued by them. The Corporation did not -send a reply des- 
pite a reminder. 


11. It was reported in 'Nai Duniya! of 30-10-86 that a 
Scheduled Caste person was not allowed to take water from 
a publie tap by caste Hindus in Mahal Kacheri area of Indore 
(Madhya Pradesh). The matter was taken up with the Collec- 
tor, Indore,who informed that a case under the PCR Act 
had been filed in the Court against the two accused persons. 
The case was pending for disposal in the Special Court, 
Bhopal. 


12. There was a newsitem in the Statesman dated 6-11-86 
regarding alleged practice of untouchability with a Schedu- 
led Caste student by two Brahman students of Motinath Sans- 
krit Mahavidyalaya, Ramesh Nagar, New Delhi, resulting 
in the murder of a Scheduled Caste boy. The cause of the 
crime was that these two Brahman students could not tolerstea 
lower caste student studying a Sanskrit course (Acharya) 
alongwith them. This case was taken up with the Commissioner 
of Police, Delhi, whose reply revealed that the deceased 
actually belonged to a Backward Class (Kumhar). According 
to the Police report the Brahman students were of the opi- 
nion that the right to learn Sanskrit vested only with 
Brahmans. 
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13. The Central Government as well as the State Governments 
have various programmes for eradication of untouchability, 
particularly from rural areas where it is deeply rooted. 
But only Government efforts cannot solve this problem. 
Therefore, voluntary organisations, social workers and 
religious leaders should also actively engage themselves 
to see that the stigma of untouchability is removed from 
our society. 
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ANNEXURE L 


Statement showing the schemes undertaken ty various 
States/Uls for encouraging inter-caste marriages 





S. Nene of the State Cash 
No. award 
|l. Andhra Pradesh 1,000 
2. Assum 5,000 
3. Bihan 5,000 
4. Ca. 2,000 
5. Gajarat 5,000 
6.  Harysa 5,000 
7.  Himchal Pradesh 1,000 
8. Jamu & Kashmir _ 
9. Karnataka 2,000 
10. Kerala 2,000 
11. Madhya Pradesh 2,000 
12. Maharashtra 2,000 
13. Orissa 3,000 
l4. Punjab 4,000 
15. Rajasthan 5,000 
16.  Sikkim - 
17. Tamil Nadu 4,000 
18. Tripra 2,000 
19. Uttar Predesh 1,000 
20. West Bengal 2,000 
οἱ 5 Delhi κος 
22. Pomicherry 5,000 


Other benefits 


Rs.2,000 in rural areas ard Rs4,500 in urban areas 
to parents of both the parties 


Qt of this amount Rs.2,000 in cash and Rs.3,000 
as fixed deposit for six years 


Fowers given to Zilla Parishads to give grants 


In addition gold medal also given 
Rs.500 fu ης also given 

Free education for children 

Out of this amount Rs.1,000 for utensils 


Incentive money to be credited into fixed deposit 
in the joint names of both the parties 


Rs.300 cash grant for marriage expenses am gold 
medal; children given preference in admission to engin- 
eering and medical colleges 

Appreciation certificate also given 


Interest free loan of Hs.15,000 for starting small 
scale industry 
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ANNEXURE 11 


Statement showing the number af cases registered under the Protection of 
Civil Rights Act, 1955 during the years 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984 and 1985 





SL Name of the State/UT 1981 1982 1983 1984, 1985 
1. Andhra Pradesh 238 263 385 274, 237 
2. Assam 1 - - - N.A. 
3. Biber 17 28 16 15 Ν.Α. 
4. Gujarat 251 347 306 an 169 
5 Haryara 6 5 2 1 
6. Himachal Pradesh 16 6 6 4 8 
7. Jamm & Kashmir 5 4 5 3 3 
8. `Karmataka 581 674, 567 532 659 
9. Kerala 38 29 37 3 27 
10. Madhya Pradesh 237 337 3 30 N.A. 
11. Maharashtra PB περ 558 510 442 
12. Orissa 106 125 90 105 88 
13.  Bmjab - 4 - ~ 2 
14. Rajasthan 173 1% 183 168 207 - 
15. Sikkim - E = s: wË 
16. ‘Tamil Nadu 1136 1105 1205 1402 1280 
T.  Tripra = ë E - - 
18. Uttar Pradesh 224, 186 12 208 188 
19. Chandigarh 2 1 m 1 
20. Delhi 10 3 9 7 3 
Zi. Coa, Damen & Diu 2 3 - - Ί 
22. Frrdiicherry 14 12 4 15 16 
Total 4085 4087 329 2225 23232 


Los Oo ssl 





Note: Not a single case was registered during these years in Manipur, West Bengal ard Dadra 
& Nagar: Haveli. 


CHAPTER II 


ATROCITIES ON SCHEDULED CASTE AND 
TRIBE PERSONS 


The term ‘atrocity' has not been defined in any law 
and, therefore, the Government have been using the express- 
ion ‘crimes against the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes'. However, since 1974 the Ministry of Home Affairs 
started collecting statistics of such ,crimes and indicated 
that ‘atrocities! on SCs and STs might be classified into 
four categories, viz., murder, grievous hurt, arson and 
rape. Later the collection of these statistics encompassed 
all IPC offences in which SC/ST persons were victims. 
Despite various measures having been adopted to check atro- 
cities on the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes by 
the Central and State Governments atrocities on members 
of these communities persist. There are three main reasons 
for commission of atrocities on them, viz., (i) unresolved 
land disputes related to allotment of Government land 
or distribution of surplus land to the landless SC/ST per- 
sons, (ii) tension and bitterness created on account of 
non-payment or underpayment of minimum wages prescribed 
by the State Governments and (iii) resentment against mani- 
festation of awareness amongst the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes about their rights and privileges as en- 
shrined in the Constitution and various legislative and 
executive measures. 


2. A crime-wise and year-wise break-up of the number of 
eases of atrocities on the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes registered during the period 1981-86 is given in 
Annexure I. The figures for the year 1986 areas follows: 


Table 1 
Nature of crime Against Against 
Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 
Murder 564 160 
Grievous hurt 1,408 311 
Rape 727 285 
Arson 1,002 232 
Other offences 11,715 2,957 
Total 15,416 3,945 


It may be observed that there was a steady rise in the 
number of cases of murder of Scheduled Caste persons from 
1981 to 1986 except during 1985 when there was a slight 
fall. Similarly there was a progressive rise in the number 
of eases of rape throughout this period. In the case of 
the Scheduled Tribes there was a rise in the number of 
murder cases from 1981 to 1984. During 1985 there was 
a slight fall but the number again rose during 1986. 


3. State-wise and year-wise data about the number of 
crimes against the Scheduled Castes have been furnished 
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in Annexure II. It will be seen therefrom that Madhya 
Pradesh registered the maximum number of 1Ρ0 cases in which 
the Scheduled Castes were victims (32% of the total number 
of cases in the country). The other States which registered 
more than 1,000 cases during this six-year period were 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh. 


pm Similar State-wise and year-wise data in respect cf 
the IPC cases in which the Scheduled Tribes were victims 
during the above mentioned period have been given in Anne- 
xure III which indicates that Madhya Pradesh again registe- 
red the maximum number of such cases { of the total 
number of cases in the country). The other States which 


registered more than 500 cases during this six-year period 
were Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Bihar and — 






members correlated with 
De State-wise,  year-wise and crime-wise data relating 
to atrocities on the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
may be seen at Annexures IV and V respectively. For a corr- 
ect comparison of the incidence of crimes against the Sched- 
uled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the different States 
it is necessary to correlate the number of crimes with 
the population of SCs and STs in a State. Based on the 
crime figures.in Annexure IV the 20 States/UTs in respect 
of which information was available for the period 1961 - 
86 are arranged below in the descending order in terms 
of the number of atrocities per 1 lakh Scheduled Caste 
population. For each State two figures are given in this 
table: (a) those in respect of the four major categories 
of atrocities, viz., murder, grievous hurt, rape and arson 
and (b) those in respect of all IPC crimes including the 
cases at (a) for the same six-year period: 


Table 2 
Ranking of States in terms of incidence of crimes against 
members of the Scheduled Castes during 1981-86 


(a) No. of cases of four major (b) No. of all IPC crimes inclu- 
categories of atrocities ding those at (a) 


Ranking | State/UT No. of cases Ranking State/UT No.of cases 
per 1 lakh per 1 lakh 
SG ulation SC ulation 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 Madhya Pradesh 64.74 1 Madhya Pradesh 296.32 
2 Rajasthan 36.75 2 Rajasthan 162.07 
3 Uttar Pradesh 36.11 3 Gujarát 146.27 
4 Bihar 33.04 4 Bihar 107.21 
5 Gujarat 32.40 5 Uttar Pradesh 105.25 
6 Maharashtra 19.38 6 Maharashtra 79.00 
7 Jammu & Kashmir 13.88 7 Jammu & Kashmir 67.61 
8 Haryana 10.67 8 Kerala 57.98 
9 Himachal Pradesh 7.50 9 Tamil Nadu 33.22 
10 Kerala 7.49 10 Himachal Pradesh 33.02 
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1 2 2 4 5 6 
-----.-...΄΄-... κ ο ο d 
11 Pondicherry 7.22 11 Karnataka 28.58 
12 Karnataka 6.43 12 Haryana 26.54 
13 Orissa 6.39 13 Pondicherry 23.71 
AG Goa, Daman & Diu 4.35 14 Orissa 22.48 
15 Andhra Pradesh faa 15 Goa,Daman ἃ Diu 17.29 
16 Tripura 3.55 16 Andhra Pradesh 14.43 
17 Punjab 3.19 17 Tripura 6.77 
18 Tamil Nadu 2.65 18 Punjab 5.72 
19 West Bengal 0.49 19 Delhi 0.89 
20 Delhi 0.45 20 West Bengal 0.81 


* 


Os similar comparative analysis of the incidence of crimes 
against the Scheduled Tribes in 19 States/UTs, in respect 
of which information was available and has been given ir 
Annexure V, during the same period (1981-86) is given ir 
the following table: 


Table 3 


Ranking of States in terms of incidence of crimes against 
members of the Scheduled Tribes during 1981-86 





(a) No. of cases of four major (b) No. of all IPC crimes includ- 
categories of atrocities ing those at (a 
Ranking State/UT No.of cases Ranking State/UT No.of cases 
per 1 lakh per 1 lakh 
ST population ST populatio 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 Madhya Pradesh 28.99 1 Madhya Pradesh 146.60 
2 Kerala 19.92 2 Kerala 117.24 
3 Rajasthan 15.25 3 Rajasthan 59.67 
4 Maharashtra 6.76 4 Maharashtra 21.55 
5 Bihar 5.95 5 Bihar 15.02 
6 Gujarat 5.49 6 Gujarat 14242. 
7 Andhra Pradesh 2099 7 A & N Islands 1364 
8 West Bengal 1.76 8 Arunachal Pradesh 13.38 
9 Orissa 1.61 9 Andhra Pradesh 6.61 
10 Manipur 1.55 10 Manipur 490 
11 Mizoram 0.87 11 Dadra & Nagar HaveliZ.88 
12 Arunachal Pradesh 0.68 12 Orissa Λου] 
13 Nagaland τ 0.61 13 West Bengal 3.61 


ux EE MORE MM MEME MM XN 
14 Karnataka 0.60 14 Assam 2.52 

15 Tamil Nadu 0.38 15 Tamil Nadu 1.92 

16 Assam O)? 16 Uttar Pradesh 1.72 

17 Uttar Pradesh Nil 17 Mizoram 1.30 

18 A & N Islands Nil 18 Karnataka 1.04 
19 Dadra & Nagar Nil 19 Nagaland 0.61 

Haveli 


IdentodiicatLion ol oeno- ο να areari 
7. The following seven State Governments have made an 


attempt to identify sensitive areas from the point of view 
of crimes against the Scheduled Castes: 








Table 4 
S.No. State Names of districts identified as sensitive 
Ta Bihar Patna, Nalanda, Rohtas, Bhojpur, Gaya, 


Viashali;,Samastipur,Begusarai;Bhagalpur,Mungei 
Ranchi (11 districts) 


D. Gu jarat Ahmedabad (Rural),Mehsana,Surendra Nagar, 
Junagadh, Kheda, Amreli, Rajkot(Rural), 
Banaskantha, Vadodara(Rural), Bharuch, Kutch 
(11 districts) 


Js Haryana Ambala, Karnal, Sonepat, Gurgaon, Faridabad 
(5 districts) 

As Karnataka Bangalore, Bijapur, Kolar, Mysore, Turikur, 
Gulbarga (6 districts) 

Ss Madhya Pradesh Morena, Bilaspur, Panna, Raipur, Jabalpur, 
Ujjain, Bhopal (7 districts) 

6. Maharashtra Aurangabad, Bhir, Osmanabad, Nanded,Parbhani, 
Buldana (5 districts) 

Ts Pun jab 2 villages in Ferozepr District, 3 villages 


in Sargrur District, 3 villages in Patiala 
District (3 districts) 





Total 48 districts 
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An analysis of contributory causes of strocities 


8. While the contributory factors for atrocities on 
SCs and STs are generally known, am analysis of the 523 
cases of atrocities on SCs and STs in Orissa during 1982- 
85 was made by the DIG of Police (HA & DD), Cuttack, at 
our instance and its findings have been given at Anne- 
xure VI. The analysis indicates that in 39.2% cases the 
cause was sudden quarrel, in 33.46% cases previous grudge, 
in 14.15% cases land dispute and in 6.12% cases sexual 
aberration. Similarly the analysis ‘of 176 cases of the 
Scheduled Tribes indicates that in 29% cases sudden quarrel 
was again the main cause followed by sexual aberration 
(23.862). The other two causes worth mentioning were 
previous grudge (23.3%) and land dispute (15.342). 


Relief measures for SC/ST victims of atrocities 


ο. In September 1981 the Commission for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes recommended to all the State Govern- 
ments/UT Administrations that monetary relief might be 
provided to SC/ST victims of atrocities at the following 
rates: 


Nature of loss Amount 
Murder per person Rs. 10,000 
Permanent incapacitation per member Rs. 10,000 
Temporary incapacitation Rs. 2,000 
Grievous hurt short of incapacitation Rs, 1,000 
Rape Rs. 5,000 
Loss of house Rs. 2,000 
Loss of immovable property Rs. 2,000 
Loss of earning assets like & vehicle, a boat, Rs. 2,000 pending 
cattle ,etc. expenditious paymen 


of the actual cost 
of replacement 
Loss of immovable property such as grains,clothes Rs. 2,000 
and other household assets 
Damage to irrigation well,drinking well, tubewell, The amount of compen- 


electric motor, electric fittings and fruit sations should be equal 
bearing trees in the ownership of the victim to the actual loss as 
to be assessed separately assessed.Pending asse- 


ssment an immediate 
grant of Rs.500 should 
be made. 


The above cited scales of monetary relief have since been 
accepted by Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maha- 
rashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. 
The States of Assam and West Bengal and the U.T. of Delhi 
have accepted the scheme but the position about its actual 
implementation is not yet known. Jammu & Kashmir has not yet accepted 
the scheme. Punjab has made a provision of ex gratia grants from 
various relief funds to victims of atrocities. It is observed that 
at times monetary relief is not granted immediately after the incident 
and the State Governments wait for the final outcome of the inquiry. 
It is, therefore, suggested that prompt action should be taken to 
provide monetary relief to victims-of atrocities. 

Cases of atrocities dealt with in this office 


TO. This office is getting a number of representations regarding 
atrocities committed on SCs and STs besides cases reported in the 
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press. In all such cases action is promptly initiated by this office. 
The number of such representations received in this office during the 
years 1981 to 1986 is given below: 





Table 5 

Sha a eee 
Year Murder Grievous hurt Rape Arson ther offences Total 
1981 26 31 B 1 464 510 
1982 26 24 7 1 501 559 
1983 25 12 10 1 794 842 
1984 27 2 14 - 558 601 
1985 46 25 17 10 526 624 
1986 66 1 23 7 593 590 
Total 216 — 95 79 20 3416 5826 
114 The bare statistics about the atrocities and final 


analysis of their causes and the scheme of relief in finan- 
cial terms do not bring out in full the issue of atrocities 
on SCs amd STs in the country. While most of these cases 
remain local events, some of them get known in the Ja 
areas and also may be picked up by the regional and national 
press. Some victims also sometimes directly approach various 
authorities including this office. Cases involving mob 
attacks and heinous crimes on a large scale tend to get 
full blast publicity, though the concern wanes as the media 
turns its focus on other issues. 


15. The disputes over wages and occupation of land have 
been at the root of recurrent killings in Bihar, particular- 
ly Jehanabad District. In Arwal the issue of possession 


of a small piece of land led to firing by the police in 
which &ccording to the reports 11 persons died on the spot 
and out of the 20 injured 9 died in the hospital. The 
affected village has been visited by a large number of 
important persons and also by the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The incident has been the 
subject of numerous reports. The main reasons are social 
and economic which are not limited to a specific situation 
but are more pervasive and were brought out in the report 
of the Commissioner after his visit to the village 
(Annexure VII). The situation appears to be: unabated 
and even deteriorating in the area since the basic causes 
remain unattended. 


13. While Jehanabad presents the aftermath of organised 
initiative by the members of the Scheduled Castes to assert 
their rights, which are exceptions, more typical situations 
in the field pertain to purely local disputes between the 
stronger groups and the Scheduled Castes. For example, 
a land dispute was going on between the Harijans and the 
Thakurs for about two years in Chakrasool village of Ballia 
District in Uttar Pradesh. The land could not be taken 
possession of for fear of reprisal from the Thakurs of 
the village. The sensitivity on this issue was sc acute 
that a dispute arose when one of the members of the Schedu- 
led Castes went just for collection of bamboo leaves on 
the disputed land which was promptly objected to by the 
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Thakurs and an attack followed in which four Harijans were 
killed. The usual inquiries were made by the police. 
The Chief Minister visited the village and compensation 
was sanctioned to the next kin of the deceased and to the 
injured. The matter is pending before the Court. 


1-25 A case from Dipakheda, District Mandsaur (Madhya 
Pradesh), illustrates the hold which the strong men in 
the village wish to maintain on the poorer sections. A 
ocheduled Caste woman was engaged by no less a person than 
the local MLA. She was working under the condition of 
bondage and her only crime was to ask her employer to pay 
a little more wages. She was mercilessly beaten up and 
thrown out with severe injuries. The most despicable part 
of this case was that she could not get treatment from 
any private doctor or even a Government dispensary in the 
neighbourhood and it was just a matter of chance that her 
case received attention of some voluntary workers who brou- 
ght it to the notice of the Collector of the neighbouring 
district Indore and thus she could be admitted to a hospitel 
in anonymity in the big city of Indore where she was treated 
for serious injuries. The matter seems to have been 
forgotten. 


15. When tension prevails in an area for any socio-economic 
reasons even a small incident can serve as a spark causing 
a big explosion. A dispute in village Karamchedu, District 
Prakasam (Andhra Pradesh), started with a Scheduled Caste 
boy protesting against a farmer who wa8 washing a dirty 
buffalo and throwing dirty water into the drinking water 
well of the Harijanwada. A massive mob attacked the Hari- 
jans out of whom 5 died and 19 were injured. Their houses 
were also raided and extensive damage was done to their 
properties. The Madigas (Scheduled Caste) had to take 
refuge at Chirala. While criminal cases have been launched, 
a Commission of Inquiry was also appointed by the Govern- 
ment who submitted their report on 31-8-87. 


] 6. The biased and partisan handling of cases involving 
SCs and STs is quite common. In the course of an investi- 
gation of the death of a boy in village Bana, P.S.Khizri- 
sarai, District Gaya (Bihar), the police arrested a large 
number of Harijans, ransacked their houses and tortured 
them during custody. The DIG of Police (Harijan Cell) 
confirmed that the local police had severely beaten up 
a Scheduled Caste. person and his leg was fractured. Action 
was also initiated against the SHO. This case was also 
taken up by the Legal Aid Committee before “the Supreme 
Court which was instrumental in giving relief to the affec- 
ted people. 


17. In village Arve, P.S.Kuakonda, District Bastar (Madhya. 
Pradesh), the police arrested a tribal youth and his asso-' 
ciates on the charge of dacoity. The inquiry revealed; 
that’ the suspects were kept in the police custody for 6; 
to 7 days without the permission of the competent UE 
They were severely beaten up while in custody which resulted 
in the death of the tribal youth. An inquiry had been 
instituted in this case and one head constablé and two 
constables dealing with the case had been suspended. 
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18. The case from Chamharshet Bhusarpada village, Taluk 
Jawhar, District Thane (Maharashtra); brings into focus 
the conflict on the issue of the forests in which force 
tends to be used as a matter of course. The dispute arose 
over the alleged felling of trees by tribals and use of 
timber in their huts. When the Forest officials tried 
to confiscate the timber there was resistance by the people 
who claimed to have taken out timber for the purposes of 
their proposed shifting from that hamlet to another since 
it was likely to come under submergence. The next day 
the police and the Forest officials went to the village 
with reinforcement without informing the Magistrate. There 
was resistance by the people which led to the firing in 
which one tribal woman was killed and another injured. 
The matter was taken up with the Government of Maharashtra 
whose report on the incident is awaited. 


19. The cases involving maltreatment of women and their 
rape are many. They also lead to clashes. In village 
Jari, District Cuttack (Orissa), a Scheduled Caste rickshaw 
puller had allegedly kidnapped a caste Hindu girl and was 
imprisoned. After his release from the jail the issue 
heated up as the facts came to notice. The members of 
the Scheduled Castes also got organised and allegedly ran- 
sacked the houses of some caste Hindus and also set these 
on fire. The police rounded up four Scheduled Caste per- 
sons. After this incident the caste Hindus retaliated 
by setting the houses of Harijans on fire. In this incident 
two Scheduled Caste persons died and several other Scheduled 
Caste persons were injured. The case received wide publi- 
city and relief was given to the victims. Attempts were 
made to bring a compromise between the two groups and for 
restoration of confidence among the Scheduled Castes. 


Jogin system 


20. In February 1986 a press report got wide circulation 
to the effect that there were about 10,000 '!Jogins! belon- 
ging to the Scheduled Castes in Nizamabad District of 
Andhra Pradesh. These unfortunate young girls are 'married' 
off to a village god by their parents as a sacrifice to 
ward off catastrophes like drought or epidemic. They are 
then sexually exploited by upper caste landlords and rich 
men of the village who have initiated the process of the 
‘divine marriage', in the first place, for their own ends. 
Often first they get the girls hooked on to drugs and then 
start their sexual exploitation. This system of prostitu- 
tion is prevalent in large areas of Telengana, which adjoins 
Karnataka, where a similar practice of Devadasis exists. 
But the system of Jogins is worse than that of Devadasis 
who are dedicated to a god and look after a temple. Unlike 
a Devadasi who lives in a temple, a Jogin lives in her 
jhuggi with her parents where the landlords visit her. 
They take no responsibility for the children begotten of 
the union and the female children have no option but to 
become Jogins, thus perpetuating the systen. These girls 
cannot marry again, cannot step out of their village and 
are no better than bonded labourers. This ‘'sanctioned 
prostitution! has been .in existence particularly among 
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Malas and Madigas (Scheduled Castes) for a long time, 
but it attracted the attention of Smt.Asha Murthy, Collec- 
tor, Nizamabad, in 1985 while touring in some villages. 
Apparently the civil servants at Nizamabad and elsewhere 
in the State had earlier been aware of the existence of 
this atrocious system but credit goes to this lady officer 
who took initiative to curb the evil and rehabilitate the 
unfortunate women and girls by opening a centre for them. 


21. The prevalence of the system of Jogins/Basavis/Par- 
vathis (a part of the Devadasi system) has been observed 
in large parts of Andhra Pradesh. In Adilabad, Nizamabad, 
Medak, Rangareddy and Hyderabad districts these women are 
generally known as Jogins. In Karimnagar District they 
are known as Parvathis, in Rayalaseema as Basavis and in 
Nellore and Chittoor districts as Mathamma or Thayamma. 
The incidence of the system of Jogins/Basavis in the State 
was surveyed through the District Collectors and the A.P. 
Scheduled Castes Finance Corporation. By the end of 
January 1987 the survey had identified 15,850 Jogins in 
12 districts (Karimnagar 9664, Mahboobnagar 1428, Nizamabad 
1251, Warangal 1241, Anantapur 556, Kurnool 431, Hyderabad 
387, Medak 365, Adilabad 324, Chittoor 83, Nellore 70, 
Rangareddy 50). Nil figure was reported from 8 districts. 
It was noticed that more than 80% of the Jogins belonged 
to the Scheduled Castes. 


22. Το focus attention upon this problem at the national 
level a Hyderabad based organisation, National Institute 
of ‘Social Action, organised a National Convention on Jogin 
Welfare at New Delhi on February 16-17, 1987. It was 
chaired by the Governor of Andhra Pradesh, Kumari Kumudben 
Joshi. This convention adopted several resolutions. The 
State Government have presented the Andhra Pradesh Devadasis 
(Prohibition of Dedication) Bill, 1987, in the State Legis- 
lative Assembly. Further, a new scheme of liberation, 
rehabilitation and economic development of Jogin women 
has been introduced from the year 1987-88 in Andhra Pradesh 
and a provision of Rs.40 lakh made for this scheme in the 
Special Component Plan of the State. It has also been 
proposed to establish a home for Jogin women at Nizamabad 
at a cost of Rs.10 lakhs. Thus, the total outlay would 
be Rs.50 lakhs. It is suggested that cash compensation 
may be given to the women affected by this evil practice 
so that they may give it up and settle down in some other 


respectable and gainful occupations. Voluntary organisa- 


tions may be encouraged to arrange marriages of Jogins. 
The State Government may also consider the desirability 


of instituting cash awards for those Panchayats which make 
sincere efforts for eradication of this ractice from the 
villages under their jurisdiction. Other States where 
Devadasi system is prevalent should also include specific 


schemes for liberation, rehabilitation and economie develop- 
ment of Devadasis in their Special Component Plans for 


the Scheduled Castes as has been done in Andhra Pradesh. 


Parliamentary Committee on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 


22. The Parliamentary Committee on the Welfare of Scheduled 
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Castes and Scheduled Tribes examined the Ministry of Welfare 
on the subject of 'Atrocities on Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes! on October 17-18, 1985, and presented its 
Report (Eleventh Report) to both the Houses of Parliament 
on 25-4-1986. Towards the end of September 1985 the subject 
of the welfare of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward classes had been taken out of the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs and placed under the charge of the 
newly reorganised Ministry of Welfare precisely to ensure 
that the subject of welfare of SCs/STs received more inten- 
sive and continuous attention at the highest level. The 
Committee, however, did not appreciate the decision of 
the Government to transfer the subject of atrocities on 
SCs and STs from the Ministry of Home Affairs to the Minis- 
try of Welfare. It pointed out that the cases of atrocities 
were closely connected with law and order problem and if 
the Ministry of Welfare had to seek the assistance of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs either in the matter of getting 
information or issuing necessary directives to the State 
Governments/U.T.Administrations, it would only result in 
avoidable delays. The Committee, therefore, recommended 
that "implementation of all welfare programmes for the 
socio-economic development of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes should be dealt with in the Ministry of Welfare, 
but as far as the subject of atrocities against Scheduled. 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes is concerned this should legi- 
timately be reentrusted to the Ministry of Home Affairs 
who have all the machinery for maintenance of law and order 
and channel of communication of orders and instructions 
at their command." However, the Ministry of Welfare did 
not agree with this recommendation. 
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ANNEXURE T 


Statement showing the number of IPC crimes against members 
of the Scheduled Castes in the States/UTs 








Year Murder Grievous hurt Rape Arson Other offences Total 
Ί 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1981 493 149? 608 1295 10434 14378 
1982 514 1429 635 1035 11441 15054 
1983 525 1351 640 903 11440 14043 
190A 54] 1454 69? 973 12327 15987 
1985 502 1367 700 980 11824 15373 
1986 564 1408 727 100? 11715 15416 





Total 3139 8501 3998 62 78 69181 91097 





Statement showing the number of IPC crimes against members 
of the Scheduled Tribes in the States/UTs . 


Year Murder Grievous hurt Rape Arson Other offences Total 


e a a a τα 
1981 110 260 259 146 2657 3432 
1982 133 320 256 132 3261 4102 
1983 161 310 262 238 3163 4134 
1984 171 3⁄8 312 12 3327 4290 
1985 148 323 243 198 3143 4055 
1986 160 311 285 232 2957 3945 


Total 883 1872 1617 1078 18508 23958 
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ANNEXURE II 


Statement showing the number of cases of crimes against the 
Scheduled Castes committed by members of non-Scheduled Castes 
in the various States/UTs during 1981,1982,1S83,1984,1985 and 1986 





S.No.  State/UT No. of cases registered in 











Ία 1982 1983 1% 1985 196 Total 
1. Andhra Pradesh a6 23 18 190 166 193 1149 
2. Bihar 2033 273 188 185 1452 156 10873 
3. Gujarat Gh — 45 4% 582 750 649 — 3566 
4. Haryara 7; W4 0 120 121 82 = 
5. Himachal Pradesh ag 73 47 BD 49 5 xB 
b. Jamu ἃ Kashmir 124 45 23 12 53 Bo 26 
7. Karnataka 37 33 19 169 294 182 1599 
8. Kerala 280 W5 149 148 300 476 1478 
g. Machya Pradesh (03 ἀπ 5 5539 513; 422 205 
10. Maharashtra 65 80 TH 570 428 452 — 3538 
11. rissa ϐ 19 47 150 159 183 
12. Punjab 51 73 36 47 32 19 28 
13. Rajasthan 12 173) 1805 168 143? . 1480 SMBS 
14. Tamil Neds 199 15: 25 689 852 TB ΧΕ 
15. Tripura 18 3 ~ - - - 2! 
16. Uttar Pradesh 325 397 5: GD 435 απ 24585 
17. uest Bengal 2 11 u8 18 11 o m. 
18. Delhi 6 1 1 1 1 š 10 
19. Gos, Daren & Diu 1 2 ἡ š š . 4 
20.  Pondicherry B 7 3 1 : 4 23 
Total 1418 15054 14949 — 15087 15373 15416 NW 





Note: In Assan only 1 case ums reported in 1983 during this six-year period. In 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli rot a single case ues reported. 
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ANNEXURE ITI 


Statement showing the number of cases of atrocities against the 
Scheduled Tribes by members of non-Scheduled Tribes during 1981, 
1982, 1983, 1984, 1985 and 1986 


— ir Ir SS p EAM II III mM 





S.No.  States/UTs Number of cases registered in 
1981 1982 19835 1984 1985 1986 Total 

LANE UNE SUNL IR QUE. ῬΝΕ ΠΗΡΕ IRI. RN 
1. Πτα Pradesh 29 31 Ji > 22 43 210 
2. Assan - - - 13 23 19 
3. Bihar 104 a; 156 19 ο 154 873 
4, Gujarat 95 101 g, 114 125 171 700 
5. Karnataka 5 8 4 1 1 - 19 
6. Kerala 10 18 104 en 85 306 
7. Madhya Pradesh 2524 30 3119 a 225 2021 17503 
B. Maharashtra 235 222 240 159 169 2 1244 
9. Menipur - š - : 2 17 19 
10. Nagaland - - - - - 4 4 
141. — Orissa 12 à S 6 46 2 2 
12. ΑΠΟ - 1 - E š B 1 
13. Rajasthan 386 qa a9 40 3 42}; 2 
14. Tamil Nedu 2 - - 4 Ί 3 10 
15. Uttar Pradesh - - - - 4 - 4 
16. | ubst Bengal 25 19 2) 15 16 16 111 
17. Anan å Nicobar Islands - - - 3 - 3 
18. Arunachal Pradesh 8 - - D 11 10 59 
19. Dadra ἃ Nagar Haveli - x - 1 z 4 
20. Mizoran - - - - - 6 

Total 3⁄432 M ax 4200 45 — 35 ΖΘ 





Note: No case uas reported from Himachal Pradesh, Megalaya, Sikkim, Tripura, 
Goa, Daman & Diu, during this six-year period. Thaxh there are 
no Scheduled Tribes in Punjab, one case ues reported fron that State in 1982. 
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ANNEXURE IV 


aa s — — — — s a Ñ w = 


Statement showing the nurher of IPC crimes against members of the Scheduled Castes 
in the States/UTs during 1981 to 1986 


S.No. State 1981 192 1983 1984 1985 1956 Total 
Nature of crime 
1 3 4 5 ^ 7 8 9 
1. ANDHRA PRADESH 
Murder 9 16 11 17 12 13 78 
Grievous hurt 9 8 26 8 á 27 R? 
Rape 22 17 25 14 23 19 i20 
Arson 7 13 5 11 5 6 47 
Other. offences 159 159 114 140 122 128 82? 
Total 206 213 181 190 166 193 1149 
2, BIHAR 
Murder 69 72 71 95 54 57 418 
Grievous hurt 198 205 152 179 110 113 047 
Rape 80 97 87 83 63 80 490 
Arson 388 361 267 20] 142 177 14% 
Other offences 1308 1378 1232 1287 1083 1234 752? 
Tota] 2033 2073 1809 1945 1452 1661 10873. 
3. GUJARAT 
Murder 14 13 20 13 22 18 100 
Grievous hurt 75 65 48 63 fA 6η 376 
Rape 3 6 8 10 8 9 44 
arson 142 25 22 12 51 18 270 
Other offences 420 345 3/8 484 605 544 2776 
a ME 
Total 654 455 476 582 750 649 3566 
4, HARYANA 
: * Murder ~ Ί 1 3 11 4 20 
+e — - Grievous hurt 26 21 1 3 _ 4 55 
Rape 17 59 23 26 26 12 163 
Arson 3 7 4 6 3 2 25 
Other offences 28 55 84 82 8] 60 30Ί 
i V  TOV 
Total 74 144 113 120 121 8? 654 
5. HIMACHAL PRADESH 
Murder -- ] 2 _ 1 1 5 
Grievous hurt 7 2 4 7 9 6 35 
Rape 9 2 3 4 3 3 24 
Arson 2 3 2 2 3 3 15 
Other offences 51 55 36 47 33 37 269 
ουσ... . O l U U  _  —— —— P —. 
Total 69 73 . 47 60 49 5 348 


_ Δ l MM Mn Ann 


(Contd. ) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
6. JAMI & KASHMIR 
Murder 2 2 ] _ 4 3 12 
Grievous hurt 18 2 1 - 4 7 3? 
Rape 4 5 2 1 5 4 2Ί 
Arson 1 - - ] - 2 4 
Other offences 99 36 19 10 4) 73 267 
Tota] 124 45 23 12 53 89 336 
7. KARNATAKA 
Murder 24 19 15 16 20 6 100 
Grievous hurt 5 5 5 2 7 1 20 
Rape 7 6 9 13 11 6 52 
Arson y) 46 10 14 ΔΩ 10 179 
Other offences 307 287 155 124 207 159 1239 
Tota! 397 363 194 169 294 18? 1599 
Q. KERALA 
Murder 4 4 7 8 6 9 38 
Grievous hurt j 5 ] 5 4 4 28 
Rape 7 7 18 11 19 18 3) 
Arson 7 7 0 6 10 8 47 
Other offences 238 122 114 118 261 437 1287 
Total 260 145 149 148 WM 47^ 147R 
9. MADHYA PRADESH 
Murder 74 8&8 108 12? 75 03 560 
Grievous hurt, 353 365 323 351 347 220 196ῃ 
Rape 134 148 183 213 194 183 1055 
Arson 249 173 211 192 1% 168 1189 
Other offences 3223 394 4467 465 4321 3757 2440 
Total 4033 4749 5202 5537 5133 41 29165 
10. MAHARASHTRA 
Murder 24 19 17 10 13 15 B 
Grievous hurt R5 R5 73 31 35 36 345 
Rape 51 48 35 39 28 29 23) 
Arson 53 28 36 33 20 20 195 
Other offences 48? sm 543 457 332 357 2671 
Total 695 ARO 704 579 428 462 3539 


(Contd. ) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
11. ORISSA 
Murder 5 10 9 8 1 4 37 
Graevous hurt 11 16 16 13 19 .8 83 
Rape 7 11 7 9 12 8 DA 
Arson 11 13 10 12 10 17 73 
Other offences 46 100 105 108 117 146 622 
Total 80 150 147 150 159 183 869 
12. PUNJAB 
Punjab 9 13 8 6 8 10 54 
Grievous hurt 10 8 9 3 3 1 3⁄4 
Rape 12 8 7 10 11 4 52 
Arson - 3 - — 1 - 4 
Other offences 20 4] 12 28 9 4 114 
Total 51 73 36 47 32 19 258 
13. RAJASTHAN 
Murder 35 37 35 24 29 43 203 
Grievous hurt 194 174 174 192 167 156 1057 
Rape 66 58 75 63 101 106 469 
Arson 64 63 69 94, 66 61 417 
Other offences 1203 1399 1251 1275 1074 1115 7317 
Total 1562 ` 1731 1604 1648 1437 1481 9463 
14. TAMIL NADU 
Murder 2 5 14 6 20 18 65 
Grievous hurt 2 5 7 13 12 8 47 
Rape 7 2 8 16 18 14 65 
Arson 12 5 2 10 13 16 58 
Other. offences 176 136 268 644 789 70ο 2715 
Total 199 153 299 689 852 758 2950 
15. TRIPURA 
Murder 2 _ - _ — - 2 
Grievous hurt 6 2 _ - - - 8 
Rape = 1 - - - - 1 
Arson - - = = - ~ = = 
Other offences 10 E x s s = 10 
μπι πι πι μμ RENE u = PME 
Total 18 3 - -- _ = 21 


(Contd. 


16. UTTAR PRADESH 








Murder 214 208 202 213 223 270 1330 
Grievous hurt 400 457 507 580 582 75A 3370 
Rape 169 152 148 176 177 229 1051 
Arson 303 327 344 377 408 489 2248 
Other offences 2649 2833 2650 2854 2745 2955 16686 
ye Fi a gee Seat = a OR 
Total 3825 3977 3851 4200 4135 4697 24685 
πω = πω > = a= T, Zx z ES 
17. WEST RENGAL 
Murder 4 6 4 - 3 - 17 
Grievous hurt 2 2 4 A _ 1 13 
Rape 7 4 1 4 1 3 20 
Arson 1 1 2 2 3 - 9 
Other. offences 9 4 8 8 4 5 38 
Total 23 17 19 18 11 9 97 
18. DELHI 
Murder 2 - - _ ~ = 2 
Grievous hurt — - - = - = = 
Rape 2 1 -- _ ~ - 3 
Arson - E _ _ - - - 
Other. offences 2 -- 1 1 1 - 5 
ο... σον μμ πμ μμ σώματος οσο 
Total 6 1 1 1 1 - 10 


μίμνειν: IB D a a 1LLIIIIIIIIiIIiIIIIIIIII iii i ]— a—asass —————————— 


19. GOA, DAMAM & DIU 


Murder - 
Grievous hurt _ 
Rape _ 
Arson _ 
Other offences Ί 


>} = | 
| J d 
I 

titti 
i 


Total 1 2 1 _ _ - 4 





20, PONDICHERRY 


Murder _ _ _ ~- - 
Grievous hurt -- 
Rape — 
Arson 

Other offences 


JINI 
^5] - | 
l 
Í 


Mm iN 
--- 
NI I 
AX 





Total 8 7 3 1 _ 


δ» 
N 
ζω 
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ANNEXURE V 


Statement showing the number of IPC crimes against members of the Scheduled Tribes 
in the States/UTs during 1981 to 1986 





S.No. State | 199] 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 Total 
Mature of crime 


ANE. IULII CMM" ως GNE IMEEM MEN. M 





1. ANDHRA PRADESH 











Murder - 1 1 2 2 4 10 

Grievous hurt - Ί 9 5 — 2 17 

Rape 8 11 8 21 g 8 65 

Arson _ 1 1 _ _ 1 3 

Other offences 21 17 12 26 11 28 115 

Total 29 31 31 54 22 43 210 

2. ASSAM 

Murder ~ _ - - - ~ _ 

Grievous hurt - - E 2 4 E 6 

Rape K ὃν -— ^ τ: 2 

Arson N B z E - 3 s 

Other- offences _ - - 11 18 18 47 

Total _ _ — 13 23 19 55 
ο πι οπου ο μμ μπω a oa ωρα 

3 BIHAR 

Murder 4 5 9 10 12 10 50 

Grievous hurt 17 6 10 16 15 8 72 

Δ4 21 12 37 26 29 169 

Arson 13 1 15 R 12 6 55 

Dther offences 26 52 70 122 156 10] 527 
που οσο Rr 

Total 104 85 116 193 22] 154 873 


4. GUJARAT 


Murder 4 7 8 8 10 12 49 
Grievous hurt 15 18 30 28 24 39 154 
Rape 8 2 7 Q 8 12 46 
Arson 5 4 5 1 1 1 17 
Other offences 63 70 4A 68 82 107 434 
Total 95 101 94 114 125 17] 700 
CMM" ME pr νο 
5. KARNATAKA 
Murder 1 1 4 1 - 7 
Grievous hurt ~ - = = = 2 z: 
Rape - ] - - - _ 1 
Arson ~ 3 _ _ _ - 3 
Other offences 4 3 ~ 1 _ 8 





Total 5 8 Δ Ί 1 a 19 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Š 
KERALA 
Murder 1 2 - - 2 1 6 
Grievous hurt - _ = 1 1 2 4 
Rape 2 2 4 14 5 8 35 
Arson - _ _ 3 1 3 7 
Other offences 6 6 14 86 71 71 25/41 
Tota] 9 10 18 104 80 85 306 
MADHYA PRADESH 
Murder 67 94 116 124 95 84 580 
Crievous hurt 147 196 175 214 204 169 1105 
Rape 143 164 177 172 138 163 957 
Arson OR 85 188 97 168 197 833 
Other offences 2069 2571 2463 2537 2350 2108 14098 
Tota! 2524 3110 3119 3144 2955 2721 17573 
MAHARASHTRA 
Murder 13 6 13 9 9 15 65 
Grievous hurt 32 28 29 17 11 16 133 
Rape 30 20 20 24 25 19 138 
Arson 20 9 7 4 5 9 Γρ 
Other offences 138 159 171 105 119 162 a54 
Total 233 222 240 159 169 221 1244 
MANIPUR 
Murder _ _ _ _ 1 1 2 
Grievous hurt _ _ _ _ _ 3 3 
Rape . i - - - 1 1 
Arson = = = = - = = 
Other offences - - - - Ί 12 13 
Total 8 E š κ. 17 19 
NAGAL ANT) 
Murder _ “= - - _ 1 1 
Grievous hurt p = _ _ _ 3 ` 3 
Rape - - - — — _ _ 
Arson = z = = = s = 
Other offences _ _ - d š E = 
Total Ν s E E 2 +A Δ΄ 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. ORISSA 
Murder 1 1 1 3 2 1 g 
Grievous hurt - 1 4 5 5 - 15 
Rape 6 15 2 15 7 12 63 
Arson 1 1 2 2 _ 2 8 
Other offences 4 25 38 30 32 37 166 
Tota] 12 43 53 55 46 52 261 
12. PUNJAB 
Murder _ - - - - _ - 
Grievous hurt - - - = _ _ = 
Rape - í - - ~ - 
Arson - - - - - - - 
Other offences - _ - - - - - 
l Tota! _ 1 ~ - - - ] 
13. RAJASTHAN 
Murder 16 14 Q 14 13 25 q1 
Grievous hurt 4] 69 52 60 SR 67 3^4 
Rape 9 14 19 11 19 27 99 
Arson 9 27 19 16 11 12 94 
Other offences 305 348 339 290 278 289 1858 
Total 386 472 439 AC) 379 42η 2496 
14, TAMIL NADU 
Murder - ~ — _ - - - 
Grievous hurt Z e P = = = i 
Rape - - - ] - - 1 
Árson = Pags = = - ] 1 
Other offences 2 - - 3 1 2 8 
Tota] 2 - - à ] 3 10 





15. UTTAR PRADESH 


Arson à E = e E = - 
Other offences - - - - 4 = 4 





Total - - - - 4 - 4 





Other offences 1 


Total 25 


ANDAMAN % NICOBAR ISLANDS 


ga 


Other offences 


Total 


ARUNACHAL PRADESH 


οι f | | 


Other offences 


oO 


Total 


DADRA & NAGAR HAVELI 


gn 


£ = 


Other offences 


Total 


ο) — Q — ΓΩ 


I | d 1 I! 


vl 1 a vet 
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ANNEXURE VI 


Atrocities on SC/ST in Orissa and contrihutory causes for the same 


S.No, Cause 1982 1983 1984 195 Total Percentage 


(Upto June) | 


SCHEDULED CASTES 








1. Sudden quarrel 67 51 5 | ΔΡ 39.20 
2. Previous grudge 47 53 5 24 1⁄5 33.46 
3. Land dispute 19 23 A Tl 4 14.15 
4. Sexual aberration 11 7 9 5 2 6.12 
5. Outraging modesty for 3 6 5 5 19 3.63 
ulterior motive 
6. Witchcraft/superstition 2 5 3 - 10 1.91 
7. Unnatural offence 1 - 5 - 6 1.15 
8, Dispute over water - 2 - - 2 0,35 
Total 150 1] 150 076 53 100.00 
SCHEDULED TRI BES 
l. Sudden quarre! 8 6 9 8 5 28.98 
2. Sexual aberration 15 8 15 4 & 23.86 
3. Previous grudge 9 5 11 6 4 23.30 
4. Land dispute 7 8 5 4 2 15.34 
5. Outraging modesty for 3 3 2 3 n 6.25 
ulterior motive 
6. Superstition 1 2 - - 3 1.70 
7. Intrigue - 1 - - 1 0.57 





Total 43 53 5 55 116 100.00 
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ANNEXURE VII 





A Brief Note on Situation in Gaya, Bihar 


(Submitted by Dr. 8.D. Sharma, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, to the Prime Minister on 8-5-86 in connec- 
tion with the case of atrocity on the Scheduled Castes at 
village Arwai, District Jahanabad) 


I spent a few days last week in the villages of Jahanabad, Gaya, 
after the police firing at Arwal on 19-4-1986. I also met officials 
and political leaders including the Chief Minister at Patna. It is 
unfortunate that the police is being protrayed by a section as a 
symbol of State's determination to deal with the so-called Naxalites 
firmly and as an example to the police force which is said to have 
been demoralised due to ambivalent directions from above. On the 
other hand, there is a strong feeling, shared even by sensitive 
administrators, that any justification of this firing on above lines 
may be used by the hardliners for suppression of poor and liquidating 
their leaders. The landlords and their '‘'senas' will make a bid to 
regain their hold on the poor labourers under the protective umbrella 
of their kinsmen in the police. Such a psychological build-up is 
ominous which needs to be countered with a sense of urgency and under- 
standing. 


The basic issue in rural Bihar is the uide gulf between the 
State policies and their implementation in general and minimum wages 
and distribution of Government land in particular. The members of 
higher castes own bulk of the agricultural land in villages. But 
they depend for cultivation on labourers who largely belong to the 
lower castes and are landless. The wages are very low. The landowners 
are not willing to raise these significantly. The landowners have 
also occupied most of the Government fallow land by collusion or 
by force whereas, according to the law, the first claim to such lands 
is that of the members of the Scheduled Castes and then other Backward 
Classes. The administration and political leadership in Bihar is 
known to be partisan as most of their members belong to higher castes 
and have vested interests in the status quo. 


There is long history of extremist movements in this part of 
Bihar which have been sustained by: the gruelling poverty, ruthless 
exploitation and untold atrocities on the weaker sections. However, 
a new dimension was added to the struggle of the poor with the 
announcement of the 20-Point Programme in 1975 and its implementation 
with earnestness. For the first time the masses became aware about 
their rights and about the categorical stand of the State thereon. 
It may be noted that JP movement had bypassed the agrarian issue. 
There was a severe backlash in 1977 so far as crucial issues like 
bonded labour, minimum wages, etc., were concerned. Nevertheless, 
the seed had been sown and some activists nurtured it in this area. 


The Kisan Mazdoor Sangram Samiti which is taking the lead in 
this regard is said to be a front organisation of some extremist 
groups. As this Samiti succeeded in wresting concessions in some 
areas, its influence began to grow. The landowners on their side 
began to organise largely on caste lines raising senas like Brahmarshi 
Sena by the Bhumihars, Kunwar Sena by the Thakurs, Bhumi Sena by 
the Kurmis and Lorik Sena by the Yadavas. Thus, a state of confronta- 
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tion followed almost everywhere. A number of armed clashes took place 
in which the police is alleged tc have sided with the landlords in 
suppressing agricultural labourers who have been nicknamed as 
'Naxalia'. 


The coincidence af three sensitive administrators — the SOQ, 
the District Magistrate and the Commissioner — being posted to Gaya 
made a sea-change in Jahanabad Sub-Division of Gaya District. In 
May 1985 the new District Magistrate started streamlining execution 
of rural development programmes and also the public distribution 
system. This hit the vested interests both in the administration 
and in politics rather hard. While they were still reeling under 
its impact, a young SDO joined in Jahanabad in September 1985. The 
Starting point for a new line of action was his handling of a formal 
request for a public meeting by the Kisan Mazdoor Sangram Samiti, 
a lawful organisation. He did not adopt the earlier practice to turn 
down the request and use force to prevent people from gathering. 
Instead he allowed the meeting with prior approval of the State 
Government. About 50,000 people gathered at Jahanabad and the meeting 
passed off peacefully notwithstanding grave provocations from other 
groups. The administration also took up seriously the task of distri- 
bution of Government fallow land strictly according to the provisions 
of lau. The SDO started settling disputes of minimum wages personal- 
ly. As the people realised the change, peace prevailed in Jahanabad 
after October 1985. 


The reaction of the vested interests uas predictable. They start- 
ed a tirade against local administration and dubbed the SDD as a 
Naxalite sympathiser. It is said that the local MLAs pressed for 
his transfer and threatened to join the dissidents unless their demand 
was conceded. The 550 uas transferred in February 1986 notwithstanding 
the unqualified support and confidence of the D" and the Commissioner. 
This transfer has been taken as a victory for the status quo against 
the neu style administration for elimination of 'cutstand effective 
implementation of laws. As the landouners began to assert again in 
their usual style, clashes between the two groups have become once 
again the order of the day. 


The stand of the Sangram Samiti is that since the administration 
is incapable of implementing the laus they have to take up the res- 
ponsidility of enforcing them. Accordingly they give notice to the 
concerned parties, organise 'hearings' in Jan Adalats and seek appro- 
priate verdict which is executed by the people. They have a 5-point 
programme for all villages, viz., (1) implementation of minimum wages; 
(2) distribution of Government land in accordance with the lau; 
(3) cessation of atrocities against Harijans; (4) stamping out crime 
of all description such as theft, robbery and rape; (5) prohibition. 


In pursuance of these objectives Jan Adalats are meeting regular- 
ly in areas under the influence of the Sangram Samiti. Two cases 
of April 1986 are noteworthy. It is said that the Sangram Samiti 
gave a notice to one Ramanand Yadav, alleged to be a dacoit to stop 
his anti-social activities. As the notice had no effect on him, a 
large gathering under the direction of Jan Adalat demolished his 
house. Ramanand Yadav has retaliated with the support of Lorik Sena 
and a number of people belonging ta lower castes have been murdered 
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in a series of incidents. This warfare is continuing. The settle- 
ment of the disputed land in Arwal is another case in which a large 
group belonging to the Sangram Samiti came, demolished the wall and 
took possession of the land. Later on police firing took place near 
the police station. 


The leaders of the Sangram Samiti claim that they have not gone 
beyond the ambit of established law which has to be implemented in 
full and not partially in relation to IPC offences. However, the 
posture of the Sangram Samiti is ambivalent. Their stand has an appeal 
to the common man since the non-implementation of laws is writ large 
and excesses of higher caste groups continue unabated. 


While a ‘parallel Government! under any name is out of place, 
the people can no longer remain satisfied by mere proclamations. 
In all the villages I visited the people were asking simple questions 
about non-implementation of laws and nothing more. The fact that 
the administration was able to win the confidence of the people and 
peace was restored in the area for a brief period simply because 
they started taking effective measures for implementation of the 
laws and execution of rural development programmes shows the direction 
in which the State should move. The support of the State Government 
to the field officers for right action should be unequivocal. The 
numerous senas which have sprung up should be declared illegal. The 
support of the police should be assured to the ueaker sections of 
the community. 





In sensitive areas specially selected officers may be posted 
who should be given sufficient discretion so that they give relief 
to the poor and curb the vested interests, As the climate changes, 
others in the administration may also emulate them. It will be 
necessary to devise a suitable procedure to cut the delays in decision 
making relating to the tuo basic issue, viz., minimum wages and dis- 
tribution of land. The State Government may consider setting up of 
Lok Adalats for small areas comprising selected officers and people's 
representatives so that the cases can be decided and implemented 
on the spot and the poor get justice uithout delay. 


CHAPTER III 


LAND, AGRICULTURE AND HOUSING 


OPERATIONAL HOLDINGS 

| According to the agricultural census of operational 
holdings held in 1981, the operational holdings below 
2 hectares have gone up over the years with devolution 
by inheritance as well as redistribution of land, but 
skewed distribution of land among different size classes 
of operational holdings still persists. The number 
of holdings below 2 hectares went up from 49.63 million 
in 1970-71 to 66.6 million in 1980-81. These constituted 
74.5% of the total holdings in 1980-81 against 69.97 
in 1970-71, but operated only 42.76 million hectares 
or 26.3% of the total operated area in 1980-81 against 
20.9% in 1970-71. Against this, holdings above 10 hectar- 
es came down from 2.77 million in 1970-71 to 2.15 million 
in. 1980-81. These constituted 2.4% of the total holdings 
in 1980-81 against 3.9% in 1970-71, but operated as 
much as 37.13 million hectares or 22.8% of the total 
operated area in 1980-81 against 30.9% in 1970-71. 


2. The total operated area among the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and others during 1980-81 is given 
in the table below: 


Table 1 
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Social groups Percentage of Area in lakh ‘Percentage 








population hectares 
Scheduled Castes 15.46 115.22 ` 7.0 
Scheduled Tribes ` 7.85 167.04 10. 2 
Others 76.69 1355.71 82.8 


Total ` 100.00 : 1637.97 100.00 
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3. The percentage distribution of operational holdings 
in major size groups among the Scheduled Castes, Schedul- 
ed Tribes and others is furnished in the following table: 


Table 2 


Size groups Scheduled Scheduled Others Total 
Castes Tribes 

Marginal(below 1 hectare) 13.8 5.4 80.8 100 

Small(between 1 and 2 10.2 9.7 80.1 100 

hectares) 

Semi-medium(hetween 2 and 7.6 11.3 - 81.1 100 

4 hectares) 

Medium(between 4 and 10 5.4 11.6 83.0 100 

hectares) 

Large(10 hectares and above) 4.4 10.8 84.8 100 

All size groups | 1.35. 7.7 91.0 190 





\ 
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It would be seen from the above table that among “aurginal 
holdings the share, of the Scheduled Castes was 13.82 
and in the case of large noldings their share was merely 
4-4% while that of other communities was as high as 
84.82. It may be further observed that whereas the 
proportion of the Scheduled Castes in the rural populati- 
on in the country was 17.34% their share in the total 
number of operational holdings was only 11.3%. Similarly 
the Scheduled Tribes had 7.7% of the total number of 
holdings though their proportion in the rural population 
was 9.542. 


he The distribution of holdings among the Scheduied 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and others by major’ size 
groups has been given in the table below: 


Table 3 
Size groups, Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes S 
No. in lakhs  Zage  No.in lakhs Zzage 
1 2 3 4 5 
Marginal 69.23 68.9 27.28 39.8 
Smal 16.44 16. 3 1551 22.5 
Semi-medium 9.52 9.5 14.05 20.5 
Medium 4.38 4.4 9. 36 13.7 
Large 0.95 0.9 2.34 3.4 
All size groups 100, 52 100.0 68.54 100.0 


Size groups Others A11 social groups 
o. jn lakns Page o. jin lakhs page 


1 6 7 8 9 

Marginal 404,71 56.2 501.22 56.4 
Smal} 128.77 17.9 160.72 18.1 
Semi-medium 100.98 14.0 124.55 — 14.0 
Medium 66.94 9.3 80.68 9.1 
Large 18.37 2.6 21.66 2.4 





All size groups 719.77 100.0 RRR, 83 100.0 





It would be seen from the above table that bulk of the 
landholdings (68.9%) of the Scheduled Castes are marginal, 
ices, below one hectare, while in the case of the 
Scheduled Tribes this percentage is 39.8. 


LAND REFORMS | .. 
D e The objectives of the national land reforms policy 
are: (i) abolition of intermediary tenures; (ii) tenancy 
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reforms aimed at security of tenure, rëgulation of rent 
and conferment of ownership rights on tenants;(iii) ce- 
iling on landholdings and distribution of surplus 
lands; (iv) consolidation of holdings; (v) compilation 
and updating of land records. The Sixth Plan provided 
that legislative measures to confer ownership rights 
on tenants would be enacted in all the States by 1981-82. 
The programme of taking over and distribution of ceiling 
surplus lands was to be completed by 1982-83.  Compilati- 
on and updating of land records was to be completed 
by 1985 and the consolidation of holdings was to be 
taken up in all the States with the aim of completing 
it in ten years with priority being assigned to command 
areas of irrigation projects. According to the available 
information none of the Sixth Plan targets on land reform 
measures has been fully achieved. Although most of the 
intermediary tenures have been abolished, there are 
quite a few States where legislative provisions do not 
exist for conferment of ownership rights on tenants 
and share-croppers. In some States the rent payable 
to landlords is higher than the limits of 1/5th or 1/4th 
of the gross produce as laid down in the national policy. 
Oral and informal tenancies with cultivating possession 
continue to exist under the guise of ‘personal cultivati- 
on'. Despite the law for imposition of ceilings on agric- 
ultural holdings having been enacted by most State Gover- 
nments the programme of taking over possession and distr- 
ibution of ceiling surplus lands is still far from σοπρ]- 
ete. Consolidation operations were also reported not 
to have made much headway in many States due to fear 
of displacement among tenants and share-croopers, advant- 
age of having land in fragmented parcels in the event 
of floods and other naturali calamities, and apprehension 
that big farmers would get a better deal. 


6. The Seventh Five Year Plan had given a new direction 
by integrating implementation of land reforms with pover- 
ty alleviation programmes. Though the distribution 


of land to the landless has always been an important 
part of the 20-Point Programme, in the new strategy 
of development reflected in the revised 20 Points, a 
high priority has been assigned to this work. Enforceme- 
nt of land reforms under point 5 of the 20-point list 
includes compilation of land records, implementation 
of agricultural land ceilings and distribution of surplus 
land to the landless. Besides, sub-points (2) and (3) 
of point No.11 relate to ensuring possession of allotted 
land to members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and revitalisation of the land allotment programme 


LAND RECORDS 

7. Correct and up-to-date land records are an essential 
pre-condition for effective implementation of land reform 
measures, particularly for security of tenure and tenants 
and share-croppers and consolidation of holdings. Land 
and crop records are basic for various developmental 
activities, whether it be for identification of small 
and marginal farmers or location of wastelands for social 
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forestry or compilation of cropped area and production 
statistics or operational holdings data, etc., for agric- 
ultural census or for free flow of agricultural credit. 
Various planning exercises related to agriculture and 
rural development schemes and their implementation depend 
on availability of reliable and up-to-date land records, 
which reflect the correct status of all interests in 
land, avoid disputes and litigation as well as the tensi- 
on which result therefrom. According to the’ Union Depar- 
tment of Rural Development a review of the status of 
survey and settlement, land records and revenue machinery 
at lower levels was done in 1984. According to informat- 
ion available with that Department in March 1986 records 
were fairly up-to-date in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Harya- 
na, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal though mutation and sub-division cases were 
reported to be in arrears in many States. In most of 
the States records were updated through the Annual Crop 
Registers. Revisional survey and settlement operations 
were being carried out in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Megha- 
laya, Orissa, Sikkim, Tripura and West Bengal. Under 
the new 20-Point Programme States were urged by the 
Union Department of Rural Development to take all measur- 
es for updating of land records with utmost urgency 
by adopting a time-bound programme. States were asked 
by that Department to observe 1985-86 as a Land Records 
Year to update the land records and also introduce a 
register of operational holdings for collation at Tahsil 
level. The Department proposed to introduce a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme during the Seventh Plan for strengtheni- 
ng revenue administration and updating land records 
in the States concerned with emphasis on the States 
and Union Territories which had unsurveyed .lands and 
did not have land and crop based records. 


8. The Conference of Revenue Ministers held in November 
1986 suggested that wherever no land records were mainta- 
ined at present early steps would be taken to complete 
survey and settlement work. The facilities provided 
by the Survey of India for training of staff in survey 
techniques would be availed of to the maximum advantage. 
Similarly State Governments would consider deputing 
their officers to the National Remote Sensing Agency, 
etc., to familiarise themselves with the latest techniqu- 
es for such future use as was considered necessary. 
Priority was to be given to 430 Biocks selected for 
the Eastern India Rice Programme, the North-Eastern 
States/UTs and other predominantly tribal areas in compl- 
eting survey and settlement, building up system of maint- 
aining land records, periodic updating thereof and stren- 
gthening of revenue machinery. 


ALLOTMENT OF CEILING SURPLUS LANDS TO SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

9. The national land reforms policy envisages impositi- 
on of ceilings on individual landholding so that suffici- 
ent surplus land is available for redistribution among 
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the rural laridless. Laws on imposition of ceiling on 
agricultural holdings were enacted in several States 
during the 1950s and 1960s and implemented with varying 
degrees of effectiveness in different States. The ceili- 
ngs set by these laws were very high in many cases and 
exemptions granted from the operation of ceiling law 
too many. There were also many loopholes in the laws 
that rendered their implementation difficult. In order 
to bring a certain degree of uniformity in the ceiiirngs 
imposed in the various parts of the country and to plug 
loopholes, the national guidelines on land ceilings 
were evolved in 1972 by the Conference of Chief Ministers. 
Laws were enacted in various States in conformity 
with the national guidelines. There were, however, 
no ceiling laws in Meghalaya, Nagaland and Mizoram where 
communal ownership of land predominates. There are 
also no ceiling laws in Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Goa, 
Daman & Diu and Lakshadweep. In view of the revelation 
made by the agricultural census data for 1980-81 that 
skewed distribution of  landholdings still continued, 
the Union Department of Rural Development advised the 
State Governments to consider  redetermining ceiling 
limits so as to expand the availability of surplus ceili- 
ng land. The position of ceiling limits in each State 
during 1986-87 as against the national guidelines of 
1972 and the lower ceilings suggested by the Central 
Government may be seen at Annexure I. 


10. A statement showing the area of land declared surpl- 
us due to implementation of land ceiling laws and the 
area allotted to the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other beneficiaries in various. States/UTs since 
the inception of the scheme upto 31~3-87 may be seen 
at Annexure II. It would be seen therefrom that out 
of the total area of 76.33 lakh acres declared surplus 
an area of 59.54 lakh acres was taken possession of, 
constituting 78% of the total area declared surplus. 
Against this, an area of 44.09 lakh acres was distributed 
constituting 74.067 of the area taken possession 
of and 57.76% of the area declared surplus, thus still 
leaving about 26% of the area taken possession of and 
42.24% of the area declared surplus to be distributed. 
Qut of the total area distributed an area of 15.07 lakh 
acres (24.182) was distributed to the Scheduled Castes, 
5.81 lakh acres (13.18%) to the Scheduled Tribes and 
23.21 lakh acres (52.64%) to other beneficiaries. Out 
of the total number of 40.67 lakh beneficiaries the 
number of Scheduled Caste beneficiaries allotted land 
was 14.15 lakh (34.79%), that of the Scheduled Tribes 
5.63 lakh (13.832) and that of other beneficiaries 20.89 
lakh (51.37%). 


11. The matter of distribution of ceiling surplus land 
was considered by the Conferences of Revenue Ministers 
held in May 1985 and November 1986. Some of the importa- 
nt recommendations made by the earlier conference are 
given below: 


(a) (i) 


(ii) 


(1ii) 


(b) (1) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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The implementation of existing ceiling laws, 
both pre-revised and revised, should be monitored 
vigorously by the States/UTs. States may analyse 
and intimate the reasons as to why after so 
many years even the preliminary stage of scrutiny 
of returns has not been completed. 


An analysis of the gaps between estimated surplus 
and declared surplus, between declared surplus 
and area taken possession of, and between area 
taken possession of and area distributed be done 
for taking remedial action. Disposal of returns, 
cases pending in various courts including the 
remanded and reopened ones, taking possession 
of area declared surplus and its distribution 
followed by prompt mutations, issue of certifi- 
cates/pattas, physical demarcation on spot and 
handing over possession, etc., need special atten- 
tion. 


Details of number of SC/ST beneficiaries of land 
allotted separately under the pre-revised and 
revised ceiling laws upto March 1985 be intimated 
to the Union Department of Rural Development 
by 30-6-85. Likewise details of land involved 
in litigation at various stages, land unfit for 
agriculture, that set apart for afforestation 
and other public purposes under the two Acts 
separately be also intimated. 


Sizable areas in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West "Bengal have gone 
out of the total quantum of surplus land as a 
result of court decisions. Even Tand already 
distributed had to be denotified in many cases 
causing considerable hardship to the assignees 
who, had invested their resources. State Govern- 
ments should scrutinise such cases and take steps 
including legislative amendments -to ensure that 
there is no repetition of such decisions. 


Creation of Tribunals under Article 323(8) of 
the Constitution and/or creation of special 
courts/branches in High Courts in consultation 
with the concerned High Courts for quick disposal 
of ceiling cases may be considered. 


States may ensure that the posts of officials, 
revenue as well as judicial, concerned with the 
disposal of ceiling cases, do not remdin vacant. 
The general feeling that posting for ceiling 
work was punitive needs to be dispelled as earl 
as possible and experienced and competent officers 
need to be posted to man these posts. 


Land which has been declared surplus and which 
is not the subject matter of litigation should, 
be taken over without any delay. 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(v) 


(vi) 
(i) 


(ii) 


(111) 


(1) 
(11) 


(iii) 


(ii) 
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Making of provision for taking over surpius land 
in anticipation of the completion of proceedings, 
where the parties are agreeable, may be considered 
by the States/UTs. I 


Legislative provisions, wherever non-existent, 


may be made for barring lawyers from representing 


parties in land ceiling cases. 


A campaign to detect cases of evasion and review 


of the existing legislations may be undertaken 


by the State Governments/UT Administrations. 


Evasion and avoidance of law need to be looked 
into seriously. Vigorous action to investigate 
and determine the types of benami transfers and 
circumventions of law has to be taken followed 
by concrete remedial measures, legislative and 
otherwise, as may be necessary. 


Survey needs to be undertaken by the States to 
check whether the surplus land said to be unfit 
for cultivation was really so and also if it 
was -å fact that there were no takers for such 
land. 


Steps have also to be taken to ensure that the 
classification of land under the ceiling law 
and as in land records is similar. 


Classification of land in land records, parti- 
cularly in areas brought newly under irrigation 
needs to be suitably revised in land records 
first. 


The review of application of ceiling laws in 
areas newly irrigated by projects and schemes 
financed by the public exchequer should be taken 


up to subject these areas to the appropriate 


ceilings. 


Lowering of the ceiling limits may be attempted 
wherever this is possible. 


Inclusion of major son in the definition of 
family at this juncture as suggested in the agenda 
of May 1985 Conference may be considered by the 
States. | : 


States may also consider bringing land with 
religious and charitable institutions within 
the purview of land ceiling laws. 


Firm legal provision to provide security to the 
surplus land assignees from eviction and for 
prompt restoration where already evicted be made. 
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(h) Legislative provisions as indicated above -and 
others including those by way of amendments to 
the existing ceiling law, be made at the earliest. 


(i) Legal provision be made by the States/UTs for 
giving joint patta in the name of the head of 
the household and the spouse whenever land is 
allotted by Government or the Gram Sabha. 


12. The Conference of Revenue Ministers held in November 
1986 reviewed the progress of distribution of ceiling sur- 
plus lands and observed that effective steps had not been 
taken by the States to implement most of the recommendations 
of the Revenue Ministers' Conference held in May 1985 and 
suggested that all the recommendations of the earlier 
Conference mentioned above should be fully implemented 
by 31-3-1988. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO ASSIGNEES OF SURPLUS LAND 

13. Since the beneficiaries of the allotment of ceiling 
surplus land are mostly poor and much of the surplus land 
is of poor quality, it needs development so as to render 
it cultivable. A Centrally Sponsored Scheme, viz., finan- 
cial assistance to assignees of ceiling surplus land, is 
being implemented by the Land Reforms Division of the Union 
Department of Rural Development since 1975-76. Under this 
scheme financial assistance is provided to the States for 
distribution among allottees of ceiling surplus land., 
Assistance by way of grant is given @ Rs.2,500 per hectare 
for various purposes like land development, provision of 
inputs as well as immediate consumption needs. This amount 
is shared equally by the Centre and the States. An amount 
of Rs.22.43 crores was released as grant since the inception 
of the scheme upto 1984-85. During the Sixth Plan an amount 
of Rs.10.34 crores was released by the Central Government 
while an amount of Rs.10.88 crores was utilised by the 
States. During 1985-86 an amount of Rs.3.10 crores was 
released. An outlay of Rs.15.60 crores was made for the 
Seventh Plan. The scheme has been recommended by the Union 
Department of Rural Development to be integrated with other 
schemes of rural development like the IRDP, NREP, RLEGP, 
etc., by entrusting its implementation to DRDAs. It is 
contemplated that assignees of surplus land would be given 
priority.in the enlistment of beneficiaries under the IRDP 
and they are to be eligible for a total subsidy upto 
Rs.8,000 per family from all sources. Assistance from 
the different programmes of rural development would . be 
so channelised as to help the assignees of surplus land 
to develop their land for purposes of agriculture or allied 
activities and enable them to build around that land a 
variety of economic activities which could provide them 
a viable source of income round the year. In this connec- 
tion the Seventh Pian Working Group on the .Development 
of Scheduled Castes observed that ceiling surplus lands 
were generally of marginal and sub-marginal quality and ᾿ 
that while allotting any land to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes the amount needed for comprehensive land 
development should be granted simultaneously to the allo- 
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ttees. All necessary inputs like seeds, fertilizers and 
irrigation water should be made available to them. The 
Working Group further suggested that allotment should be 
made preferably in clusters to the Scheduled Castes so 
that they could take advantage of the community facilities 
which were not otherwise available. Such group allotment 
would help in having an organisation of the Scheduled Castes 
which would reduce the scope of leakages and malpractices. 


TENANCY REFORMS 
14. The objective of national policy of tenancy reforms 
is to make the tiller ef the soil its owner. Legislative 
provisions had been made in many States conferring ownership 
rights on tenants. In some States this right is acquired 
on payment cf a reasonable compensation to the landlord. 
Some States have acquired ownership rights from landlords 
and transferred these to tenants from whom compensation 
is realised. The States where ownership rights have ,been 
iven to the general body of tenants are Andhra Pradesh 
(icleneana area), Assam, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura and Uttar Pradesh. 
About 77 lakh tenants had benefited upto 1985-86 and they 
had been conferred ownership rights over a total area of 
56 lakh hectares. Since the bulk of share-croppers and 
tenants belong to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
their formal recognition, official recording and conferment 
of legal rights and ownership on them would go a long way 
towards the economic development of these communities. 
There is no legislative provision to confer ownership rights 
ón tenants and share-eroppers in Andhra Pradesh (Andhra 
area), Bihar, Haryana, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal 
though security of tenure to tenants or landowners has 
been made. Further leasing has been prohibited in Jammu 
& Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 
However, oral and informal tenancies with cultivating 
possession still exist without any record in many areas 
of the country under the guise of personal cultivation, 
ete. The Conference of Revenue Ministers held in November 
1986, inter alia, made the following recommendations in 
this regard: | 


(i) The drive to find out the extent-and spread of informal 
or concealed tenancies as suggested earlier should 
be continued wherever already started and initiated 
on a crash basis wherever not yet started. It should 
be followed by conferment of ownership rights on all 
categories of tenants including share-croppers ex- 
cepting the specifically exempted categories. However, 
names of tenants tilling land belonging to exempted 
categories also should be recorded in the record of 
rights and they should be provided security of tenure. 


(ii) The results of. this drive should be regularly and 
vigorously monitored at the higest level by the respec- 
tive State Governments. 


(iii)In order to prevent emergence of informal and oral 
tenancies States may take steps to provide for a 
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stricter definition of personal cultivation, wherever 
not already done. 


(iv) The existing definition of persons under disability 
and privileged tenants and provisions regarding exemp- 
tions in respect of other exempted categories including 
religious institutions should be reviewed. Necessary 
steps should be taken to plug loopholes in orden to 
bring the existing legal provisions in conformity 
with national policy guidelines. 


(v) It was agreed to examine the possibility of debarring 
lawyers in proceedings relating to conferment of owner- 
ship rights on tenants. If there were certain inherent 
legal difficulties in the way of enacting such a 
provision, the State Governments should provide free 
legal aid to tenants so that they could defend their 
rights in the courts. 


15. According to the national policy the exempted category 
of tenants are members of Defence Services, widows, un- 
married women, minors and persons suffering from physical 
and mental disabilities who were permitted to lease out 
lands to tenants without loss of ownership. But in some 
States deities have been treated as perpetual minors. 
The Union Department of Rural Development has, therefore, 
suggested to the States concerned to review such provisions 
relating to religious institutions. It has been further 
suggested that conferment of ownership rights on their 
tenants may also be considered after providing for an annu- 
ity as source of reasonable income to compensate for possi- 
ble loss of land through suitable legislation. 


ALIENATION OF TRIBAL LANDS 

16. In spite of legislative and executive measures taken 
by various State Governments to prohibit transfer of lands 
belonging to Scheduled Tribe persons to non-tribals, alie- 
nation of tribal lands still continued. Such provisions 
were made either in the revenue laws or in the Regulations 
made under the Fifth Schedule to the Constitution. The 
problem existed in varying degrees in the tribal areas 
of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya: 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The State Governments concerned 
were requested to furnish data about the alienation of 
tribal lands and information about the measures taken by 
them to meet this problem. The- data received from eight 
States are given below: 


u D. ad Ca- ° re- . 
cases ss e- of cases stored ing cases 





end of 1986-87 x ing (in acres 
1985-86 1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 
1. Andhra Pradesh - - 60414 35998 74120.78 4416 
2. Assan NA Z756 2756 2554 2062.00 202 
3. Bihar ' D2B1 7482 12743 B292 7278.76 4451 
(1984-85) (1985-86) (1985-85) (1985-85) (7985-86) 
4. Gujarat 2012 2477 4489 1462 4476.00 2? 
5. Maharashtra 548 52 600 163 949.00 437 
6. Orissa 2918 1877 4795 1009 479.30 3786 
7. Tamil Nadu 76 107, 183 83 121.97 120 
(1984-85) (1985-85) (1985-86) (1985-86) (1985-86) 
8. Tripura 1345 1640 2985 1220 205.38 1755 





17. In Andhra Pradesh the -+transfer of lands belonging 

to members ο e Scheduled Tribes to non-tribals in the ' 
Scheduled Areas of the State was prohibited under the Andhra 
Pradesh Land Transfer Regulation, 1959. However, the State 
Government issued an order in 1969 that in the ‘case of 
Government lands in the Scheduled Areas alrea encrqached 
upon by non-tribals, while persons other shan landless 
poor persons should be straightaway evicted from the lands 
occupied by them, landless poor persons should not be evic- 
ted from the lands under their occupation upto ρα maximum 
extent of 2.5 acres of wet or 5 acres of dry land, including 
other lands, if any, already owned by them, unless and 
until such lands were needed for assignment to tribals. 
The State Government in another order issued in 1971 decided 
that non-Scheduled Tribe poor persons in the Scheduled 
Areas of the State should not be evicted from the lands 
in their occupation upto the limits specified above if 
they had been in occupation of such lands for a period 
of not less than ten years and that tribal applicants might 
be assigned other lands in the same village or in the neigh- 
bouring villages. In 1974 the State Government decided 
that in the case of landless poor Scheduled Caste persons 
the condition of the ten-year period was not to be insisted 
upon and they were not to be evicted if they had been in 
possession of such lands since 1969. In 1979 the State 
Government issued yet another order in partial modification 
of the earlier orders to the effect that non-tribal landless 
poor in occupation of lands in the Scheduled Areas upto 
5 acres of wet land or 10 acres of dry land should not 
be evicted for the time being under the provisions of the 
above mentioned Regulation of 1959. This order was chall- 
enged in the State High Court and was quashed on 5-12-84. 
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Although the judgment of the High Court was circulated 
to all the Collectors in the Scheduled Areas for information 
on 7-2-85, the order had not yet been formally withdrawn 
by the State Government. Thus even though the State 
Government order of 1979 had become inoperative, the fact 
that it had not yet been withdrawn created an impression 
that the issue of land alienation was not being taken se- 
riously and that even if the field officers ignored the 
implementation of this important Regulation, the Government 
were not likely to take a serious note of this default. 
On 12-9-87 I wrote to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
requesting him that a formal notification should be issued 
by the State Government immediately withdrawing the Govern- 
ment order of 1979, in order to remove the above impression. 
A reply is awaited. 


18. In Kerala the State Government had enacted the Kerala 
Scheduled Tribes (Restriction on Transfer of Lands and 
Restoration of Alienated Lands) Act, 1975. But it received 
the assent of the President only in November 31985. The 
State Government informed that the Act had been brought 
into force retrospectively with effect from 1-1-82 on the 
issue of the Government Notification in January 1986. 
Necessar Rules under the Aet known as Kerala Scheduled 
Tribes Restriction on Transfer of Lands and 'Restoration 
of Alienated Lands) Rules, 1986 came into force on the 
issue of the State Government's Notification on 18-10-86. 


19. In Maharashtra the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code and 
Tenancy Laws (Amendment) Act, 1974 provided for restoration 
to a Scheduled Tribe person of his agricultural land invol- 
ved in illegal transfer to a non-tribal, effected any ‘time 
before 6-7-1974. Similarly the Maharashtra Restoration 
of Lands to Scheduled Tribes Act, 1974 provided for resto- 
ration to a Scheduled Tribe person, of his agricultural 
land lawfully transferred to a non-tribal by way of sale, 
mortgage, gift, etc., effected between 1-4-57 and 6-7-74. 
The State Government informed that representations were 
received by them from persons affected by implementation 
of the above laws, particularly the latter Act, stating 
that a large number of non-tribals were rendered landless 
in the process of restoration of lands to the tribals. 
It was also reported that some of these non-tribals, as 
a result, lost their means of livelihood. In order to 
give relief to the affected non-tribal persons the State 
Government issued a circular on 31-7~86 to the effect that 
no fresh proceedings under the above two Acts should be 
taken up. However, the cases already initiated before 
the issue of these instructions were to continue. Since 
these instructions adversely affected the interests of 
the Scheduled Tribe persons whose lands had been alienated, 
I took up the matter with the State Government requesting 
them to withdraw the above circular containing these instru- 
ctions. The State Government agreed to my request and 
withdrew the circular on 4-6-87 and the implementation 
of the above mentioned two Acts was resumed forthwith. 
The Collectors were also directed to issue necessary instru- 
ctions to the Revenue officers concerned to decide the 
cases under the two Acts expeditiously. 
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20. The issue of alienation of tribal lands was discussed 
jn the Conferences of State Revenue Ministers in May 1985 
and November 1986. In pursuance of the decisions taken 
in these conferences the Government of India advised the 
State Governments to plug loopholes in the existing legal 
provisions, to make adequate administrative arrangements 
for speedy and effective implementation thereof and to 
create sufficient awareness among the tribals to enable 
them to take advantage of these legal provisions. The 
following recommendations were made by the above conference 
held in May 1985: 


(i) A scrutiny of the existing provisions regarding banning 
of transfer of land belonging to tribals to non-tribals 
and its implementation with particular reference to: 


(a) suo moto action, 

(b) extension of limitation period, 

(c) raising plea at any stage in proceedings before 
courts, 

(d) making State as a party in civil proceedings, 

(e) bringing trespass within the ambit of law, and 

(f) physical restoration of land free from encumbran- 
ces 

be completed by 31-12-85 and necessary legislation 

for these and to plug loopholes be,enacted by 31-12-86. 


(11) Survey may be undertaken to detect old cases which 
could be taken up under the law. 


(11i)Continuous review of legislative and executive measures 
be undertaken. 


(iv) Updating of land records of the Scheduled Areas be 
completed in & phased manner by the end of the Seventh 
Plan. 


(v) Complete reports on the recommendations of the Commi- 
ssioner for Scheduled Castes. and Scheduled Tribes 
be sent by the concerned State Governments/UT Adminis- 
trations so as to reach the Union Department of Rural 
Development by 30-6-85. 


21. The Revenue Ministers! Conference held in November 
1986 made the following recommendations: 


(i) Suggestions made in May 1985 in respect of giving 
protection to tribals concerning their rights on land 
should be implemented without delay, if not already 
done. 


(ii) Administrative and judicial machinery should be suitab- 
ly strengthened to detect cases of alienation under 
the existing laws and for speedy disposal of these 
cases respectively. 


(iii)Effective arrangements including deterrent legal 
provisions should be made for ensuring that tribals 
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were not evicted from land restored to them. In the 
context of the concern expressed about growing alie- 
nation of tribal lands, in spite of the existence 
of protective provisions, sufficient awareness must 
be created among the tribals about their legal rights. 


(iv) While taking action to restore land to tribals from 
which they have been dispossessed the law of limitation 
and any other law seeking to nullify protective 
provisions should not apply. Suitable legislative 
proposals must be undertaken by the States for such 
enabling provisions. | 


(v) All steps should be taken for speedy disposal of eases 
arising out of alienation of tribal lands so that 
such lands can be restored to them under the existing 
legal provisions and the possession of tribals over 
the restored lands can be effectively protected. 
Most of the States did not consider setting up of 
special courts necessary because the disposal of such 
cases is done by the Revenue Courts. However, where 
such arrangements do not exist and the cases are tria- 
ble by judicial courts, special courts may be set 
up. Appellate and revisionary forums should be cur- 
tailed to ensure speedy implementation of protective 
laws in favour of tribals. 


TREE PATTA SCHEME 

22. In pursuance of the recommendation of the Revenue 
Ministers' Conference held in May 1985 a Group was set 
up by the Union Department of Rural Development| to evolve 
guidelines for a Tree Patta Scheme to give usufructuary 
rights in trees planted on unculturable wastelands belonging 
to Government, Panchayats and the community--including land 
alongside roads and canals, in order to give a vested int- 
erest to individuals and provide an incentive to grow and 
protect trees, mainly of fuelwood, fruit and fodder species. 
The Report of the Group containing the guidelines, terms 
and conditions, model format and model form of legislation 
was sent by the Department to all the State Governments/UT 
Administrations recommending its adoption with such modifi- 
cations as might be considered necessary to suit the local 
situation. 


23. The salient features of the Tree Patta Scheme as per 
the guidelines issued by the Union Department of Ruftal 
Development are given below: 


(1) The scheme shall be applicable to growing trees on 
Government, Panchayat or community wastelands in rural 
areas including Bhoodan land, surplus ceiling land 
. is lying in small scattered fragments and land 
along roads and canal embankments. It would not be 
applicable to growing trees on lands belonging $o 
Government, Panchayat or community which have been 
leased out or on lands on which there is a title or 
interest of a private person. Ë 
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(2) Culturable or productive agricultural lands should 
not be diverted for growing trees. 


(3) Im the case of lands belonging to the Central Govern- 
ment prior consent of the Central Government shall 
be obtained. 


(4) The scheme will not apply to lands covered by the 
Forest (Conservation) Act, 1980. 


(5) Beneficiaries shall include rural poor, i.e., as defi- 
ned under the IRDP—landless agricultural labour, small 
and marginal farmers., 


(6) Fifty per cent of the allottees shall be SCs and STs and 
302 allottees women. l 


(7) Block level committees will select beneficiaries on 
the recommendation of the village level committees. 


(8) Units of not more tnan one hectare or 1 Km. strip 
will be allotted to an individual beneficiary. 


(9) Tree planting permit will be issued by the appropriate 
authority in favour of the beneficiary who should 
plant trees thereon within a period of two years and: 
after verification of plants in the field, tree pattas 
will be granted for a period co-terminus with the 
silvicultural life of the tree. 


(10) Breach of any condition of the tree planting permit 

~ or tree pattas will render the beneficiary liable 

for punishment, i.e., fine, simple imprisonment and 
eviction. l 


(11) Pattadar will have the right only to the usufruct 
of trees but no other right on the land itself. 


(12) Trees can be hypothecated to a bank/financial insti- 
tution for raising loan. 


(13) To ensure proper implementation recommendations have 
been made to create the following nodal agencies at 
different levels: 


(a) Department of Rural Development to be the nodal 
agency at the Government of India level, 


(b) State level committee with Secretary, Rural Deve- 
lopment, as Convener with Secretaries of Revenue, 
Forest and PWD Departments as members, 


(e) District level committee with Collector as the 
head with the Project Directors, DRDA/ITDP and 
representatives of other Government Departments 
as members, 


(a) Blóck level committee with representatives from 
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all Departments and Panchayat Haj institutions, 


(e) A Revenue official to be placed with the BDO to 
look after this scheme and depending on the work- 
load, a Forest official can also be placed at 
the Block level. 


24. According to the information furnished by the Ministry 
of Environment & Forests the scheme has been introduced 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. In Tamil Nadu 
rights similar to tree patta have been granted under the 
Revenue Code by introducing an amendment in June, 1986. 
The Governments of Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala and West Bengal 
and the Administrations of Arunachal Pradesh, Delhi and 
Lakshadweep expressed their inability to adopt this scheme 
because of tenurial problems and non-availability of land. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 

25. Agricultural labourers being in the unorganised sector 
and scattered all over rural areas have very little barga- 
ining power in the absence of a viable organisation. Most 
of them, therefore, depend on Government machinery for 
benefits in the shape of fixation of minimum wages, etc. 
According to the 1981 Census 48.2% of the total Scheduled 
Caste workers and 32.6% of the total Scheduled Tribe workers 
were agricultural labourers. The percentages of SC and 
ST agricultural labourers among the total number of agri- 
cultural labourers in the country were 32.88% and 12.932 
respectively. Disputes over payment of minimum wages to 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe agricultural labou- 
rers constitute one of the important causes of atrocities 
on members of these communities. Under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948 the State Governments concerned had to fix the 
minimum wages for labourers in their respective States. 
Under Section 3 of the Act the State Governments were requi- 
red to review, at such intervals as they might think fit 
but not exceeding five years, the minimum rates of wages 
and revise these, if necessary. A table giving State-wise 
information regarding the minimum wages for unskilled work- 
ers as on 20-5-87 as furnished by the Ministry of Labour 
may be seen at Annexure III. 


26. The disparity in wages and the formulation of a nation- 
al minimum wage/regional minimum wages were discussed in 
the past ih various forums. In pursuance of the suggestion 
of the National Commission on Labour, 1969 that a uniform 
monetary rate of remuneration for the country as a whole 
was neither feasible nor desirable and that efforts should 
be made to fix regional minimum wages in different homo- 
geneous regions in each State, the matter was later discu- 
ssed in the 28th session of the Indian Labour Conference 
held in November 1985. It recommended that till such time 
as a national minimum wage was feasible, it would be desi- 
rable to have regional minimum wages for which the Central 
Government could lay down the guidelines. The matter was 
considered in the meetings of the State Labour Secretaries 
held in April 1987 and the Labour Ministers! Conference 
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held in May 1987. The guidelines for the regional minimum 
wages were circulated by the Ministry of Labour in the 
light of the conclusions of the Labour Ministers! Conferen- 
ce. These, however, did not have any statutory backing 
as the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 did not provide for fixation 
ui regional minimum wages. These guidelines are given 
below: 


(a) There will be six Regional Minimum Wages Advisory 
Boards with the nodal States shown within brackets: 
Eastern Region (West Bengal), North Eastern Region 
(Assam), Southerfi Region (Tamil Nadu), Northern Region 
(Haryana), Western Region (Maharashtra) and Central 
Region (Uttar Pradesh). The meetings of the Boards 
will be chaired hy the Labour Secretaries of the States 
where they are held. The Board will comprise six 
representatives each of employers and workers, one 
representative from each State Government/UT Aim. ard the 
Director/Deputy Secretary concerned from the Government 
of India. 


(b) Regional Minimum Wages may be fixed. employment-wise 
for selected employments within a region. The Regional 
Minimum Wages Advisory Boards may select such employ- 
ments which are spread over more than two States in 
a region or in which wide differential causes flight 
of industry/business from one State to another. 


(c) After the initial fixation of the regional minimum 
wages the Boards may meet at least twice a year to 
review the situation. 


(d) In fixing the regional minimum wages the boards should 
take into account the prevailing wage rates in the 
particular employment in different States of the region 
and the neighbouring regions, the capacity to pay, 
requirement of skill for the employment, hazards 
invoived, etc. 


(e) The Regional Boards may keep the concept of poverty 
line in mind while determining the minimum wages. 


(f) The minimum wages so fixed may he related to a parti- 
cular level of A11 India Consumer Price Index Number 
compiled by the Labour Bureau, Shimla. However, 
the States may raise the wage whenever there is 4% 
rise of 50 points in the price index. The f xatin 
and revision of wages may be done by each State í »veru- 
ment by following the usual procedure under the l nimam 
Wages Act, 1948 while keeping the recommendat on of 


the Board in view. 


27. The above Labour Ministers! Conference, inter alias, 
also recommended that in order to raise the status of the 
unorganised labour it was essential to implement the labour 
laws which most closely concerned them. Among these were 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948; Inter-State Migrant Workmen 
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(Regulation of Employment and Conditions of Service) Act, 
1979; the Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 
1970; the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976; the 
Child Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act, 1986; the 
Beedi and Cigar Workers (Conditions of  Employment)Aet, 
1986. The following action by the Central and State 
Governments was recommended by the conference to remove 
the difficulties faced in the implementation of the Minimum 
Wages Act: 


(a) Removing the lack of awareness among labour as well 
as employers of the provisions of the Minimum Wages 
Act and other Acts affecting unorganised labour, 
through a sustained publicity campaign both by the 
Central and State Governments; 


(b) Strengthening and upgrading enforcement machinery 
of the State Governments with assistance from the 
Central Government as may be required; 


(ο) Ensuring that inspection staff have the necessary 
mobility by giving them transport facility and extend- 
ing to them security in the course of their work invol- 
ving enforcement of the Minimum Wages Act and other 
legislation governing agricultural and other labour 
especially in rural areas. The Central Government 
may consider extending suitable assistance to the 
State Governments for this. 


(dà) The assistance of other Departments of the State 
Governments like the Revenue Department, Rural Develop- 
ment Department and Welfare Department should also 
be taken, depending upon the ‘conditions obtaining 
in individual States/Union Territories for the effec- 
tive enforcement and implementation of the laws above 
mentioned. 


Atroeities on SCs and STs on account of agrarian tensions 


28. The persistence of serious social and economic in- 
equalities in rural areas has given rise to tensions between 
different classes. Although legislative and executive 


measures have been taken by various States to check aliena- 
tion of tribal lands to non-tribals and to restore alienated 
lands back to the Scheduled Tribes, they have to face many 
difficulties in obtaining the actual possession of the 
allotted lands. Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe persons 
have thus to face many atrocities at the hands of the vested 
interests on account of these reasons as well as due to 
non-payment of the prescribed minimum wages. A large number 
of representations from the SC/ST victims of such atrocities 
were received in this organisation. Such cases were also 
reported in the press. An illustrative Statewise list 
of 58 cases is given in Annexure IV alongwith a brief acc- 
ount of each case. 


` ALLOTMENT OF HOUSE-SITES TO LANDLESS WORKERS 
29. The National Housing Policy lays special emphasis 
on the provision of house-sites to the Scheduled Castes 
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and Scheduled Tribes, freed bonded labourers and landless 
labourers including artisans and provision of financial 
assistance for house-construction to them on suitable loan- 
cum-subsidy basis. Under the scheme of Allotment of House- 
Site-cum-Construction Assistance for Landless Workers an 
allocation of Rs.576.90 crores was made for the Seventh 
Five Year Plan period. Απ expenditure of Rs.245.10 crores 
was incurred under the scheme during the first two years 
of the Seventh Plan. A total of 148.47 lakh families were 
provided house-sites by various States/Union Territories 
upto the end of 1986-87. The number of SC/ST families 
provided house-sites during the years 1983-84 to 1985-86 
and 1986-87 under the scheme in various States, in respect 
of which information is available, may be seen in the table 


below: Table 5 


Νο, of SC and ST families provided 
house-sites during 


S.No. — State/UT 1983-84 to 1985-86 1986-87 
SC ST SC ST 
1 2 4 5 6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 2,59,341 1,17,206 60,311 18,138 

2. Assam Nil 11, 733 NA NA 

3. Bihar 37,673 6,035 6,577 666 

4 Gujarat 7,163 5, 727 6,174 7,427 

5. Haryana |. 86,981 κα 1,290 x 

β. Himachal Pradesh Nil Ντ] ΝΑ ΝΑ 

7 Jammu & Kashmir : 94 2 NA " 
8. Karnataka 1, 75,021 N11 NA NA 

9. Kerala 6, 760 97? NA ΝΑ 
10. Madhya Pradesh 47,558 49,127 3,368 3, 708 
To Maharashtra 5,420 1,950 NA NA 
12. Orissa 34,808 16,864 16,105 NA 
13. Punjab Nil x Nil x 
14. Rajasthan 36,248 16,836 21,395 9, 227 
15. Tamil Nadu 1,95,252 2,803  1,13,131 NA 
16. Tripura NA NA NA NA 
17; Uttar Pradesh 1,33,038 4,287 48, 988 53 
18. West Bengal 12,115 5, 908 2,795 788 


m"""---"""-"-"--"-"—— 72 a τα... 7 U 
* not applicable 
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INDIRA AWAAS YOJANA 

30. The scheme known as Indira Awaas Yojana was launched 
during the Seventh Plan as part of the Rural Landless Emplo- 
yment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) for construction of houses 
for SCs and STs and freed bonded labourers in rural areas. 
It was envisaged to construct one million houses during 
the Seventh Plan under ‘the scheme. During the first two 
years of the Plan an expenditure of Rs.195.04 crores was 
incurred on the scheme. Upto December 1986 about 3.50 
lakh houses were sanctioned by the Government of India 
Spread over various States/UTs. According to the guidelines 
issued by the Union Department of Rural Development the 
identification of beneficiaries should be based on their 
economic condition so that the poorest among the poor are 
selected for the scheme in open Gram Sabha meetings. As 
far as possible construction of houses is to ke taken up 
by beneficiaries themselves under technical supervision 
provided by the State Government. In case it is not possib- 
le for beneficiaries to construct the houses, the construct- 
ion can be taken up by the rural engineering organisation, 
etc., of the State Government. But even in such cases 
beneficiaries should be engaged as workers in the construct- 
ion of houses to the maximum possible extent. In the imple- 
mentation of the scheme the habitat concpet is to be follow- 
ed, which implies proper clustering and arrangement of 
the houses in space for economy of design and construction 
cost, keeping in mind ventilation, natural lighting, etc., 
and also other basic necessities such as rudimentary draina- 
ge, toilets, storage lofts, means of waste disposal and 
plantation of trees, all weather road link to the village 
from the main road, ete. 


315 The type and design of the houses for each region 
are to be worked out by the State Governments. The Central 
Government provide funds upto a ceiling of Rs.7,200 per 
unit subject to the RLEGP guidlines for the maximum ceiling 
of non-wage expenditure of 502. However, the unit cost 
of assistanee may be increased upto Rs.9,000 for housing 
in hill areas, difficult and remote areas, black cotton 
soil areas, etc., with the prior approval of the Central 
Committee on RLEGP. The above additional requirement of 
funds for housing or for non-wage component over 50%, if 
any, is to be met by the State Governments from their 
own funds, contribution of beneficiaries, loans from the 
HUDCO or other State Corporations responsible for rural 
housing. Infrastructural developments like land levelling, 
provision of drainage, site development, construction of 
internal roads, water supply, etc., are funded in addition 
to the unit cost of the house indicated above, to the extent 
of Rs.3,000 or 504 of the ceiling approved by the HUDCO 


for rural housing per unit, by the Central Government 
under the RLEGP, subject to the minimum wage expenditure 
of 502. The requirement that the wage expenditure will 


not be less than 507 of the expenditure applies to the 
cost of house construction and infrastructural development 
taken together for the annual programme of a Block. The 
State projects are, therefore, prepared on the basis of 
Block-wise projections and taking into account the type/des- 
ign for different regions. The unit cost, type, design, 
infrastructure, etc., are approved by the Central Committee 
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on RLEGP as part of the RLEGP projects to be submitted 
by the States. The additióna] requirements of funds and 
the arrangements of funds by the States are also considered 
by the Central Committee. 


32. The scheme is being implemented through the DRDAs 
in most of the States except a few States. In Andhra 
Pradesh it is being implemented by the Housing Corporation 
while in Uttar Pradesh by the Rural Housing Board. In 
Karnataka the Land Development Department is implementing 
it. The working of the scheme was reviewed by the Union 
Department of Rural Development on the basis of reports 
submitted by the inspecting officers of the Department. 
The ‘shortcomings observed by the Department on the basis 
of these reports were: (i) lack of planning, (ii) improper 
cluster lay-out, (iii) lack of infrastructure facility, 
(iv) lack of latrines/chulhas/storage facility, (v) in 
some latrines only one leach pit being provided instead 
of two, (vi) lack of soak pits for kitchen and bath, 
(vii) lack of ventilation, (viii) poor workmanship and 
quality, (ix) in a few clusters the new tile roofing already 
sagging and not set properly, (x) improper design of smoke- 
less chulhas, (xi) lack of involvement of beneficiaries, 
(xii) inappropriate techniques of construction with exce- 
ssive use of cement and steel, (xiii) bought-out approach 
instead of make-out approach resulting in use of high cost 
materials involving long distance transportation rather 
than use of low cost local materials, (xiv) deficiency 
in the employment aspect and (xv) lack- of development of 
micro habitat with linkages to social forestry, fishery 
development, workshed facility, approach roads, etc. 
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ANNEXURE I 


State-wise land ceiling limits as against the national 
guidelines of 1972 and lower limits suggested by the 
Government of India 








Irrigated Irrigated Dry Jam 

with two with ane 

crops crop 
Suggested in ` 4.05 to 7.28 10.93 21.85: 
of 1972 
Suggested 5.00 7.5 12 
lower ceilings 
Actual Ceilings 
Andhra Pradesh 4.05 to 7.28 6.07 to 10.93 14.16 to 21.85 
Assam 6.7) 6.7 6.74 
Bihar 6.07 to 7.28 10.12 12.14 to 18.21 
Gujarat 4.05 to 7.29 6.07 to 10.93 8.09 to 21.85 
Haryana 7.25 10.9 21.8 
Himachal Pradesh 4405 6.07 12.14 to 28.33 
Jamu & Kashmir 3.6 to 5.06 - 5.95 to 9.20 

In Ladakh 7.7 hec. 

Karrateka 4.05 to 8.10 10.12 to 12.14 21.85 
Kerala 4.8 to. 6.07 4.86 to 6.07 4486 to 6.07 
Madhya Pradesh 7.28 10.93 21.85 
Maharashtra 7.28 10.93 21.85 
Manipur 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Orissa 4405 6.07 12.14 to 18.21 
Punjab 7.00 11.0 20,50 
Rajasthan 7.28 10.93 21.85 to "70.82 
Tamil Nadu 4.86 12.14 24.28 
Sikkim 5.06 = 20.23 
Tripura 4.00 4400 12.00 
Uttar Pradesh 7.30 10.95 18.25 
West Bengal 5.00 5.0 7.00 


Note:(1) The actual ceiling limits for lands having two crops and single crop respectively 
irrigated in Karrataka ard Uttar Pradesh are margimlly higher due to classifica- 
tion of land. : 

(2) The actuel ceiling limits in respect of dry land in Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan 
are higher due to hilly terrain and being desert also respectively. 

(3) In West Bengal ceiling limits are not dependent upon crop potential. The ceiling 
is based œ the size of family and is different for irrigated and non-irrigated land. 


(*P3u00) 
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ANNEXURE IV 


Brief accounts of some cases of atrocities on SCs and STs 





on account of land related problems 


Andhra Pradesh 


(1) A representation was received in March 1987 from some 
Scheduled Tribe residents of village Hothi 'K! Zahee- 
rabad Mandal, District Medak, stating that some 
Government wasteland was allotted to them and recorded 
in their names in 1965. It was alleged that some non- 
tribal landlords who gave loans to these Scheduled 
Tribe persons on surety of this land later disposse- 
ssed them of the land by obtaining their signatures 
on blank papers fraudulently. The matter was referred 
to the Collector, Medak. A reply was awaited. 


Bihar 


(2) A representation was received in February 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Jailgarha, Dis- 
trict Dhanbad, alleging that a piece of land which 
was allotted to him by the Gram Panchayat about 30 
years ago had been forcibly encroached upon by a non- 
Scheduled Caste landlord. The matter was referred 
to the Collector, Dhanbad. A reply was awaited. 


(3) A representation was received in May 1986 from a Sch- 
eduled Caste resident of village Subhanipur, District 
Samastipur, in which it was stated that his uncle 
mortgaged two pieces of cultivable land to a landiord 
for Rs.28 and Rs.15 respectively. After expiry of 
the stipulated time they had been requesting the land- 
lord to return their mortgaged land on repayment of 
the loan. But even after 30 to 35 years the land was 
not restored. The matter was referred to the Collec- 
tor, Samastipur. A reply was awaited. 


(4) A representation was received in June 1986 from some 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Patra, P.C.Bihta, 
District Patna, alleging that, some villagers had en- 
croached on some portions of their lands. They had 
requested to get the encroachment removed. The matter 
was referred to the District Magistrate, Patna. A 
reply was awaited. 


(5) A representation was received in August 1986 from a 
Scheduled Tribe resident of village Hinu, Doranda, 
Ranchi, that some land purchased by his father in 1946 
and registered in his name in the revenue records had 
been illegally encroached on by a non-tribal. The 
matter was taken up with the Collector, Ranchi, who 
informed that the possession of the land had since 
been restored to the representationist. 
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Haryana 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


A representation was received in July 1985 from some 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Kashipur, Tahsil 
Atarchata, District Faridabad, alleging that the agri- 
cultural land ailotted to them was being forcibly 
cultivated by some dominant and moneyed villagers who 
were conspiring to sell the land. The matter was 
referred to the Deputy Commissioner, Faridabad. A 
reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in July 1985 from some 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Kherhar, Tahsil 
Bahadurgarh, District Rohtak, alleging that some non- 
Scheduled Caste persons had forcibly occupied their 
plots of lands allotted to them under the 20-Point 
Programme. These persons were also threatening then. 
The matter was referred to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Rohtak, who informed that the matter was sub judice 
and the final outcome was awaited. 


A representation was received in August 1985 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Pailak, Tahsil 
Palwal, District Faridabad, alleging that he had been 
forcibly dispossessed of the land allotted to him 
under the 20-Point Programme by the local Sarpanch 
who had sold the land to some other non-Scheduted 
Caste persons. In spite of his complaints to the 
district authorities no action was alleged to have 
been taken. He had requested for the restoration of 
the land to hin. The matter was referred to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Faridabad. A reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in August 1985 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Bahadurgarh, Dis- 
trict Rohtak, alleging that a non-Scheduled Caste 
person had forcibly occupied his land. He had comp- 
lained many a time to-the Tahsildar about this but 
in vain. The matter was referred to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Rohtak. <A reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in October 1986 from 
some Scheduled Caste residents of village Daboda 
Khurd, District Rohtak, aileging that some lands 
allotted to them by the Gram Panchayat under the 20- 
Point Programme had been illegally encroached on by 
some non-Scheduled Caste persons of that village with 
the collusion of the Sarpanch. The matter was refe- 
rred to the Deputy Commissioner, Rohtak. A reply was 
awaited. 


A representation was received in November 1986 from 
the President, Akhil Bharatiya Anusuchit Jati and 
Backward Classes Seva Dal, Nilokheri, District Karnal, 
alleging illegal encroachment on land allotted to the 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Shahpur Sirsi 
in Karnal District under the 20-Point Programme, by 
some non-Scheduled Caste persons of that village. 
The matter was taken up with the Deputy Commissioner, 
Karnal, who informed that the case was sub judice and 
the final outcome was awaited. 
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(12) A representation was received in January 1987 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Ladhuvas Ahir, 
P.O. Saharanvas, District Mahendragarh, alleging that 
5 Bighas of surplus land allotted to him in 1979 had 
been forcibly encroached upon by a non-Scheduled Caste 
landlord. The matter was taken up with the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mahendragarh, who reported that the 
possession of the disputed land had since been resto- 
red to the representationist. 


Madhya Pradesh 


(13) A representation was received in February 1987 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Mangrol, Dist- 
rict Morena, alleging that some part of his ancestral 
land registered in his name in the revenue records 
had been illegally encroached on by a non-Scheduled 
Caste person with the collusion of the village Pat- 
wari. The matter was referred to the Collector, 
Morena. A reply was awaited. 


Orissa 


(14) A representation was received in February 1987 from 
a Scheduled Tribe resident of village Siripur, Dist- 
rict Keonjhar, alleging that a piece of recorded land 
measuring 4 acres located in Baniapat Mauza which was 
in the possession of her father since 1922 Settlement 
operations and the possession of which passed on to 
her and her sister after her father's death, was 
illegally encroached on by a non-tribal in May 1984. 
He also constructed a house on the land. The matter 
was referred to the Collector, Keonjhar. A reply was 
awaited. 

Rajasthan 

(15) A representation was received in May 1985 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Dulapura, Tahsil 
Ramgarh, District Sikar, alleging that some non-Sche- 
duled Caste persons had forcibly occupied his land. 
He had sent an application to the Gram Panchayat who 
had given a decision in his favour. But instead of 
accepting the decision these people had allegedly 
beaten nim. The police also did not file any case 
against these persons. The matter was referred to 
the District Magistrate, Sikar. A reply was awaited. 


(16) A representation was received from a Scheduled Caste 
resident of Barmer alleging that some mnon-Scheduled 
Caste persons had entered into his house at night on 
17-9-85, beat him and his family members and also tri- 
ed to murder them. These persons had also occupied 
his land. He had requested for protection to him and 
his family members and for restoration of his land. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Barmer, who informed that all the culprits had been 
arrested and charge sheets served on them. The matter 
was sub judice and the final outcome was awaited. 
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(17) A representation was received in October 1985 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Kulama, Tahsil 
Kama, District Bharatpur, alleging that some non-- 
Scheduled Caste residents of the village had encroa- 
ched on a piece of the house site allotted to him. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Bharatpur, whose reply was awaited. 


(18) A representation was received in January 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Ghuma, Tahsil 
Sapotra, District Sawaimadhopur, alleging that an ex- 
Sarpanch had forcibly occupied his land for which the 
court had already given judg-ment in his favour. He 
had requested for the restoration of his land to him. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Sawaimadhopur, who informed that the case was sub 
judice and the final outcome was awaited. 


(19) A representation was received in March 1986 from 
Dr.Ambedkar Seva Samiti, Dhankiya, Jaipur, alleging 
forcible dispossession from the land allotted to a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Sinvar, District 
Jaipur, in June 1965, by a non-Scheduled Caste person. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Jaipur, whose reply was awaited. 


(20) A representation was received in December 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of viilage Patoos, District 
Pali, alleging that his land measuring 5 Bighas which 
was allotted to him by the State Government had been 
illegally encroached on by some non-Scheduled Caste 
persons. The matter was referred to the District 
Magistrate, Pali, whose reply was awaited. ` 


Tamil Nadu 


(21) It was reported in the press in November 1985 that 
large areas of land belonging to marginal tribal far~ 
mers were being purchased by non-tribal outsiders in 
Coimbatore District, as a result of which the tribal 
cultivators were being reduced to the position of 
agricultural labourers. The matter was taken up with 
the State Government and the Collector of Coimbatore 
District. A reply was awaited. 

ar Pradesh 
) A complaint was received in May 1985 from some Sche- 

duled Caste residents cf village Sinorwa, District 
Gorakhpur, alleging atrocities committed on them by 
some influential and powerful persons at the time of 
consolidation of holdings. It was alleged that the 
Scheduled Caste persons were threatened with dire 
consequences if they tried to get their names entered 
in the official land records. The case was referred 
to the Collector, Gorakhpur,whose reply was awaited. 


t 


Utt 
(22 


(23) A representation was received in January 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Khalikpur Khurd, 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 
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P.O. Mustafahad, District Rai Bareli, alleging that 
agricultural land allotted to him by the State Govern- 
ment had been grabbed by a non-Scheduled Caste person. 
He had requested for restoration of his land and pro- 
tection of his life. The matter was referred to the 
District Magistrate, Rai Bareli, who replied that the 
case fell in the jurisdiction of the civil court and 
the applicant should file a case in the court. The 
applicant was informed accordingly. 


A representation was received in, January 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Mazra Mohammad 
Ali, District Nainital, alleging that a non-Scheduled 
Caste person had occupied his land forcibly. He had 
also been threatening to murder him. He had requested 
for security of his life and restoration of his land. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Nainital, whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in February 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Haripura Harsan, 
Tahsil Bazpur, District Nainital, alleging that some 
portion of the land allotted to him had been forcibly 
occupied by some, persons who had also been threatening 
to kill him. He had requested for the protection of 
his life and the restoration of his land. The matter 
was referred to the District Magistrate, Nainital, 
whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in Febraury 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Pakri Buzurg, 
District Azamgarh, alleging that his land had been 
grabbed forcibly by some persons of the same village. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Azamgarh, whose final reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in March 1986 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Khambari, P.S. 
Bazpur, District Nainital, alleging that some persons 
had occupied his land after the death of his father 
and he had got its possession back with the help of 
the police. These persons had been allegedly trying 
to murder him and they had attacked him several times. 
He had requested for protection of his life. The 
matter was referred to the District Magistrate, Naini- 
tal, whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in March 1986 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Serawal, District 
Allahabad, alleging that a non-Scheduled Caste person 
had occupied the land allotted to his father by the 
Gram Sabha. The applicant was also threatened that 
he would be murdered. The matter was referred to the 
District Magistrate, Allahabad, whose reply was 
awaited. 


A representation was received in March 1986 from some 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Logava, Tahsil 
Manjhanpur, District Allahabad, alleging that some 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 
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rich landlords of the village had been forcing them 
to work in their fields on meagre wages. They had 
been threatening them that if they did not do so they 
would be kicked out of the village. The matter was 
referred to the District Magistrate, Allahabad, who 
informed that the case was sub judice. 


In March 1986 the General Secretary, All India Safai 
Mazdoor Congress, Delhi, represented to this office 
on behalf of some Scheduled Caste residents of village 
Pipli, Tahsil Khair, District Aligarh, that they were 
allotted some land under the 20-Point Programme in 
1975 which was alleged to have been illegally encro- 
ached upon by some caste Hindu landlords. The case 
was referred to the District Magistrate, Aligarh, 
whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in April 1986 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Padainia (Bhagat 
Tola), P.S.Gola Bazar, District Gorakhpur, alleging 
that some non-Scheduled Caste persons had forcibly 
occupied his land on which he had been living along- 
with his three brothers for the last 15 years. These 
people had been threatening to demolish his house. 
He had requested for restoration of his land. The 
matter was referred to the District Magistrate, Gora- 
khpur, whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in April 1986 from two 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Haripura, Tahsil 
Bazpur, District Nainital, alleging that some persons 
had forcibly occupied their land, even though the 
court had given a decision in favour of one of the 
Scheduled Caste persons. They had requested for 
restoration of their land and also for free legal aid. 
The matter was referred to the District Magistrate, 
Nanital, who informed that the case was sub judice 
and the final outcome was awaited. 


A representation was received in May 1986 from a 
Scheduled Caste resident of village Rudragarh Nausi, 
District Gonda, alleging that a part of his ancestral 
land was forcibly encroached on by a non-Scheduled 
Caste person who also wanted to encroach on the re- 
maining part of the land. The matter was referred 
to the District Magistrate, Gonda, who informed that 
the matter was sub judice and the final outcome was. 
awaited. 


A representation was received in June 1986 from the 
Uttar Pradesh Anusuchit and Dalit Varga Kalyan Samiti, 
Bhagatpur Tanda, District Moradabad, alleging that 
the land allotted under the 20-Point Programme to 
Scheduled Caste residents of village Akka Fattu Hafi- 
zpur, District Moradabad, had been encroached on 
forcibly by some non-Scheduled Caste persons. The 
matter was taken up with the District Magistrate, 
Moradabad, whose reply was awaited. 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 
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A representation was received in July 1986 from the 
Akhil Bharatiya Harijan and Shoshit Varga Utthan 
Samiti, Bazpur, District Nainital, alleging encroach- 
ment of agricultural land belonging to a Scheduled 
Caste resident of village Darhiyal in Rampur District 
by a non-Scheduled Caste person. The matter was taken 
up with the District Magistrate, Rampur, who informed 
that the possession of the land had since been res- 
tored to the applicant. 


A representation was received in August 1986 from the 
Akhil Bharatiya Harijan and Shoshit Varga Utthan 
Samiti, Bazpur, District Nainital, alleging illegal 
encroachment by a caste Hindu on about 0.87 acre land 
allotted to a Scheduled Caste resident of village 
Rafatpur, Tahsil Bilaspur, District Rampur, under the 
20-Point Programme. The matter was referred to the 
District Magistrate, Rampur, who informed that the- 
possession of the disputed land had since been resto- 
red to the representationist. 


A representation was received in September 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Chhitona, Tappa 
Nikodi, District Gorakhpur, alleging that his land 
which was his ancestral property was forcibly occupied 
by some persons of the same village. They had also 
been threatening to murder him. He had requested for 
restoration of his land. The matter was referred to 
the District Magistrate, Gorakhpur. The final outcome 
was awaited. 


A representation was received in October 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Nagsar(Meer Rai) 
Tahsil Jamnia, District Ghazipur, alleging that 1.5 
acres of his ancestral land was forcibly encroached 
upon by some non-Scheduled Caste persons. He filed 
a case in the Civil Court which gave the verdict in 
his favour but he could not get possession of the land, 
The matter was taken up with the district authorities 
whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in October 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of village Gurvalia Tola, 
Banjara Patti, District Deoria, alleging that 0.7 acre 
land purchased by him and registered in his name in 
revenue records was fraudulently got transferred by 
a non-Scheduled Caste person in his name in revenue 
records in collusion with the Patwari. Later the 
applicant was also dispossessed of the land. The 
matter was taken up with the District Magistrate, 
Deoria, whose reply was awaited. 


A representation was received in October 1986 from 
some Scheduled Caste residents of village Dhindhala, 
District Meerut, alleging that some lands allotted 
to them and for which pattas were issued in their 
names were forcibly encroached on by some non-Schedu- 
led Caste persons. The matter was taken up with the 
District Magistrate, Meerut, whose reply was awaited. 
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(41) Some Scheduled Caste residents of village Jitiapur, 
Tahsil Harraiya, District Basti, represented in 
December 1986 that a non-Scheduled Caste person was 
trying to dispossess them of their ancestral lands 
forcibly and illegally. The matter was referred to 
the District Magistrate, Basti, who informed that the 
matter was sub judice and the final outcome was 
awaited. 


West Bengal 


(42) A representation was received in April 1985 from 26 
scheduled Caste and 12 Scheduled Tribe residents of 
village Chiknamati, P.O. Hardigachh, District Darjee- 
ling, alleging that the Government vested land in the 
village which they had been cultivating for about 30 
years had been included in West Dinajpur District 
during the last settlement operations. They had 
submitted several petitions to West Dinajpur district 
authorities for issuing pattas in their favour, but 
no action had been taken so far. Some outsiders from 
Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh and Bihar who were now re- 
siding in their village were trying to get the pattas 
in their names and to deprive their legal claims and 
title on the land. The matter was referred to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, and the District 
Magistrate, West Dinajpur, whose replies were awaited. 


(43) A representation was received in August 1985 from a 
Scheduled Tribe resident of village Atharo Khai, P.S. 
Siliguri, District Darjeeling, alleging that a non- 
tribal had been harassing him and his father and want- 
ed to grab the land on which he was having leasehold 
rights for the last 50 years. The representationist 
was also allegedly being implicated in false court 
cases. The matter was taken up with the Deputy Commi- 
ssioner, Darjeeling, whose reply was awaited. 


(44) A representation was received in October 1986 from 
some Scheduled Tribe residents of Thana  Falakata/ 
Birpara, District Jalpaiguri, alleging that their 
lands had been occupied by some brick kiln owners. 
They requested that their lands should be restored 
to then. The matter was referred to the District 
Magistrate, Jalpaiguri, who informed that action had 
been taken against unauthorised brick fields and that 
the Scheduled Castes & Tribes Welfare Officer, Ali- 
purduar, had been asked to take action regarding res- 
toration of land u/s 14 E of W.B.L.R.(Amendment) 
Act, 1986. 


Pondicherry 


(45) A representation was received in October 1986 from 
a Scheduled Caste resident of Padmini Nagar, Pondi- 
cherry, alleging that a piece of his ancestral land 
was illegally and forcibly encroached upon by a non- 
Scheduled Caste person with the collusion of the local 
police. The matter was reported by him to the Police 
but he could not get the possession of the land. The 
matter was taken up with the U.T.Administration who 
informed that the case was sub judice and the final outeome ws awnited. 


CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


The role of education in traditional societies was 
largely confined to cultural accomplishment. However, 
it had also been used as a source of power in matters reli- 
gious, economic and political. With the growing importance 
of technology which itself has been changing at a very 
fast rate education came to be acknowledged as a crucial 
investment for economic development. Acquisition of know- 
ledge in the early phase of life and continuing access 
to it later on are crucial for an individual's advancement 
in life. Education has yet another vital role for the 
weaker sections of the community. During the transformation 
of a traditional society into a modern one the traditional 
institutions are gradually replaced by formal institutions. 
The centre of authority passes over from the known informal 
traditional systems, albeit inequitous, to distant unknown 
formal systems which are based on principles of equity 
and justice. Yet the people may be seriously handicapped 
because of lack of understanding about their functioning 
and the class character of the people who may be occupying 
commanding position in the new system. In this context 
ignorance &bout the system is the biggest weakness of the 
weaker sections and, therefore, education assumes a crucial 
role as a key to the understanding of these institutions 
and elaiming of rights as members of a democratic society. 
Education is essential for liberation of the poor in the 
modern world, 


2. It was in realisation of this social and economic 
dynamics that universal and compulsory education for all 
children upto the age of 14 was enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion as a Directive Principle. It was expected that while 
the earlier sources of inequity in the social and economic 
life of the nation would be stamped out with suitable mea- 
sures in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, 
the new opportunities in the national life would be availa- 
ble to the people irrespective of their social and economic 
background on terms of equality according to their intrinsic 
merit. Education was expected to develop full potential 
of every child in the country so that an equitable place 
could be claimed by everyone according to merit.  Universal- 
isation of education has been accepted as a goal in all 
formal forums including the successive Five Year Plans. 
Nevertheless, the pace of universalisation has been extre- 
mely slow compared to the critical role of education in 
social equity and justice and the objectives set in the 
Constitution itself. 


3. Education is not only a means for betterment of one's 
position .in life but is also indicative of the socio- 
economic status of an individual group or a community. 
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Educational advancement can be taken to be the best indica- 
tor of the development of a community. The most important 
single indicator in this regard is the literacy rate which 
is estimated as a part of the Census operations once in 
every decade. 


Position of literacy 


Δ. The Statewise literacy rates for all communities, 
the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled Tribes and all commu- 
nities excluding SCs and STs according to 1981 Census are 
given at Annexure I. It may be seen therefrom that literacy 
percentage among the Scheduled Castes is low in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh in comparison 
to the all India Scheduled Castes! literacy percentage. 
But if we compare it with column 6 of the Annexure (all 
communities excluding SC&ST), we would find the Scheduled 
Caste literacy percentage to be deplorable in these States. 
The position in case of the Scheduled Tribes in comparison 
νο the all India Scheduled Tribes! literacy is poor in 
case of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Arunachal Pradesh. Again comparing the 
Scheduled Tribe literacy figure with column 6 of the Annex- 
ure we would find that literacy is extremely low in the 
above mentioned States. Even in overall comparison with 
column 6 the Scheduled Tribes lag far behind in literacy 
rate. 


5a- The progress of literacy amongst SCs and STs from 
1961 to 1971 and from 1971 to 1981 is given below: 


Table 1 





Literacy rates Growth rate 





1961 1971 1981 1961 -71 1971 -81 
General 24.00 29.45 36.23 22,11 235.02 
Scheduled Castes 10.27 14.67 21.38 42.84 45.74 
Scheduled Tribes 8.54 11.29 16.35 32.20 44.82 
All communities exclud- 27.91 33.80 41.30 21.10 22.19 


ing SCs and STs 
— Ó T a r PC οσο ὀρ-ωωω..ςἳς.ω.ς 


Although the rate of growth of literacy amongst SCs and, 
STs was faster during 'seventies compared to 'sixties, yet 
it is quite slow. The gap in the literacy rate between 
SCs and STs on the one hand and the other communities has 
widened notwithstanding the growth of literacy as will 
be evident from the following figures: 
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1961 1971 1981 
Gap between literacy rates 17,64 19.13 19.92 
among the Scheduled Castes 
and non-SC/ST communities 
Gap between literacy retes 19.37 22.51 24.95 


among the Scheduled Tribes 
and non-SC/ST communities 


The above position indicates that much more concerted effort 
is necessary in this area. 


6. The global figures of literacy for SCs and STs are 
not indicative of the real situation of many communities 
among whom these rates are very low. Special tables for 
the Scheduled Castes based on 1981 Census and giving indi- 
vidual castewise data have been published so far by the 


Office of the Registrar General, India, in respect of 15 
States/UTs only. Similar special tables for the Scheduled 
Tribes have been published in respect of 11 States/UTs. 


These special tables, inter alia, contain information rela- 
ting to literacy rates. The big gap in the literacy rates 
among the different Scheduled Castes within the same State 
is evident from the following table: 


` Table 2 


Literacy. rates 1981 Census (Scheduled Castes) 


z 





S.No. State/UT Non-SC/ST Scheduled Name of the Name of the 
communities  Castes Sch.Caste Sch. Caste 
having maxi- having mini- 
mum literacy mum literacy 
rate rate 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 
1. Haryana 30.90 20.14 Pasi Deha, Dheya, 
(33.6) Dhea 
(2.3) 
2. Himachal Pradesh 47.37 51.50 Kamol Barar,Burar, 
Dagoli Berar 
(61.9) (14.4) 
3. Jammu & Kashmir 27.05 22.44 Basith Dhyar 
(29.1) (11.6) 
4. Manipur 42.11 35.63 Dhupi, Yaithibi 
Dhobi (21.2) 
(58.1) 
5. Meghalaya 44.97 25.78 Kaibaratta, Bansphor 
Jaliya (7.1) 


(59.2) 
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Ί 2 3 4 5 6 
6. Orissa 44.22 22.41 Madiga Mundapotta 
(50.2) (3.9. ) 
7. Sikkim 34.84 28.06 Damai Sarki(Nepali) 
(Nepali) (16.6) 
(31.0) 
B. Tripura 53.93 55.89 Mahisyadas Chamar, Muchi 
(42.0) (2.1) 
9. Arunachal Pradesh 36.39 3 186 Sutradhar Dhupi, Dhobi 
(48.0) (19.4) 
10. Chandigarh 69.53 37.07 Ad Dharmi Sirkiband 
(66.2) (0.6) 
11. Dadra ἃ Nagar Haveli 64.41 51.20 Mahyavan- Chamar 
shi, Dhed (40.5) 
(61.1) 
12. Delhi 66.44 39.30 Adi-Dharmi Singiwala, 
(70.0) Kalbelia 
(3.1) 
13. Goa, Daman & Diu 57.38 38.38 Mahyavan- Mahar 
shi ( 25.6) 
(59.2) 
14. Pondicherry 60.32 32.36 Valluvan Vetan 
(49.2) (3.9) 





Source: For Cols.3 and 4 Selected Statistics on Scheduled Castes, 
Ministry of Home Affatrs, June 1984 


Note: Communities having population less than 100 have been ignored 
for the purpose of this table. Hence Mizoram has been 
omitted. 


7. Similarly there are wide gaps in the literacy rates 
among the different Scheduled Tribes within the same State 
as will be seen from the following table: 


Table 3 
Literacy rates 1981 Census (Scheduled Tribes) 





———————— a U  . Αρ 
S.No. State/UT Non-SC/ST Scheduled Name of the Name of the 
communi- Tribes Sch. Tribe Sch. Tribe 
ties having maxi- having mini- 
mum literacy mum literacy 
rate rate 
1 2 3 á 5 6 
€————— —————————Ááa——T— P I nl .. 
1. Himachal Pradesh 47.37 25.93 Bhot ,Bodh Gu j jar 


(56.3) | (18.9) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
namamana -υ 
2. Manipur 42.11 39.74 Koirao Maram 
(54.2) (14.5) 
3. Meghalaya 44.97 31.55 Naga tribesMikir 
(81.9) (13.1) 
4. Orissa 44.22 13.96 Kulis Mankirdia 
(36.4) (1.1) 
5. Sikkim 34.84 33.13 Bhutia Lepcha 
(32.6) (30.2) 
6. Tripura 93.93 235.07 Lushai Munda, Kaur 
(68.1) (8.0) 
Ta A & N Islands 54.31 31.11 Nicobarese Shompen 
(31.5) (2.7) 
8. Arunachal Pradesh 35.39 14.04 Khamiyang Panchen Monpa 
. (57.9) (0.8) 
9. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 84.41 16.86 Dhodia Koli Dhor 
(38.8) including 
Kolgha 
(8.7) 
10. Soa, Daman ἃ Diu 57.38 26.48 Siddi Varli 
(40.6) (12.5) 
11. Mizoram 63.53 59.63 Mizo tribes Chakma 


(67.8) (14.7) 


MMC C F c awr rasrrsssÑaaaIssara 


Source: For Cols. 3 and 4 Selected Statistics Scheduled Castes, 


Note: 


8. 


low. 


Ministry 
of Home Affairs, June 1984 


Communities having population less than 100 have been ignored 


for the purpose of this table. 


The level of literacy amongst the females is extremely 
The progress of literacy amongst the female population 


of SCs and STs is given below: 


Table 4 
Female literacy rates 





Growth rate 


Literacy rates _ 


1971 1981 1971-81 
ag A en a TT A a a a qEMEdD 
Scheduled Castes 6.44 10.93 69.72 
Scheduled Tribes 4.85 8.04 65.77 
All communities exclud- 22.25 29.43 32.27 


ing SCs and STs 
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Although the rate of growth of female literacy amongst 
SCs and STs has been showing an upward trend, yet the gap 
in the female literacy rate between SCs and STs on the 
one hand and the other communities has widened as will 
be evident from the following figures: 


1971 1981 
Gap between female literacy rates 15.81 18.20 
among the Scheduled Castes and 
non-SC/ST communities 


Gap between female literacy rates 17.40 21.39 
among the Scheduled Tribes and ` 
non-SC/ST communities 


Even among the different Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes there are significant variations with regard to 
female literacy. In some af the tribal communities the 
level of literacy amongst the males and females in the 
North-East is almost the same but in the case of Rajasthan 
the tribal women can be said to be still at a preliterate 
level with just 1.2% amongst them being literate. Similarly 
the position of literacy amongst females belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes in Bihar is abysmally low(2.5%). The 
low literacy generally for SCs and STs in certain States 
and for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe women in parti- 
cular shows that the members of SCs and STs in these areas 
have not only notreceived much benefit from educational inputs 
but also continue to face deprivation of the most serious 
kind. It is, therefore, suggested that special measures 
may be adopted to improve female literacy both among SCs 
and STs and generally among those communities which are 
much below the average literacy rate of the Scheduled Cas- 
tes/Scheduled Tribes within the respective States. 


Enrolment 


9. Enrolment figures, particularly at the primary stage 
and in respect of rural and tribal areas, do not always 
reflect the actual situation. The Ministry of Education 
and the NCERT also furnish enrolment ratios on the basis 
of the number of the children enrolled in the primary class- 
es and the number of the children in the age-group 6 to 
11. Since the former number also includes children in 
a lower or ‘higher age-group than 6 to 11 years, the enrol- 
ment ratio is sometimes very high. The enrolment ratio 
of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe children in the 
primary classes is reported to have reached 95.46% and 
01.582 respectively during 1985-86 compared to 93.38% 
for the general population. On the face of it these figures 
are commendable. But the variation in the enrolment of 
SCs and STs amongst different States is very high. For 
example, the enrolment in Jammu & Kashmir is only 57.704 
for the Scheduled Castes and in Bihar, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh it is 68.61%, 69.36% and 64.652 respectively. 
The enrolment amongst girls in these three States is dismal, 
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being 35.912, 31.36% and 38.84% respectively. The scrutiny 
of these figures also shows that the reporting is not very 
reliable. For example, the enrolment ratio of the Scheduled 
Caste students at the primary stage in Meghalaya was 239.137 
and in Maharashtra 236.962 for the Scheduled Castes as 
a whole and 265.671 for Scheduled Caste boys. This can 
be partly explained by the enrolment of children below 
the age of 6 and above the age of 11 in the elementary 
classes, but this cannot account for such a large percentage 
particularly when it is noted that the enroiment ratio 
in the age-group 11-14 is also reported to be 119.99%. 
It is obvious that a large number of children not really 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes are being reported as 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes. Similar anomalies may 
also be there in other States which are reporting more 
than 10072 enrolment for the Scheduled Castes. 


10. The position about the enrolment of the Scheduled 
Tribes is also quite variable but somewhat less than that 
for the Scheduled Castes. The level of enrolment at the 
primary level in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, the 
three States accounting for more than 444 tribal population, 
is 88.372, 74.33% and 78.38% respectively. The enrolment 
of girls in these States is 59.912, 48.93% and 49.41% res- 
pectively which is quite low. The enrolment ratio is very 
high in Goa, Daman & Diu (177.352) and Manipur (160.582). 


It may be observed that the method of reporting enrolment 
in terms of enrolment ratio does not give a clear picture 
to the layman. Tt will be better if in the educational 
survey statistics are so collected that the number of chil- 


dren below the eligible age-group(6-11 and over that age- 

rou are separatel reported so that it is ossible to 
know the precise coverage of children in the 6-11 age-group 
at the primary stage. 


11. The actual total number of students and the number 
of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe students alongwith 
the respective percentages at the’ Primary, Middle, High 
and Higher Secondary levels of school education are given 
in the following table: 


Table 5 





S.No. Stage Total No.of No. of SC No. of ST 


students students students 
1. Primary/Junior Basic 8,64,65,189 1,39,21,0D12 55,80,004 
(Classes I-V) (16.10%) (7.61% 
2. | Middle/Senior Basic 2,81,24,756 — 386,18,480 12,82,644 
(Classes VI-VIII) ç Shi s (4.56%) 
3. | High/Post Basic ο 1,185,17,282 13,986,712 4,38,742 
(Classes IX-X) (12.02%) (3.78%) 
4. Higher Secondary (10+2) 34,88,672 4,13,096 1,465,144 
Neu + Old patterns (11.84%) (4.19%) 


Source:Selected Educational Statistics 1985-86 published by Planning, 
Monitoring and Statistics Division, Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, 1987 
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Availability of schools 


12. According to the Ath All India Educational Survey 
only 83% of the tribal people was covered by primary schools 
within the habitat or within 1 Km. of the same. Thus about 
17% of the tribal population depended on elementary schools 
which were more than 1 Km. away from their habitats. Out 
of these 13.96% did not have a school within 1.5 Kms. and 
8.37% did not have a school within 2 Kms. This contrasts 
with the general situation in which 92.82% of the population 
is covered by schools within the habitat or within 1 Km. 
thereof. More than 25,000 tribal habitats had no schooling 
facility. The coverage at the secondary level becomes 
still more unfavourable. While 82.18% of the population 
had a secondary school within 8 Kms., only 51.89% of the 
Scheduled Tribe population could claim this facility. 
At the higher secondary level 41.08% of the general popu- 
lation was covered by a school within 8 Kms.; only 18.82 
of the Scheduled Tribe population had that facility. 


13. The above comparison in absolute terms does not present 
the real picture. The same distance in the plains and 
those areas with developed communication is not a serious 
hurdle but in the tribal areas with hills and forests and 
“flowing streams even 1 Km. may be a long distance and the 
facility of school may not be really available. Even such 
a detailed survey like the All India Educational Survey 
has not taken into account these features and has gone 
by just physical distance. Consequently, it is difficult 
to say whether the access to education as indicated by 
the survey is real. The only certainty about accessibility 
to elementary school facility is the existence of a school 
within the habitation. Consequently, the percentage of 
population covered effectively is much smaller at all 
levels. 


14. The only measure so far taken to increase the coverage 
has been the establishment of residential schools. It 
is hardly realised that universal coverage for a community 
particularly an agricultural community cannot be through 
residential institutions. One cannot even think of a vill- 
age in which all the children in the age-group 6-11 may 
be living away from the society, just pursuing their studies 
in a residential institution. The lack of appreciation 
of this social reality led some States to rely exclusively 
on residential institutions for elementary education in 
the sparsely populated areas and closing down the ordinary 
primary schools which made the position worse. Effective 
coverage at the primary school level requires a completely 
unconventional approach in which all measures may have 
to be adopted with a clear objective that every child has 
to be given the facility of education. Even the 4th Educa- 
tional Survey only speaks of covering 'no school habitat- 
ions! under Non-Formal Education. It is not realised that 
it will not be possible to have a person who can undertake 
teaching through non-formal method which is more difficult 
than conventional education. In these areas it will be 
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necessary to have a set of educational institutions which 
may comprise ordinary schools, single teacher schools, 
sub-schools or pre-primary-cum-primary institutions and 
extension centres which may not be all independen: institu- 
tions but may together comprise an elementary school 
complex. It is not the structure which can be defined 
but it is the objective which requires to be clearly stated. 
It should be left to every elementary school complex to 
devise its own method to cover the entire school going 
population as per the national goal. The NewEducation Policy 
envisaged a process of micro planning. Micro planning 
to be successful must adopt a methodology of working back- 
wards from the target and creating institutions as may 
be necessary for achieving that goal. 


Drop-out at primary, middle and secondary levels | 


15. The enrolment in classes I and II is not the real 
indicator of the achievements on the educational front. 
What is important is how many children are reaching the 
middle school level (classes VI to VIII) and passing out. 
The enrolment amongst SCs and STs declines sharply from 
class I to V and from class VI to VIII. In Bihar the enrol- 
ment amongst the Scheduled Castes falis to just 21.30% 
from 68.18% in the primary classes. In Madhya Pradesh 
it declines from 98.95% to just 40.75%. Ít is surprising 
that in Karnataka which claims 92.06% enrolment in primary 
classes the enrolment in secondary classes is 36.353. 
In Rajasthan it declines from 69.36% to 29.60%. It is 
distressing to note that West Bengal which apparently is 
free from the forms of untouchability known in the neigh- 
pouring States of Bihar and Orissa occupies the second 
rank from the bottom in the matter of enrolment of the 
Scheduled Castes (22.032). The enrolment of Scheduled 
Caste boys in this age-group is 29.722 which is the lowest 
for any State in the country. Rajasthan has the invidious 
distinction of having the enrolment of girls at only 5.032 
which is the lowest for the country. The decline in en- 
rolment of the Scheduled Tribes is also extremely marked. 
In Bihar it declines from 88.37% to 23.19%, in Madhya 
Pradesh from 74.33% to 21.41% and in Orissa from 78.382 
to 21.60%. - The enrolment at the middle School level 15 
the lowest in Andhra Pradesh with 19.06% and West Bengal 
is just a little better with 20.082. 





16. Information regarding the percentage of drop-out at 
primary, middle and secondary stages among the Scheduled 
Castes in various States/UTs during the year 1981-82 is 
given at Annexure II and similar information in respect 
of the Scheduled Tribes in Annexure 111, The national 
drop-out rates and the drop-out rates among the three States 
each having the best and the worst performance at the diff- 
erent stages of education are shown in the following table: 


Primary staqe 
(Classes I-V) 
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Table 6 
SCHEDULED CASTES 


Middle stage 
(Classes VI-VIII) 


(Figures in %age) 





Secondary stage 
(Classes I-X) 


Manipur (90.45) Orissa (90.71) Orissa (93.80) 
West Bengal (75.72) Manipur (88.81) Manipur (93.00) 
Punjab (72.53) Meghalaya (84.25) Madhya Pradesh (92.99) 
INDIA , (59.21) INDIA (74.76) INDIA (85.72) 
EERTE S EE 

HimachalPracesh (29.10) Haryana (57.37) Gujarat (75.51) 
Haryana (28.12) Himachal Pradesh (55.46) Assam (69.80) 
Kerala ( 0.0 ) Kerala : (23.71) Kerala (49.80) 

SCHEDULED TRIBES 

Manipur (85.36) Orissa (91.23) Madhya Pradesh (97.13) 
Bihar (80.58) Manipur (90.84) Orissa (94.04) 
Orissa (77.99) Assam (88.37) Tripura (93.93) 
INDIA (74.00) INDIA (84.99) INDIA (91.65) 
Tamil Nadu (37.59) Uttar Pradesh (55.69) Assam, (1.34) 
Kerala (37.15) Kerala (45.10) Kerala (69.50) 
Uttar Pradesh ( 0.0 ) Karnataka (25.98) Karnataka (45.53) 


17. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, conduc- 
ted a study of wastage and stagnation in education among 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in Maharashtra. 
The study was conducted at the instance of the Union Minis- 


try of Human Resource Development. Data were collected 
from September to December 1984 and the report was submitted 
in 1985. In Maharashtra the rates of wastage and stagnation 
among SC/ST students are reported to be higher than those 
among non-SC/ST students at the primary and middle levels 
of schooling. For this study 60 schools were randomly 
selected from three districts of Maharashtra, viz., Osmana- 
bad, Dhule and Sholapur. A total of 482 regulars» 182 
drop-outs and their parents» 135 headmasters and teachers 
from the 60 schools were interviewed besides officials 
and the public. Four cohorts of students were covered in 
the study. THe fhimt cohort of students consisting of 
1,346 students were ffollowed up over a period of seven 
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years since enrolment in Std. I in June 1977. The second 
cohort consisting of 808 students were followed up for 
a period of four years from Std. I to Std. IV. The third 
cohort of 700 students were traced over a period of three 
years since enrolment in Std.V in June 1981. In the fourth 
cohort 376 students who were enrolled in Std.V in June 
1978 were followed up over a period of six years. The 
major findings and recommendations are given below: 


(i) Out of the 1346 students who had been enrolled in 
the 50 selected schools in Std.I in June 1977, 213 
belonged to the Scheduled Castes and 509 to the Schedu- 
led Tribes. The pass percentage at the end of four 
years was 157 for the Scheduled Castes and 16% for 
the Scheduled Tribes while it was 2.3% for non-SC/ST 
students. There were two schools out of the 50 covered 
by the study where all the students had dropped out 
before completing Std.IV. 


(ii) In only 9 out of the 60 schools covered in this sample 
all the students passed Std.I. In five schools more 
than half the number of students did not pass Std.I. 
This problem was more acute with single teacher schools 
and schools having a large percentage of SC/ST students 
on their registers. These schools had a low percentage 
of students passing Std.I and a still lower percentage 
of students passing Std.IV. In 9 out of the 16 schools 
having a vast majority of students belonging to SCs 
and STs, there was not a single student who passed 
Std.IV. 


(iii)At the middle stage of schooling 67% of the students 
who had enrolled in Std.V in June 1981 had passed 
Std. VII in three years. There were no differences 
in the performances of students belonging to SCs and 
STs and non-SC/ST communities. The percentage of 
giris completing the middle stage of schooling was 
lower than that of boys. 


(iv) The performance of students at the elementary level 
(Std. I to Std. VII) is dismal. Only 9% of the studen- 
ts passed Std. VII in seven years since enrolment 
in Std.I in June 1977. An additional 14% were at 
the middle stage of schooling. Those who completed 
Std. VII or were likely to complete it in an additional 
year or two constituted 22% of those who enrolled 
in Std. I in June 1977. About two-thirds discontinued 
their studies before completing Std. VII.  Non-SC/ST 
students had a lower rate of drop-out compared to 
the SC/ST students. Boys had a much Tower rate of 
drop-out than girls. 


(v) Examining the performance of SC/ST students in the 
various schools, there were 14 schools where ail the 
SC/ST students passed Std.I and five schools where 
the entire batch of SC/ST students passed Std.IV. 
On the other hand, there were 15 schools where not 
a single SC/ST student from the batch of SC/ST students 


(vi) 
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enrolled in Std.I in June 1977 passed Std.IV. Compar- 
ing the performance of SC/ST students with that of 
non-SC/ST students at the level of Std.I, in 22% of 
the schools the performance of SC/ST students was 
lower than that of non-SC/ST students. However, in 
361 of the schools the performance of SC/ST students 
was better than that of non-SC/ST students. 


At the high school stage, out of the 324 students 
who had enrolled in Std. V in June 1978, 21% passed 
SSC in the first attempt. Compared to the drop-outs 
the regular children in schools have a more favourable 
background in terms of having parents belonging to 
relatively higher socio-economic status groups, more 
exposed to modernisation, having a higher level of 
political awareness and having higher aspirations 
for their children. Further, the regulars were less 
involved in helping their parents compared to drop- 
outs. 


(vii)The three major reasons for discontinuing their studies 


according to the parents of drop-outs were (a) the 
child being required to help at home, (b) poverty 
and inability to afford education and (c) their lack 
of interest in education. Among the conditions for 
rejoining as mentioned by the parents of drop-outs, 
the rovision of  teaching-learning materials and 
board/lodging rank high. Quite a few of the parents 
of drop-outs mentioned that if the classes were held 
in the morning or at night, they would send their 
children to school. 


The quality of inputs and the functioning of schools, 
specially those which had a large percentage of 50/ 
ST students, left much to be desired, Not only those 
talukas which had a predominantly ST population, had 
a very high percentage of single teacher schools, 
but the physical facilities like teaching-learning 
materials available at the school were not only in- 
adequate but were also of very poor quality. But 
what was still more shocking was that a number of 
schools, especially in tribal areas, had remained 
closed for certain periods of time and in & number 
of cases these schools had not functioned since the 
beginning of the academic year. The policy of trans- 
Perring teachers, who are to be 'punished', to schools 
t tribal areas needs to be immediately stopped. 
° the contrary, incentives may be provided to teachers 
‘gn schools located in tribal areas. 





"Preference in sélection of teachers should be accorded 
to persons belonging to SCs and STs. If need be, 
the requirements for such persons may be lowered if 
suitable candidates are not available. If sc/st 
teachers are still not available despite lowering 
of minimum qualifications, efforts should be made 
by the Education Department to .identify and train 
such persons for posts of teachers. 
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(x) In order to ensure that the teacher comes to school 
regularly, specially in tribal areas, accommodation 
in the form of quarters er a rent subsidy may be given 
to such teachers. Spécial incentives and recognition 
Should be given to teachers working in such areas. 


(xi) The medium of instruction, specially at the level 
of Std. I and Std. II, should be the mother tongue 
of the pupil and it should be immediately implemented 
in tribal areas. 


(xii)Besides improving- the quantity and quality of the 
teaching-learning materials, specially of single 
teacher and predominantly SC/ST schools, the teachers 
should be encouraged to prepare their own teaching- 
learning materials using locally available materials. 

Pre-Matric Scholarships u 

18, While the programme of scholarships and stipends has 

significantly grown there are some weaknesses which have 

to be noted carefully. The coverage under the assistance 
programme increases as one moves up the educational ladder. 

Thus, every student belonging to SCs and STs subject to 

certain conditions is eligible for a post-matric scholar- 

ship. But at the higher secondary level the coverage is 
much smaller and there is hardly assistance at the elemen- 
tary level. This has created a situation in which those 
people who have been able to cross the initial hurdle at 
the primary and secondary level are able to move up with 
comparative ease but those who are unable to cross even 
the first hurdle are doomed for life. The above analysis 
also Brings out another phenomenon. The number of children 
attending schools in the age group 11 - 14 drops sharply. 
In many cases while the coverage by higher secondary schools 
is better the facilities at the middle school level are 
not commensurate with the objective of universalisation 
of education for the children upto the age of 14. Many 
children somehow are able to make through the primary school 
because it is within their easy reach. But for more ‘than 
half of the tribal children a secondary school is far away, 

More than 8 Kms. from their homes. It is not possible 

for these children particularly in the context of the rugged 

terrain to attend these schools while living at their homes. 

Consequently, education from class VI onward is beyond 

reach of these children and the assistance by the State 

at this level is also meagre. This is responsible for bulk 
of the students belonging to SCs and STs not being able 
to move up the educational ladder. 


19. The little assistance which pupils receive at the 
primary, middle and secondary levels also comes too late. 
It is necessary that scholarships and stipends to the stu- 
dents must simulate the support which a child gets in an 
ordinary home. A method must be devised whereby a student 
can claim the assistance the day he joins the school. 
The States should devise an eligibility card which may 
be given to the students by the head of the institution 
at the time when they take their school leaving certificates 
at the end of the primary school, middle school, higher 
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secondary school, as the case may be. They should be able 
to get admission on the basis of this eligibility card 
and claim due assistance of the State without waiting for 
the formal sanction which could follow in due course. 
Moreover, all scholarships to students should be due on 
the first of the month rather than the end of the month 
because scholarship is meant to support the child during 
the forthcoming month. | 


Improving seience education among school students 


20. The Homi Bhahba Centre for Science Education(HBCSE) 
set up as a constituent of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay, in 1974 has been undertaking a variety 
of action research projects aimed at improving science 
education in the country and in these efforts it is primari- 
ly concerned with identifying socio-economic, cultural, 
linguistic and peadagogic factors that hamper the progress 
of the first generation léarners and students belonging 
to the socially deprived sections of the community and 
prevent them from continuing in the formal stream of educa- 
tion. One of these action research programmes deals with 
improving the scholastic achievements of the Scheduled 
Caste students studying in the secondary schools of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. In this programme an effort 
has been made to investigate why the Scheduled Caste studen- 
ts coming from very poor home background perform so badly 
at school. An attempt has also been made to identify spe- 
cific hurdles faced by them and to design remedial méasures 
to overcome these hurdles. This programme is reported 
to have worked well and the students participating therein 
are reported to have performed very well at the SSC examina- 
tion. Details of this experiment have been included in 
an admirable monograph ‘captioned ‘Talent Search and Nurture 
among the Underprivileged! (October 1985) by Prof.V.G. 
Kulkarni and Dr.S.C. Agarkar. 


Directions of Kerala High Court about functioning of a 
school for Scheduled Caste girls 


21. A typical case of how an educational institution in 
Kerala having majority of Scheduled Caste girls is being 
run would indicate apathy on the part of the administration. 
This particular case was brought to our notice by the Regis- 
trar of the High Court, Kerala, Ernakulam, in 1986. In 
the order of the High Court in this case (C.M.P.Nos.15081/ 
86 and 15082/86 in Ο.Ρ.ΝΟο«Δ630/86) it was specifically men- 
tioned that this case be mentioned in the Report of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The Government High School at Guderale, about 18 miles 
from Munnar, Idukki District, got wide publicity in the 
media due to nil performance of the school in SSLC examina- 
tion for two sucessive years. The Law Society of India, 
Cochin, filed a writ petition in the High Court which appo- 
inted & Commissioner to make an on-the-spot study and report 
about the conditions of the school. An advocate of the 
High Court carried out the assignment and submitted a com- 
prehensive and useful report. It was reported that a portion 
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of a shed constructed by the Tata Tea Company more than 
four decades back was.being used as the school building. 
The available area for running the class was 19.7 metres 
in length and 5.6 metres in breadth. There were 400 stu- 
dents for whom there were only 25 benches and 25 desks. 
Most of the students were forced to sit on the cold and 
damp cement floor. There was no toilet, latrine or urinal 
available for use of the pupils. Almost 50% of the students 
were girls and some of. them -were grown-ups. The Commiss— 
ioner (Advocate) had also indicated in his report that 
the supply of text-books and note-books was quite inadequa- 
te. There were 12 sanctioned posts for the school whereas 
only 5 had been filled up and at the time of inquiry two 
teachers were on leave. There was no Headmaster. The. 
Senior Assistant was holding the charge. The environment 
of this institution was reported to be very dirty as the 
ground was swampy and there were cow-dung heaps and firewood 
Stock all over the area. Besides the above mentioned de- 
pressing details there were other shortcomings noticed 
by the Commissioner. Based on his report the High Court 
issued the following directions: 
(1) construct temporary sheds to safely and hygenically 
accommodate all the 400 students; : 


(2) ensure that the floors are not damp and that there 
is sufficient protection from wind and rain; 


(3) make available to the school the following items of 
furniture: 50 benches, 50 desks and 8 more chairs 
and 8 more tables for the teachers; 


(4) appoint teachers to all the vacant posts immediately 
and provide them at least temporary accommodation 
in a place at Munnar and arrange for their transport 
facilities to enable them to reach the school in time 
and to impart education to the students effectively 
and regularly; 


d 


(5) appoint a permanent Headmaster for the school; 


(6) supply the text-books and note-books to all the stu- 
dents; 


(7) remove the firewood stock and cow-dung heap from the 
school premises and make the area safe and fit for 
the proper use of the children; and 


(8) provide urinals for the students. 


The High Court gave one month's time for complying with 
the directions referred to at item No.(1). The other direc- 
tions were to be carried out within a period not exceeding 
three weeks. A copy of the order was forwarded to the 
Secretary to the Government of Kerala, Education Department, 
and also to the Director of Public Instructions and the 
District Educational Officer, Kattapana, Idukki District. 
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ΜΥ office took up the issue with the State Government and 
enquired about the action taken on the directions issued 
by the High Court. A reminder wes also issued but no reply 
had been received from the State Government, 


Centrally Sponsored Schemes in the Welfare of Backward 


Classes Sector 


22. The following table indicates the allocations and 
expenditure under the various Centrally Sponsored Schemes 
in .the Welfare of Backward Classes Sector during the Sixth 
Plan, 1985-86 and 1986-87: 


Table 7 
(Rs. in crores) 
S.No. Scheme Sixth Plan Alloca- 1985-86 1986-87 
Alloca- Exp. tion for Alloca- Exp. Allo- Exp. 
tion _ VII Plan tion cati- (Antici- 
on ted 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 
1. Bost-metric scholarships 130.00 140.94 114.57 10.00 10.00 11.00 18.90 
to SC/ST students | 
2. Pre-matric scholarships 8.00 1.78 10.32 2.50 0.25 1.82 1.8 
for children of those 
engaged in unclean 
occupations 
3. Book Barks for SC/ST 3.00 0.96 2.25 0.55 0.31 0.50 0.50 
students nf Engin- 
eering/Medical 
Colleges 
4. Girls! Hostels for 13.00 14.06 2.06 5.00 3.02 455 4.55 
SC/ST 


Post-matric Scholarships 


23. The growth of this most important scheme over the 
years can be judged from the fact that in 1944-45, the 
first year of its introduction, there were only 114 Schedu- 
led Caste scholarship holders under this scheme. The number 
of tribal scholarship holders was 84 in 1948-49 . when it 
was introduced for them for tthe first time. The number 
of awards of post-matric scholarships to SC/ST students 
during 1986-87 was likely to be of the order of 10.89 lakhs. 
The total expenditure on this scheme at the end of the 
Sixth Plan was Rs.88.53 crores which became committed 
expenditure during the Seventh Plan period. The Central 
assistance would be over and above this expenditure. An 
outlay of Rs.10 crores was provided during 1985-86 which 
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is reported to have been utilised in full, The Planning 
Commission allocated an amount of Rs.11 crores only for 
this scheme during 1986-87. “However, duringthat year the 
total requirement of funds under the scheme was reported 
to be Rs.18.90 crores. Under the scheme the scholarship 
is paid to eligible students by the State Governments/UT 
Administrations in accordance with the regulations laid 
down by the Government of India who provide the funds for 
the Plan scheme on 100% basis. A candidate gets the 
scholarship through the Government of the State to which 
he/she belongs irrespective of his/her place of study. 
It is encouraging to note that there is a proposal with” 
the Ministry of Welfare for increasing the rates of scholar- 
ships and upward revision of the income ceiling. 


24. The disbursement of post-matric scholarships, which 
is an open ended scheme, leaves much to be desired. Some- 
times the first instalment may not be received even till 
. the middle of the session and in some cases the student 
may collect the entire amount at the fag end of the session. 
Consequently, only those who can afford or those who can 
get some support from & voluntary organisation during the 
intervening period can continue their education. It is 
ironical that in many cases some institutions specialise 
in giving assistance to these children initially from their 
own funds and then collect the scholarships from the Govern- 
ment on their behalf. This is no doubt invaluable service 
but these children in the process become dependent on those 
institutions and cannot claim that assistance from the 
State as a matter of right. Those who do not have such 
& benefit have to go without education even though they 
are eligible for assistance. 


25. During the Sixth Plan the Ministry of Home Affairs 
had assigned the National Institute of Educational Planning 
and Administration (NIEPA), New Delhi, the task of monitor- 
ing the functioning of the Post-Matric Scholarships Scheme. 
The intention of ihe Government at that time was to gradua- 
lly hand over to the NIEPA monitoring of other Centrally 
Sponsored educational schemes as well. In 1984-85 the 
NIEPA submitted reports on the functioning, management 
and utilization of the Post-Matric Scholarships Scheme 
as well as a report entitled ‘Retention, Failure, Repetition 
and Drop-out in Higher Education:A Cohort Analysis of the 
SC/ST Students'. However, this assignment was subsequently 
discontinued. 


National Overseas Scholarships to Scheduled Castes oche- 
duled Tribes, Denotified Tribes and Nomadic/Semi-nomadic 
Tribes 


26. The Government of India initiated a scheme for the 
award of national overseas scholarships to Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes, Denotified Tribes, Nomadic/Semi-nomadic 
Tribes and other economically backward classes in 1954- 
55 for pursuing postgraduate studies and research abroad 
in subjects for which suitable facilities were not available 
in India, This is a non-Plan scheme. The total number 
of scholarships awarded each year is 21. During 1985-86 
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the Government of India proposed to award 29 scholarships 
with a backlog of 8 scholarships of the previous years. 
However, in the year 1985-86, 25 scholars were selected. 
The selection process for award of these scholarships for 
the selection period 1986-88 was reported to be in progress. 


Girls' Hostels 





! 


27. The scheme is in operation since the Third Five: Year 
Plan. The expenditure on this scheme is shared by the 
Centre and the States on matching basis (50:50). Initially 
the scheme provided for construction of hostel buildings. 
Later the scope was enlarged to incorporate provision of 
ancillary facilities and non-recurring items. During the 
Sixth Plan period a provision of Rs.13 crores was made 
under this scheme for hostels for both Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe girls. During the Seventh Plan period 
an allocation of Rs.31.95 crores was made. A Central grant 
of Rs.1.67 crores was sanctioned to the State Governments 
for the construction of 162 SC hostels dring 1985-86. During 
that year an amount of Rs.1.50 crores was allocated for 
ST girls! hostels and the actual expenditure was Rs.1.35 
crores. During 1986-87 an allocation of Rs.4.55 crores 
was made under the scheme. The expenditure. figures for 
that year are not available. It is encouraging to note 
that with the rise of price index the Government of India 
had revised the ceiling cost for the construction of hostels 
under this scheme in 1985. The following are the approved 
revised ceiling costs: 


Table 8 
Type of | Old rates of ceil- Revised rates of cei- 
accommodation ing cost per inmate ` ling cost per imete 
Plain areas Hill areas Plain areas Hill areas 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs. ) (Rs. ) 
1 2 3 4 5 
For accommodation 5,200 5,680 9,235 12,380 
only 
For accommodation plus 7,150 7,790 12,775 17,125 


ancillary facilities 
like dining hall, kitchen, 
sanitary block, etc. 





The Working Groups on the Development of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes during the Seventh Plan recommended 
that the Central grant for this scheme should be 100% and 
the scheme should also be extended for boys! hostels. 
They also suggested that at least two hostels for boys 
and one for girls should be established in each of the 
district headquarters in the country. 
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Book Banks 


28. This scheme was started in 1978-79 for SC/ST students 
pursuing medical/engineering courses. At present an amount 
of Rs.5,000 has been fixed as the total cost for purchase 
of one set of text-books. One Set of books is allowed 
to be used by four students. The life period of one set 
of books has been fixed as three years which means that 
every three years funds will be provided for getting new 
sets of books. This scheme has proved very useful for 
SC/ST students pursuing medical and engineering courses. 
A provision of Rs.3 crores was made for this scheme during 
the Sixth Plan but unfortunately the expenditure during 
that period was only Rs.0.96 crore. For the Seventh Five 
Year Plan an outlay of Rs.2.25 crores has been provided 
for this scheme. During 1985-86 an allocation of Rs.0.55 
crore was made against which an expenditure of Rs.0.31 
crore only was incurred. The number of SC/ST beneficiaries 
during that year was 16,822. During 1986-87 an allocation 
of Rs.0.50 crore was made. Proposals to cover other profe- 
ssional courses like Agriculture and Law and to provide 
a set of text-books to each SC/ST student were reported 
to have been sent to the Planning Commission for approval. 


Pre-matric scholarships for children of those engaged in 
unclean occupations 


29. The main objective of this scheme is to provide good 
quality education ‘to children of those engaged in unclean 
occupations like scavenging, tanning and flaying, by keeping 
them away from the dirty and unhygenic surroundings under 


which their parents live. There were certain inherent 
defects in the scheme and hence the response of the State 
Governments towards it was unsatisfactory. The scheme was 


suitably modified during 1986-87. The children from the 
families of sweepers who have traditional link with the 
job of scavenging have also been included in this schene 
from the year 1986-87. The other modifications made in 
the scheme are mentioned below: 


(i) increase of rates of scholarships from Rs.145 p.m. 
to Rs.200 p.m. for classes VI to VIII and Rs.250 p.m. 
for classes IX to X, 


(ii) increase of the income ceiling limit from Rs.500 p.m. 
to Rs.1,000 p.m., 


(iii)provision for renting hostel buildings where hostel 
facjlities are not available, 


(iv) provision for appointment of a full time hostel warden 
where the number of children is large, otherwise one 
of the school teachers may be appointed as hostel 
warden on some extra remuneration. 


30. As envisaged in the National Policy on Education, 
1986, the question of extending the scope of this scheme 
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to cover children from classes I to V and also inclusion ` 
of day scholars under this scheme is reported to have been 
taken up with the Planning Commission. The covering of 
children of classes I to V under this scheme had already 
been approved by the Planning Commission but the same was 
not agreed to by the Ministry of Finance. An outlay of 
Rs.10.32 crores has been approved for this scheme for the 
Seventh Five Year Plan. During 1985-86 the expenditure 
incurred on this scheme was only Rs.0.25 crore against 
an allocation of Rs.2.50 crores and the number of students 
benefited was 9,286. With the modification of the scheme 
during 1986-87 the entire allocation of Rs.1.82 crores 
was expected to be spent and the number of students to 
be benefited was 8,948. 


\ 


Admissions to Universities and Colleges 


231. According to earlier guidelines issued by the Ministr 
of Education (now Ministry of Human Resource Development) 
the State Governments and Universities had reserved 203 
of the seats in all educational and technical institutions 
with a distinct reservation of 15% for the Scheduled Castes 
and 54 for the Scheduled Tribes. These reservations are 
interchangeable between these two categories. The Ministry 
had also suggested that in case of the seats reserved for 
them remaining unfilled a further relaxation in marks could 
be given to them. In che 27th Report of the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes it was recommended 
that in line with the proportion of the Scheduled Tribes 
in the country's population the number of seats reserved 
for them in various educational and technical institutions 
should be raised from 5% to 7.5%. It is gratifying to 
note that the reservation percentage was revised in August 
1982 to 7.52 for the Scheduled Tribes. 


32. An SCT Cell was established by the UGC in January 
1979. It, inter alia, collects regularly on an annual 
basis information regarding course-wise admissions and appoint- 
ments of SC/ST candidates to teaching and non-teaching 
posts by reservation. Such information about the actual 
position was collected from 1977-78 onwards and analysed. 
In January 1985 the UGC published a document captioned 
'Facilities to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
Universities and Colleges’. It contained an analysis on 
the position of actual admission and employment: of SCs 
and STs in Universities and colleges during 1978-79. 


33. The actual total number of students and the number 
of Scheduled Caste and. Scheduled Tribe students alongwith 
the respective percentages at the undergraduate/postgr- 
aduate levels and in professional courses during 1978-79 
are given below: 
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Table 9. 
S.No. Course Total SC (Z) ST(Z) 
Under uate 
ds Arts 9, 37,028 71 5721(9.85) 23,124(2.48) 
2. Science 4,536,000 19, 369(4.44 3,559(0.83 
3. Commerce 4,53,472. 21,398(4.76) 5,722(1.27) 
Postgraduate 
he Arts 1,36,004 13,797(10.54) 2,526(1.93) 
5, Science 47,359 1, 342(2.93) 365(0.79) 
6. Commerce 32,449 1,676(5.42) 372(1.29) 
Education 
7. Undergraduate 63,660 Αντι 789(1 κ 
8. Postgraduáte 4,139 136(3.42 27(0.68 
Engineer ing/ 
echnology 
9, Undergraduate 99,569 eur 1,061 ΠΠ 
10. Postgraduate 5,151 8,.(1.92 8(0.18 
Medicine 
1 ]: Undergraduate 95,289 7,266(9.98) 1,324(1.82) 
12. | Postgraduate 10,305 287(3.69) 39(0.50) 
Agriculture 
13. Undergraduate 27,102 1,903(8.39) 160(0.71) 
14. Postgraduate 6,018 201(4.48) 39(0.87) 
Vete science 
15. Undergraduate 5,589 266(7.02) A44(1.14) 
16, Postgraduate 1,002 9(1.37) - 
Law 
17. Undergraduate 1.65,317 ο, 1,851 t E 
18. Postgraduate 3,08 95( 3297 4(0.17 
Others 
19. Undergraduate 11,361 671(5.93 48(0.42) 
20. Postgraduate 3,550 | 203-26] AEn 
Total 25,423,449 1,80,058(7.08) 41 ,082(1.62) 


——rra rm Ya —7 


34. Statewise combined enrolment figures for all the under- 
graduate; postgraduate, professional and technical courses 
may be seen at Annexure IV. The growth of SC/ST enrolment 
at graduate level based on comparative figures for 
1977-78 and 1978-79 has been shown in Annexure V and that 
at postgraduate level in Annexure VI. It will be seen 
from Annexure V that at graduate level(including professio- 
nal: and technical courses) the percentage of Scheduled 
Caste students for the country as a whole decreased from 
7.502 in 1977-78 to 7.33% in 1978-79. On the other hand, 
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there was a slight increase in the percentage of Scheduled 
Tribe students from 1.57% in 1977-78 to 1.70Z in 1978-79, 
Annexure VI indicates that at postgraduate level (including 
professional and technical courses) the percentage of Sche- 
duled Caste students increased marginally from 7.53% in 
1977-78 to 7.622 in 1978-79. In the case of the Scheduled 
Tribes also there was an increase from 1.28% in 1977-78 
to 1.462 in 1978-79. It is suggested that the SCT Cell 
of the UGC may make special efforts to compile and publish 
the enrolment statistics more expeditiously as at present 
the time lag between the statistics pertaining to an acade- 
mic year and their 'publication is rather too much. The 
Government of India, State Governments and the Universities 
should also take necessary steps to increase the number 
of SC/ST students at the various levels and in different 
courses of studies. 
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ANNEXURE I 
Literacy rates in 1981 











ties Castes Tribes excluding SCs 
Sts 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

INDIA 36.23 21.38 16.33 41.30 

STATES 

1. Andhra Pradesh 29.94 17.64 7.82 33.91 

2. Assan NA NA NA NA 

3. Bihar 26.20 10.40 16.99 30.17 
4. Gujarat 43.70 39.78 21.14 48.14 

5. Haryana 36.14 20.14 30.90 

B. Himachal Pradesh 42.48 31.50 25.93 47.37 
7. Jamu & Kashmir 28.88 22.44 E 27.05 
8. Karnataka 38.46 20.59 20.14 42.05 

9, Kerala 70.74 55.95 31.79 75.32 
10. Madhya Pradesh 27.87 18.97 10.68 35.15 
11. Maharashtra 47.18 35.55 22.29 51.55 
12. Manipur 41.35 33.63 39.74 42.11 
13. Meghalaya 34.08 25.78 31.55 44.97 
14. Nagaland 42.57 = 40.31 1.30 
15. Orissa 34.23 22.41 13.98 44.22 
16. Punjab 40.86 23.86 - 47.11 
17. Rajasthan 24.38 14.04 10.27 29.31 
18. Sikkim 34.05 28.08 35.13 34.84 
19. Tamil Nadu 46.76 29.67 20.46 34.84 
20. Tripura 42.12 33.89 23.07 53.93 
21. Uttar Pradesh 27.16 14.96 20.45 30.45 
22. West Bengal 40.94, 24.37 13.21 48.12 

UNION TERRITORIES 

235. Andeman & Nicobar Islands 51.56 - 31.11 5A. 3 
26. Arunachal Pradesh 20.79 37.14 14.04 36.39 
25. Chandigarh 64.79 37.07 2 69.33 
26. Dadra ἃ Nagar Haveli 26.67 51.20 16.86 64.4" 
27. Delhi 61.54. 39.3) 5 66.44 
28. Goa, Damen ἃ Diu 55.65 38.38 26.48 57.38 
29.  Lakshadueep 55.07 - 53.13 84.57 
30. Mizoram 59.88 BA. 44 59.63 63.53 
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ANNEXURE II | 
Dropout rates of Scheduled Caste students 1981-82 








S.No.  State/U.T. Primary stage Middle stage Secondary stage 
(Classes I-V) (Classes VI-VIII) (Classes I-X) 
Boys Girls Total Total Total 
1 2 3° à 5 6 7 
STATES 
1. Andhra Pradesh 63.14 58.17 6.14 81.55 85.9 
2. Assam 56.9 61.7% 58.93 78.99 69.80 
3. Bihar 70.38 77.70 72.07 83.01 89.92 
4. Gujarat 55.18 61.09 57.47 67.06 75.51 
5. Haryana 23.50 40.52 28.12 57.37 78.89 
6. Himachal Pradesh 28.98 23.29 29.10 55.46 80.91 
7. Jamu ἃ Kashmir 51.77 45.91 49.84 69.09 79.35 
8. Karnataka 67.85 75.12 70.99 71.17 88.77 
9. Kerala 0.0 0.0 — 0.0 23.71 49.80 
10. γα Pradesh 51.91 66.83 56.13 69.13 92.99 
11. Maharashtra 4.89 68.02 80.80 67.86 78.617 
12. | Menipur 69.44 91.52 90.45 88.81 93.00 
13. Meghalaya 75.63 63.38 70.69 84.25 86.73 
14. Nagaland - - - - - 
15. Orissa 69.53 77.27 72.37 90.71 93.80 
1B.  Rnjeb 69.08 76.57 72.53 68.84 84.45 
17. Rajasthan 63.60 77.86 65.94 78.88 83.14 
18. Sikkim 66.97 67.02 66.99 - - 
19. Tamil Nadu 32.55 45.88 38.54 72.55 84.89 
20. Tripura 61.10 63.60 Ε2.ΘΙ 83.80 92.04 
2. Uttar Pradesh 44.68 58.50 48.33 76.98 85.95 
22. ‘west Bengal 74.36 78.41 75.72 83.95 . 91.81 


UNION TERRITORIES 
235. A & N Islands - - ES = - 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 93.51 95.07 — 94.42 - = 


25. Chandigarh DD DD D.D 0.0 70.68 
26. D: N Haveli 28.12 47.94 38.68 71.42 gt.56 
27. Delhi 32.58 55.68 42.63 62.99 51.10 
28. Goa, Damen & Diu. — 42.47. — 47.25 — 44.43 69.27 81.93 
29. Lakshadweep - - - - - 
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29. Mizoram - < = zi u 
30. Pondicherry 1.38 27.89 14.17 63.26 83.68 


INDIA 96.43 64.24 59.21 74.76 85.72 





Source: Ministry of Human Resource Development (Dept. of Education) 
Dropout rate at elementary stage = 


Enrolment in Class I during 
preceding 4 years ~ Enrolment x 100 
in Class V during the year 


Enrolment in Class I during preceding 4 years 
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ANNEXURE III 


Drop out rates of Scheduled Tribe students 1981-82 





S.No.  State/UT Primary stage Middle stage Secondary stage 








( Classes I-V ) (Classes I-VIII) (Classes I-X) 
Girls Total Total Total 
1 2 3 4 5 8 ? 
DINEM TREES EE PRU a EN = 
STATES 
1. Andhra Pradesh 64.83 73.81 68.10 85.40 91.01 
2. Assam 73.53 18.83 76.22 88.37 71.34 
3. Bihar 78.89 83.91 80.58 85.06 92.865 
4. Gujarat 69.35 78.27 72.94 77.11 85.79 
9. Haryana - - - - = 
B. Himachal Pradesh 39.97 49.28 43.05 61.99 80.45 
7. Jammu ἃ Kashmir - - - - - 
8. Karnataka 48.14 48.09 48.12 26.98 45,53 
9. Kerala 39.04 34.64 37.16 45.10 69.50 
10. Madhya Pradesh 66.46 80.39 70.65 84.53 97.13 
11. Maharashtra 70.41 80.18 74.22 85.08 90.55 
12. Manipur 85.69 84.89 85.36 90.84 91.82 
13. Meghalaya 76.86 76.62 76.74 84.75 88.81 
14. Nagaland 75.09 76.59 75.75 87.84 91.04 
15. Orissa 75.39 83.36 77.99 91.23 94.04 
18. Punjab š 3 = " Ñ: 
17. Rajasthan 69.35 84.90 71.48 82.80 86.07 
18. Sikkim - - - - - 
19. Tamil Nadu 34.68 41.58 27,58 72.01 85.43 
20. Tripura 57.81 73.80 69.76 87.97 93.93 
21. Uttar Pradesh 0.0 5.62 0.0 53.69 82.02 
22. West Bengal 70.84 65.84 69.27 87.04 93.33 
eos UNION TERRITORIES 
25. | A & N Islands 50.10 39.17 45.74 43.64 74.91 
24. Arunachal Pradesh Tleze 78.18 77.53 87.91 92.93 
25. Chandigarh - - - - - 
25. Dadra ἃ Nagar Haveli 73.60 81.65 76.43 93.64 98.17 
27. Delhi - - - - - 
2B. Goa, Daman ἃ Diu 63.19 73.33 66.38 87.31 91.80 
29. Lakshadweep 1.03 16.25 8.01 51.20 66.39 
30. Mizoram 61.61 64.13 62.83 67.86 80.63 
31. Pondicherry - - - - = 
INDIA 71.57 78.45 74.00 84.99 91.55 





Source: Ministry of Human Resource Development (Dept. of Education) 
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Statewise enrolment figures for SC and ST sürents at all undergradate, postgredunte, 
professional and technical courses during 1978-79 





S.No. State/Union Territory Graduate + Postgraduate courses 
Total S Zæ to S lege tp 
total total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Andhra Pradesh 1,26,0 11,55 δέ 1,306 0.97 
2. Assam 46,73 — 1,89 4.81 1,570 4.66 
3. Bihar 1,25,00 4,27 3.57 6,425 5.37 
4. — Qxyerat 169,546 10,692 6.31 5,556 3.28 
5; Haryana, 58,723 3,217 5.48 33 0.06 
6. Himachal Pradesh 11,118 541 4487 232 2.09 
7. Jenma,& Kashmir 18,087 23 1.14 1 0.01 
8. Karpataka 1,71,878 10,&4 6.18 1,816 1.06 
3. Kerala 9759 4,60 4.72 461 0.47 
10. Madhya Pradesh 1,993,900 11,596 5% 6,500 3.39 
Ti: Maharashtra 3524,7% 27,624 8.81 5,69 1.82 
12. Manipur 6,140 26 0.62 224 5.78 
13. Meghalaya. 4,873 145 2.98 2,504 51.39 
14. Nagaland 830 - - 680 81.93 
15. Qrissa 5. 1,433 23.13 86 1.89 
16. Punjab 93,12 7,810 839 3 0.04 
17. Rajasthan 134936 4,53 4.59 3,001 2.68 
18. Sikkim 102 = - - _ ` 
19. Tamil Neda 1,€2,28 12,357 7.62 201 0.12 
20. Tripra 4,458 312 7.10 285 6.3 
21. Uttar Pradesh A,06,747 44,232 11.46 088 0.26 
22. West Bengal 2,29,155 17,78 82 1,396 Ο.6Ε 
UNION TERRITORIES 
23. A. & N. Islands 419 = - 13 3.10 
24. Arunachal Pradesh 222 - - 11 7.03 
25. Chandigarh 15,397 ThA 483 117 0.7% 
26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli - - - - e 
27. Delhi 7A, 3,621 4.88 16, 0.22 
2B. Goa, Damen & Diu 6,928 x O.46 11 0.16 
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1 2 3 4 ¿ ο 6 7 
30. Mizorem 835 8 0.96 713 85.30 
31. Pondicherry 2,485 96 3.86 - = 





INDIA 25294 1,380,058 7.36 41,082 1.68 
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ANNEXURE V 


Growth of SC/ST enrolment during the year 1978-79 at graduate level 














Percentage of SC enrol- Percentage of ST enrol- 
S.No. States/UTs ment to total ment to total 
1977-78 1978-79 Growth of 1977-78 1978-79 Growth of 
enroiment enrolment 
Ί 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Andnra Pracesh 7.08 8.49 + 1.41 0.71 0.96 + 0.25 
2. Assam 5.03 4.74 - 0.29 6.93 3.83 - 3.04 
5. Bihar 3.61 3.62 + 0.01 3.13 5.71 +2.58 
à. Gujarat 6.00 6.49 + 0.49 3.88 3.32 - 0.58 
5. Haryana 4.63 5.65 + 1.02 0.09 0.06 - 0.03% 
6. Himacnal Pradesh 4.06 5.03 + 0.97 2.89 1.92 - 0.97 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 1.95 1.11 - D.84 0.03 0.07 ~ D.02* 
8. Karnataka 5.86 6,23 + 0.37 0.62 1.07 + 0.45 
9, Kerala 3.85 4,84 + 0.99 0.48 0.48 Nil 
10. Madhya Pradesh 5.95 6.00 + 0.05 1.10 3.46 + 2.36 
11. Manarashtra 9.45 8.43 E 0.99 1.96 1.79 -~ 0.17 
12, Manipur 1.95 0.62 - 1.33 10.91 5.78 - 5.13 
13. Meghalaya - 2.59 3.16 + 0.57 56.28 50.59 =- 5.68 
14. Nagaland - - - 85.40 81.95 - 3.47 
15. Orissa 3.45 3.12 - 0.33 3.15 1.97 | - 1.15 
18. Punjab 8.69 8.64 - 0.05 0.03 0.05 + 0.02% 
17. Rajasthan 4.77 4.38 ~ 0.39 2.79 2.62 -~ 0.17" 
18. Sikkim - - - - - - 
19. Tamil Nadu Tsar. 7.69 + 0.32 0.53 0.13 ~ 6.40 
20. Tripura 6.29 7.00 + 0.71 5,11 6.39 ~ 1.28 
21. Uttar Pradesh 10.80 11.41 + 0.61 0.18 0.25 + 0.67 
22. West Bengal 10.98 8.52 - 2.46 1.21 0.69 ~ 0.52 
23. A & N Islands - - - NA 3.40 NA 
24. Arunachal Pradesh - - - Bá, 34 77.03 - 7.31 
25. Chandigarh 3.89 5.16 + 1.27 0.63 0.82 +0.19 
26. Dadra å Nagar Haweli - - τ - - - 
27. Deihi 5.01 5.08 + 0.07 0.52 0.15 - 0.37 
28. Goa, Üaman ἃ Diu 0.71 0.46 - 0.25 0.05 , 0.18 + 0.13 
29. Lakshadweep - = = = i - 
30. Mizoram NA 0.96 NA NA 85.39 NA 
31. Pondicherry NA 4.15 NA ~ - ~ 
INDIA 7.50 7.33 - 0.17 1.57 1.70 +0.13 


aC c — — — ———4''— —— — ————————————— ————— 
Source:zUDE Resort on Facilities to 555 an SJs in Universities and Colleges, 1985, pp.50-51 
* There is no ST population. 
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ANNEXURE VI 
Growth of SC/ST enrolment during the year 1978-79 at postgraduate level 


nr ne E A a A E Ps mr IN C 


Percentage of SC enrol- Percentage of ST enrol- 
S.No. States/UTs ment to total ment to total 
1977-78 1978-78 Growth 1977-78 1978-79 Growth of 
of en- enrolment 

ο a ae ee Sere eee ev = = 9) =) uu uuu iii sss 

Ί 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

T. Andhra Pradesh — 7.07 6.54 +1.47 0.42 0.93 +0.51 
2. Assam 4.52 3.26 - 1.26 5.56 5.47 - 0.09 
3. Bihar 1.46 3.22 + 1.75 = NA 4.93 - 

4. Gujarat 2.39 2.48 + D.10 : 1.50 2,28 + 0.78 
5. Haryana 4.63 3.55 + 1.08 1.58 - - 1,58 
6. Himachal Pradesh NA 2.51 A NA 4.48 - 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 1.06 0.76 - 0.30 - - - 

8. Karnataka 4.25 5.26 + 1.01 0.50 0.87 + 0.37 
9. Kerala 6.43 3.74 - 2.69 0.49 0.39 - 0.10 
10. Madhya Pradesh 5.46 5.92 0.06 2.19 2.87 + 0.68 
11. | Maharashtra 11.87 12.41 + 0.74 2.46 © 2.06 - 0.40 
12. Manipur - - - - - - 
13. Meghalaya 0.51 1.26 + 0.75 29.15 59.62 423.87 
Tä; Nagaland - - - < z = 
15. Orissa 3.46 Jed - D.21 2411 1.52 ~- 0.48 
16, Punjab 4.26 5.60 + 1.34 - - - 
17. Rajasthan 5.19 4.47 - 0.72 4.93 3.24 | - 1.69 
18. Sikkim - - - - E d 
19, Tamil Nadu 5.48 6.87 + 0.39 0.80 0.01 - 0.79 
20. Tripura - - ss m = " 
21. Uttar Pradesh 10.93 11.73 + 0.80 0.24 0.27 + 0.03 
22. West Bengal 6.20 3.92 - 2.28 0.10 0.04 - 0.06 
23. A & N Islands - - - - Š z 
24. Arunachal Pradesh \- - - - = E 
25; Chandigarh 10.06 3.52 - 6.44 - 0.55 + 0.55 
26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli ~ - - " 5 x 
Zl. Delhi 3.27 3,15 - 0.12 1333 0.86 - 0.27 
28, Goa, Daman & Diu - 1.25 + 1.25 - - - 


29, Lakshadweep - - - = = a 
30. Mizor am - - - = 2 š 


Ss Pondicherry - "A - = - Z 


INDIA 7.53 7.52 + 0.09 1.28 1.46 + 0.18 


Source: UGC Report on Facilities to SCs and STs in Universities and Coll 
1985, pp.52-53 ο 


CHAPTER V 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SCHEDULED CASTES 


SPECIAL COMPONENT PLAN FOR SCHEDULED CASTES 


The Scheduled Caste population according to the 1981 
Census was about 10.60 crores as against about 8.00 crores 
in 1971 and comprised 15.47% of the total population of 
the country (1981) as against 14.40% (1971). The proportion 
of population amongst the Scheduled Castes living in rural 
areas was 84% in 1981 as compared to 88% in 1971. The 
proportion of the Scheduled Castes living in urban areas 
rose from 12% to 16% during the same years which is indica- 
tive of a higher level cf migration from rural to urban 
areas amongst the Scheduled Castes compared to that amongst 
the total population of the country (proportion of urban 
population 23.7% in 1981 as compared to 20% in 1971). 


2. The occupational distribution amongst the Scheduled 
Castes also has undergone some change during this period. 
The proportion of workers in 1981 was 39.58% compared to 
36.34% in 1971. However, in view of the fact that the’ 
basis of classification of the female population has been 
undergoing change and the figures may not be comparable, 
the variation can be better appreciated by the analysis 
of male working force. The classification of male workers 
according to various categories in 1981 is given in the 


table below: 
Table 1 


Occupational distribution of Scheduled Caste 
male workers(main + marginal)in 1981 Census 











Total Cultivators Agricultural Household Other Total 
Rural labourers industry* workerst 

Urban 

1 2 3 4 2 6 

T 32.12 41.75 3.20 22.93 100 

R 36.88 46.67 3.00 13.45 100 

U 4.16 12.87 4.35 78.62 100 





* Household industry in manufacturing, processing, servicing 
and repairs. | 

+ Other workers include occupations of factory workers, 
plantation workers trade, commerce, business, transport, 
mining, construction, political or social work, Government 
service, municipal service, teaching, priesthood, enter- 
tainment art, etc. 
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The number of cultivators amongst the Scheduled Caste males 
in rural areas recorded @ rise from 35.39% in 1971 to 36.88% 
in 1981 which is indicative of the cumulative benefits 
which the members of the Scheduled Castes had received 
on account of conferment of tenancy rights, distribution 
of land, etc. This is further confirmed by a significant 
decline in the proportion of agricultural labourers from 
49.65% to 46.672 during the same period. The proportion 
amongst those engaged in household industry fell slightly 
from 3-22 in 1971 to 3% in 1981. The proportion of those 
dependent on other vocations rose from 17.76% in 1971 to 
13.455 in 1981. The trend is more prominent in urban areas 
where the proportion of the Scheduled Castes depending 
on household industry declined significantly from 5.37 
to 4.35% whereas the proportion of those depending on other 
occupations rose from 76.67% to 78.622. 


3. The proportion of the people below the poverty line 
among the Schéduled Castes was estimated to be about 702 
as against the overall average of 48% among the general 
population in 1977~78. Besides a large proportion of the 
Scheduled Castes being agricultural isbourers almost all 
the primary leather workers in the country and almost all 
the fishermen in some States belong to the Scheduled Castes. 
Similarly almost all the civic sanitation workers (sweepers 
and scavengers) and flayers and tanners also belong to 
the Scheduled Castes. The above mentioned categories, 
who are amongst the poorest of the population below the 
poverty line, constitute bulk of the Scheduled Castes in 
the country. 


Δ. The only funds available for the development cf the 
Scheduled Castes upto the end of 1978-79 were provided 
under the Welfare of Backward Classes Sector of the Annual 
Plans of the States which were minuscule compared to the 
dimensions of the problen. This sector was supposed to 
supplement the benefits expected to accrue to the Scheduled 
Castes from general developmental programmes. But despite 
repeated instructions from the Government of India it was 
not possible to assess the benefits accruing to the Schedul- 
ed Castes from general developmental programmes. By the 
end of the Fifth Five Year Plan it had been realised that 
the strategy for the development of the Scheduled Castes 
would have to be based on comprehensive economic and human 
resource development efforts so that they could participate 
on terms of equality and recieve a reasonable share in 
the fruits of general economic development. To achieve 
this objective the strategy of Special Component Plan (SCP) 
was evolved during the Sixth Five year Plan with emphasis 
on family and beneficiary-oriented developmental schemes. 
The SCP was to be financed from four sources, Vides. 
(i) flow fron State Plan, (ii) flow from Central Sector and 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes, (iii) Special Central Assistan- 
ce and (iv) institutional finance. The SCP envisaged ident- 
ification of schemes in the general sectors of development 
which would be of benefit to the Scheduled Castes, quantifi-: 
cation of funds from all programmes under each sector and 
determination of specific targets in terms of number of 
families who were to be benefited from these programmes 


` 
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under each sector to enable them to cross the poverty line. 
Special Component Plans were formulated by 20 States and 
A Union Territories with sizable Scheduled Caste population. 
The flow of funds to the SCPs in relation to the total 
Plan outlays as well as the expenditure incurred in various 
States/UTs during the Sixth Plan, yearwise and total for 
the Plan period, may be seen in Annexure I. The State-wise 
ratio of SCP percentage to percentage of Scheduled Caste 
population (outlay ratio) may also be seen in that Annexure. 


5. It would be seen from that Annexure that the flow 
to the SCP in these 20 States and 4 Union Territories taken 
together during the Sixth Plan was Rs.3614,66 crores (7.672 
of the total Plan outlay of these States/Union Territories 
taken together). The outlay ratio was less than 60% in 
15 States/UTs, viz., Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himach- 
al Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sikkim, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Chandig- 
arb and Delhi. The Working Group on the Development of 
Scheduled Castes during the Seventh Plan pointed out that 
some of the major Departments of the States were avoiding 
the strenuous exercise of earmarking funds specifically 
for the development of the Scheduled Castes and that it 
was mainly due to their inerita. The Working Group termed 
this as "attitudinal problem—lack of proper orientation." 
The main argument advanced by the State Governments concern- 
ed for not earmarking funds under the SCP in proportion 
to the percentage of the Scheduled Caste population was 
that a large portion of the total State Plan outlay was 
indivisible in sectors like power, irrigation, communicatio- 
ns, roads, transport, etc., which often accounted for about 
601 of the total Plan outlay. The Working Group pertinently 
pointed out that the benefits from these sectors, specially 
the economic benefits, did not automatically or significant- 
ly go to the Scheduled Castes in view of their poor ownersh- 
ip of assets and, therefore, incapacity to. utilise these 
infrastructures either for stepping up their production 
or to produce marketable surpluses to be transported to 
markets. On the other hand, even to the extent the members 
of the Scheduled Castes were in a position to utilise benef- 
its from these sectors, these were by-passed for want of 
specific focus on the part of developmental authorities. 
The Working Group, therefore, suggested that it was necessa- 
ry to deliberately channelise benefits from these sectors 
towards the Scheduled Castes. This would be possible only 
when benefits in physical and financial terms were earmarked 
from these sectors. It was not correct to say that these 
sectors were indivisible as a whole. On the other hand, 
there were schemes in these sectors which were divisible. 
Further, it was also pbssible to formulate new divisible 
schemes in these sectors if the needs of the Scheduled 
Castes pertaining to these sectors were appreciated. When 
this was done earnestly and systematically with careful 
understanding of the needs of the Scheduled Castes from 
each major infrastructural sector and the magnitude of 
the needs in physical and financial terms, and benefits 
and outlays were earmarked to the SCP from these sectors. on 
that basis, it would become possible to step up the SCP 
of every State, notwithstanding the fact that a large part 
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of the State Plan outlay is in the major infrastructural 
ο οσο 


6. Even the outlays provided in the SCP in various States 
were not fully utilised. For the country as a whole the 
expenditure on the SCP in these 24 States/Union Territories 
during the Sixth Plan was Rs.2978.40 crores (82:41% of 
the SCP outlay). There were sizable shortfalls (more than 
20%) in expenditure in 7 States/Union Territories, viz., 
Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Manipur, Sikkim, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal ο and Goa, Daman & Diu. According to the above 
mentioned Working Group this was due to the implementing 
agencies being structurally weak for absorption of large 
amounts under different programmes. The States were also 
somewhat slow in suitably strengthening the monitoring 
machinery due to financial and other constraints. In some 
States the District Magistrates/Collectors were not directly 
involved with SCP schemes either at the stage of formulation 
or that of implementation, which resulted in blurring of 
focus. 


7. Some other observations made by the Seventh Plan Work- 
ing Group on the Development of Scheduled Castes were as 
follows: 


(i) Implementation of SCP schemes did not make ade- 
quate progress in many States because the physi- 
cal and financial targets under various sectors 
were mot disaggregated and communicated to the 
district and Block levels by the concerned 
Departments as repeatedly emphasised by the 
Government of India. 


(ii) On the basis of the experience of the Sixth 
Plan the main stress should be on the development 
of different occupational categories, specially 
agricultural labourers and marginal farmers, 
leather workers, fishermen and vulnerable groups. 
With this end in view implementation of cluster- 
cum-saturation approach which was evolved during 
the Sixth Plan should be intensified to ensure 
the total coverage of eligíble families in vill- 
age clusters identified on the basis of the 
size of the Scheduled Caste population. 


(iii) The SCPs in the agricultural sector in different 
States encompassed a very large number of small 
schemes like distribution of mini-kits, distri- 
bution of seeds, saplings, land levelling, land 
bunding, minor irrigation, etc., but there was 
hardly an integrated approach. In many of the 
States landholding pattern of the Scheduled 
Castes was not fully known. In the absence 
of this basic data it would be difficult to 
formulate meaningful programmes that would make 
an impact on the Scheduled Caste families having 
land. 


(iv) Most of the Scheduled Caste cultivators had 
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land of minuscule size scattered in a number 
of tiny plots. Notwithstanding the programmes 
so far taken up for agricultural development, 
small and marginal Scheduled Caste cultivators 
were still outside the pale of many programmes 
taken up in the agricultural sector. The funds 
earmarked in the SCP in this particular sector 
were very small and had not yet made the desired 
impact for want of careful integrated planning 
and implementation by the sectoral agencies. 
Even in the case of new allottees of ceiling 
surplus land land distribution had not been 
linked up with meaningful programmes. Quite 
often such ceiling surplus lands were of marginal 
or sub-marginal quality needing development 
before these could be put to proper economic 
use. 


Strategy of SCP during Seventh Plan 
8. During the Seventh Plan 50% of the Scheduled Caste 


families living below the poverty line are to be assisted 
to cross the line. The package of assistance is to be 
so designed that it is capable of generating an additional 
income necessary to enable each assisted family to cross 
the poverty line. The objective of the family-oriented 
programmes is not only to raise the assisted Scheduled 
Caste families above the poverty line but also to help 
diversification of beneficiaries, as far as possible, from 
their traditional occupations. The cluster approach which 
was evolved during the Sixth Plan is to be improved upon 
to ensure the total coverage of those identified clusters 
having concentration of Scheduled Caste population. In 
such a cluster-cum-saturation approach the investment for 
the development of individual families and of infrastructure 
of Scheduled Caste bastis is to be made in an integrated 
manner to have a meaningful impact. Justice to the Schedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes has been incorporated as 
point 11 of the New 20-Point Programme, 1986, to give a 
boost to -the developmental activities for these communi- 
ties. 


Outlay and expenditure during the Seventh Plan 
9. The outlays made under the SCP during the Seventh 


Five Year Plan as well as 1985-86 and 1986-87, the outlay 
ratios (ratio of SCP percentage to percentage of Scheduled 
Caste population) and the expenditure incurred in various 
States/ UTs during 1985-86 and 1986-87 may be seen in Annex- 
ure II. It would be seen therefrom that the proposed flow 
to the SCP in these 24 States/Union Territories taken to- 

ether during the «Seventh Plan is Rs.6205.67 crores 
7.76% of the total Plan outlay of these States/Union 
Territories taken together). The ‘outlay ratio! for the 
Seventh Plan was less than 60% in 16 States/UTs, viz., 
Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sikkim, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Goa. Daman & Diu. During 1985-86 the ‘outlay ratio’ was 
less than 60% in 11 States/UTs, viz., Bihar, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
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Punjab, Sikkim, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi and Goa,Daman & Diu, 
while during 1986-87 it was less than 60% in 11 States/UTs, 
viz., Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, West 


Bengal, Delhi and Goa, Daman & Diu. 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASSISTANCE 

10. Special Central Assistance was envisaged as an additive 
to the States' Special Component Plans and was not tied 
up to specific schemes on a schematic pattern. Being 
supplementary its aim was to motivate the State Governments 
to provide larger outlays in their SCPs. It was meant 
for the totality of the States' efforts for development 
of the Scheduled Castes and the only condition taid down 
was that this fund was to be used by the States only for 
income generating development schemes including directly 
relevant training, directly relevant back-up services and 
arrangements for implementation, supervision, monitoring 
and evaluation. Special Central Assistance was distributed 
among the States/UTs on the basis of factors like the popu- 
lation of the Scheduled Castes, backwardness of the States 
and the efforts of the State Governments as reflected in 
their Annual SCPs. During 1979-80 a token provision of 
Rs.5 crores was made. An amount of Rs.600 crores was relea- 
sed during the Sixth Plan and a tentative allocation of 
Rs.930 crores made for the Seventh Plan. The SCA released 
and utilised during the Sixth Plan period, 1985-86 and 
1986-87 as well as allocations madé for the Seventh Plan 
to various States/UTs may be seen in Annexure III. During 
the Sixth Plan the total expenditure under the SCA was 
Rs.553 crores. The States where more than 10% of the SCA 
remained unutilised at the end of the Sixth Plan were Bihar, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Rajasthan, Sikkim, Chandigarh, Goa,Daman 
& Diu and Pondicherry. For 1985-86 information was avail- 
able for 18 Statos/UTs only. Amongst them those where 
more than 10% of the SCA remained unutilised were Jammu 
& Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Sikkim, Chandigarh, 
Delhi and Goa,Daman ἃ Diu. Similarly for 1986-87 irforma- 
tion was available for 19 States/UTs only. Amongst them 
those where more than 10% of the SCA remained unutiiised 
were Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Chandigarh and Goa, Daman & Diu. 


11. The Seventh Plan Working Group on the Development 
of Scheduled Castes observed that a very large chunk of 
the SCA had been utilised as subsidy by various State Gover- 
nments during the Sixth Plan either to raise the total 
rate of subsidy to 50% by linking it up with the IRDP provi- 
sion or by providing it for schemes outside the IRDP. 
In some of the States the rate of subsidy in respect of 
some of the schemes was stated to be as high as 754 and 
bulk of the amount of subsidy was spent out of the SCA. 
In some of the States the State Governments had transferred 
the amounts of the SCA to the State Scheduled Castes Deve- 
lopment Corporations where these remained unutiiised. 
The Working Group recommended that the SCA should be utiii- 
sed for meeting the critical gaps in such a way as to give 
a composite and integrated shape to economic deveiopment 
programmes for Scheduled Caste families. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

12. Before the commencement of the Sixth Plan Scheduled 
Castes Development Corporations were in existence in Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Kerala, Punjab, Tamil  Nadus 
and West Bengal. When the .strategy for development of 
the Scheduled Castes during the Sixth Plan was being formu- 
lated the utility of thése specialised Corporations was 
recognised and the Government of India advised the States 
having sizable population of 'the Scheduled Castes to set 
up such Corporations in their States to vigorously take 
up economic development of Scheduled Caste families living 
below the poverty. line. So far these Corporations have 
been established in 18 States and 3 Union Territories. 
The years in which these Corporations were set up and the 
Acts under which these were registered are given below: 














Table 2 
..----..ο------------.--..-᾽-,.............. ο see en ο μικρες RN 
S.No. Region/ Year of Act under S.No. Regionf Yearof Act under which 

State estahli- which re- State estahli- registered 
sent gistered gmnt 
A ge ee ΗΕ πιο ee μυς 
NORTHERN REGION WESTERN REGION 
1. Haryana 1971 ICA 11. Gujarat 1975 ICA 
2. Punjab Ίσι SA 12. Madhya Pradesh 1978 CSA 
3. Uttar 1975 ICA 
; 13, Maharashtra 1979 ICA 
- dm a 14. Rajasthan 1550 CSA 
Pradesh SOUTHERN REGION 
5. Jammu & NA NA 
15. Kerala 1972 ICA 
on 16. Andhra Pradesh 1974 CSA 
. Tamil 1 
6. Assam 1975 ICA k m 71 k 
18. Karnataka 
7. West Bengal 197% SA me aa 
8. Bihar 1978 CSA 
9. Ori 199 σα 19. Crentigan 1979 NA 
10. Tri 199 CSA 2. Delhi 1983 ICA 
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The Government of India had already started assisting these 
Corporations from 1978-79 by contributing to their share 
capital on a matching basis with the State Governments 
in the ratio of 49:51. This subsequently became an essen- 
tial feature of the Sixth Plan. 


13. The main functions cf the Corporations were mobilisa- 
tion of institutional credit for economic development sche- 
mes for Scheduled Caste entrepreneurs by functioning as 
catalysts, promoters and guarantors. The promotional role 
consisted of identifying Scheduled Caste clusters throuyh 
special surveys, identification and motivation of eligible 
Scheduled Caste beneficiaries, assessment of their felt 
needs and financial requirements, ‘preparation of suitable 
economic development schemes for different occupational 
groups of the Scheduled Castes, bringing the Scheduled 
Castes in contact with financial institutions and Government 
development agencies, etc. The catalytic and guarantor 
roles were to be played by interacting with these institu- 
tions and agencies and intervening at crucial points to 
provide massive inputs necessary for economic developuent 
of the target groups. By implementing a scheme of margin 
money loan programme and thus providing a portion of the 
unit cost of individual beneficiary scheme at low rates 
of interest the Corporations played their role as partners 
alongwith banks ‘in financing Scheduled Caste entrepreneurs. 
Loan, subsidy and margin money were to be routed through 
one window, preferably the bank. 


14. The total amount released by various State Governments 
and the Central Government to the Scheduled Castes Develop- 
ment Corporations from 1978-79 to 1986-87 may be seen in 
the table below: 





Table 3 
(Rs. in lakh: 

Year otate Governments! Amount released by 

contribution the Govt. of India 
1978-79 710.55 50.00 
1979-80 703.10 1,224.00 
1980-81 1,403.00 1,300.97 
1981-82 1,367.66 1,332.27 
1982-83 1,364.40 1,350.00 
1983-84 1,866.02 1,400.00 
1984-85 1,454.21 1,500.00 
1985-86 1,755.21 71,500.00 
1986-87 1,982.15 1,458.56 


Total 12,606.30 11,115.90 . 
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During the Sixth Plan period these Corporations economically 
assisted about 28.65 lakh Scheduled Caste families by provi- 
ding margin money loans amounting to Rs.106.59 crores which 
enabled additional bank financing amounting to Rs.370.84 


crores. 


The Corporations also distributed subsidy amoun- 


ting to Rs.100.53 crores. 


15. The following constraints were noticed in the working 
cf these Corporations during the Sixth Plan: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The SCDCs in Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh were getting a major portion of 
the SCA reieased to the State Governments concer- 
ned. Most of these Corporations were using 
this amount to give subsidy to individual bene- 
ficiaries. However, in Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu and to some extent in Orissa it was used 
for providing infrastructure for group schemes 
in the form of common worksheds and machinery. 
In Andhra Pradesh 90% of the SCA was reported 
to have been utilised for infrastructure buil- 
ding. The SCDC received the entire amount of 
the SCA provided to that State. 


The SCDCs in Assam, Kerala, Gujarat, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu were reported to be 
unable to use the major portion of their share 
capital for programmes of assistance to the 
Scheduled Castes. Some Corporations like those 
in Gujarat and Rajasthan were earning huge 
amounts of interest from the share capital funds 
kept in fixed deposits. The Corporations in 


Assam, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Delhi were reported tc be using a large portion 


of their share capital for meeting their admi- 
nistrative expenses. According to the guide- 
lines these funds should have been used to 
provide assistance for bank tie-up schemes to 
Scheduled Caste families. 


The position regarding the recovery of margin 
money loans was reported to be quite unsatis- 
factory in Andhra Pradesh (7%), Assam (2%) and 


Uttar Pradesh (8.52). The Corporations having 


ood recovery position were Himachai Pradesh 
(36.52), Orissa (54.8%) and West Bengal (35.72). 
Some Corporations are reported to have received 
little cooperation from banks in effecting re- 
covery of margin money loans. In Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra the Corporations had to recover 
their margin ΠΟΠΘΥ loans themselves and in Bihar 
and West Bengal tHe banks agreed to recover 
margin money loans after their own components 
had been recovered. There was no problem of 
recovering margin money loans in the Corporations 
in Gujarat, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh since 
they provided margin money deposits and not 
loans to the banks. In the case of other Corp- 
orations the banks were reported to have agreed 
to recover margin money loans almost simulta- 
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neously will:  Liheiíir loans. According to the 
commercial banses a considerable number of bene- 
ficiaries identified and sponsored by the Corp- 
orations were found on verificaticn either to 
be much above the poverty line or habitual 
defaulters or were not interested in taking 
up the subsidy schemes which resulted in delay 
in the sanction of projects. 


(iv) According to the Gorporations the banks, parti- 
cularly at the field level, were not very 
enthusiastic to lend to the Scheduled Castes 
probably with the fear of non-recovery of dues 
or due to the belief that poor entrepreneurs 
were not viable. They were also of the view 
that the banks often violated the Reserve Bank 
of India directive not to insist on security 
and guarantee for loans not exceeding Rs.5,000. 


Strategy during the Seventh Plan 


16. Since the margin money loan programme hàd not succeeded 
in generating institutional finance of the magnitude re- 
quired due to conceptual and operational problems inherent 
in the scheme, a Standing Committee was constituted by 
the Ministry of Home Affairs in 1984° for suggesting an 
alternative scheme which would be less cuabersome and easier 
to operate. The Committee recommended a new programme 
entitled New Pattern of Assistance to Scheduled Caste famil- 
ies through: SCDCs' for adoption by all the SCDCs. The main 
features of the new programme are given below: 


(i) A family having an annual income of Rs.6,400 
or less in rural areas and &s.7,200 or less 
in urban areas would be considered to be 8 
family below the. poverty line. The families 
below the poverty line will be covered in three 
stages in the following order of priority:. 
First stage-'Very very poor! families with annual 
income upto Rs.3,500 in rural areas 
and Rs.4,300 in urban areas 


Second stage-'Very poor' families in the income 
bracket of Rs.3,501 to Rs.4,800 
in rural areas and Rs.4,301 to 
Rs.5,500 in urban areas 


Third stage-'Poor' families with annual income 
in the range of Rs.4,801 to Rs.6,400 
in rural areas and Rs.5,501 to 
Rs.7,200 in urban areas 


(ii) The programme aimed to achieve this objective 
by integrating self-employment and wage-employ- 
ment approaches. This consisted of providing 
(a) assets for self-employment for one member 


(444) 


(iv) 


(v ) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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each of ‘very very poor! families and wage- 
employment to other able-bodied members of these 
families and (b) only assets for self-employment 
to 'very poor! and ‘poor! families. 


For assessment of income the occupation of the 
would-be beneficiary was to be taken as the 
main criterion. For example, landless agricuitu- 
ral labourers, marginal farmers, share-croppers 
operating less than one standard hectare, non- 
agricuitural labourers, daily wage  labourers, 
leather workers (collectors of skins, bones, 
etc.), footwear menders and makers (not employing 
wage workers), nomadic tribes listed as Scheduled 
Castes, ceiling surplus land assignees solely 
depending on land or labour, self-employed house- 
hold industrial workers (with an investment 
requirement upto Rs.5,000), etc., were to be 
treated as ‘very very poor'. Similarly small 
farmers, artisans, leather workers, other house- 
hold industrial workers (having aninvestment re- 
quirement upto Rs.7,500) were to be treated 
as 'very poor'. For the third category of 'poor' 
production of income certificates was to be 
obligatory. 


The margin money loan programme was to be dis- 
continued. On the other hand, the Corporations 
were to provide to the financing institutions 
seed money deposits equivalent to 25% of the 
project cost of the schemes. However, deposits 
were not to be linked to each individual account 
but only to the total disbursals during a given 
period. Thus, the Corporations, were to become 
partners in development lending alongwith finan- 
cing institutions providing them lien and risk 
cover to a limited extent. 


Clubbing of subsidies from different sources 
was to be stopped. Persons availing of subsidy 
from the IRDP or other agencies were to be 
excluded from the progranme. 


Scheduled Caste beneficiaries, who repaid their 
loans within the stipulated period, were to 
be given incentives equivalent to 5% of the 
project cost, not exceeding Rs.600 in any case. 


The project cost was not to exceed Rs.12,000 
including the working capital and cost of in- 
surance of assets. 


(viii)Maximum limit of subsidy of each eligible family 


was to be Rs.4,000. Marginal farmers, agricul- 
tural labourers and non-agricultural labourers 
were to be provided subsidy to the extent of 
33-1/3% of the project cost; other categories 
such as small farmers, artisans and others to 
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the extent of 25% as in the IRDP. In urban 
areas subsidy was to be uniform at 25% of the 
project cost. 


(ix) The credit provided under the scheme was to 
bear a concessional rate of interest of 102 
per annum. For investment loans upto Rs.5,000 
no security was to be submitted other than hy- 
pothecation of assets created by the loan. 
The period of repayment of loan was ordinarily 
to be 3 to 5 years. 


(x) Any economically viable scheme could be taken 
up under the programme in primary, secondary 
or tertiary sector. Considering the need to 
off-load the farm sector, attempts were to be 
made to diversify into secondary and tertiary 
sector activities in harmony with the local 
situation. Rural artisans, however, were to 
be given encouragement to pursue their traditio- 
nal occupations on the basis of appropriate 
modern technology. 


17. According to the Seventh Plan Working Group on the 
Development of Scheduled Castes an assistance of Rs.10,000 
should suffice for a Scheduled Caste family to cross the 
poverty line during the Plan period. In the past a Schedul- 
ed Caste family was assumed to have received on an average 
assistance not exceeding Rs.3,000 from the SCDC. Therefore, 
it would be assumed that the family would need an additional 
average assistance of Rs.7,000 as supplementary assistance 
during the Seventh Plan. 


SPECIAL COMPONENT PLANS OF THE CENTRAL MINISTRIES 


18. Guidelines were issued by the Lanning Commission 
and the Ministry of Home Affairs (now Ministry of Welfare) 
to all the Central} Ministries in the beginning of the Sixth 
Plan to identify schemes under each sector having direct 
relevance to development of the Scheduled Castes and earmark 
funds for them from the Ministries! Plans in proportion 
to the population of the target groups. The Ministries 
concerned were requested to furnish information regarding 
the progress of the SCPs formulated by them. Information 
was received from eight Ministries only and is discussed 
below: 


(1) Ministry of Labour 
“he Ministry of Labour informed that no Plan funds 


hed been earmarked exclusively for the SCP. However, cer- 
tain Plan schemes which would benefit the Scheduled Castes 
to a large extent had been identified. Two of the schemes 
with which the Ministry was concerned and which were of 
special significance to the Scheduled Castes were rehabi- 
litation of bonded labourers and enforcement of minimum 
wages for agricultural labourers. The Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme for rehabilitation of bonded labourers was introduced 
in May 1978. The scheme envisaged provision of financial 
assistance upto a ceiling of Rs.4,000 per bonded labourer 
half of which was provided as Central share. This amount 
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was. raised to H8.0,25U trom 1t-d-1Y8b6. The total nyumber 
of bonded labourers identified and freed upto 31-5-87 was 
2.19 lakhs out of whom 1.85 lakhs had been rehabilitated. 
The exact number of Scheduled Caste beneficiaries was not 
furnished by the Ministry though it stated that 54% of 
the identified bonded labour belonged to the Scheduled 
Castes. Out of the total outlay of Rs.15 crores under 
the scheme for the Seventh Plan the proposed flow to the 
SCP/TSP during the Plan period is Rs.8.10 crores(54%). 
During 1985-86 and 1986-87 the allocation under the SCP/TSP 
was Rs.3.30 crores each against the total outlay of Rs.5 
crores during each year. The actual expenditure under 
the “SCP/TSP was Rs.260.60 lakhs and Rs.388.25 lakhs res- 
pectively during these two years. 


The Centrally Sponsored Scheme for strengthening of 
enforcement machinery to implement minimum wages in agricul- 
ture was approved by the Planning Commission on a pilot 
basis in June 1984 to be extended to four States, viz., 
Madhya Pradesh, Manipur, Orissa and Rajasthan. The scheme 
envisaged appointment of 200 Rural Labour Inspectors (RLIs) 
for the enforcement of minimum wages in agriculture. RLIs 
were to be appointed in each development Block in which 
the number of agricultural workers belonging to the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes was tore than 70%. The Plann- 
ing Commission stressed that the motivation, social backgro- 
und and qualifications of Inspectors to be appointed should 
be kept in view and that SC/ST persons should be given 
preference. In all 154 RLIs were appointed: 42 in Madhya 
Pradesh, 13 in Manipur, 65 in Orissa and 34 in Rajasthan. 


(2) Department of Agriculture & Cooperation 

During the Seventh Plan, out of the total divisible 
outlay of Rs.805.15 crores an amount of Rs.119.94 crores 
(14.90%) was quantified for the SCP in respect of Central 
and Centrally Sponsored Schemes of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Cooperation. During 1985-86, against the divi- 
sible total outlay of Rs.165.76 crores an expenditure of 
Rs.25.08 crores was incurred under thé SCP constituting 
15.13% of the total outlay of the Ministry. During 1986- 
87, against the total outlay of Rs.159.90 crores the flow 
to , the SCP was Rs.25.97 crores(16.242) against which an 
expenditure of Rs.21.34 crores was anticipated to be ineu- 
rred. The main schemes for which the outlay was quantified 
for the SCP included crop-oriented programmes, plant protec- 
tion, dairy development, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
soil and water conservation, fisneries, agricultural credit, 
agricultural census and cooperation. 


(3) Ministry of Health & Family Welfare | 

uring the Seventh Plan an outlay of Rs.47.34 crores 
was quantified for the SCP out of the total divisible outlay 
of Rs.439 crores. During 1985-86 the outlay under the 
SCP was Rs.14.23 crores out of the total divisible outlay 
of Rs.105 crores, constituting 11.92. Against this the 
expenditure during the year amounted to Rs,13.35 crores. 
The information relating to 1986-87 was awaited. Under 
the minimum needs programme a network of community health 
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centres, PHCs rie add Health Centres) and Sub-Centres 
was being established in the State Sector. Central assis- 
tance from Family Welfare funds was being provided to the 
States for setting up Sub-Centres. Although no quantifica- 
tion of funds for ihe SCP had been made, yet while commu- 
nicating the targets to the States they were advised to 
set up at least 10Z of the Sub-Centres in bastis/villages 
having more than 20% Scheduled Caste population or at least 
in the Scheduled Caste locality of the village.  Ninetysix 
PHCs and 2,060 Sub-Centres had been established in or near 
Scheduled Caste bastis/villages having more than 20% Schedu- 
led Caste population by the end of the Sixth Plan period. 
While implémenting programmes like National Malaria Control 
Programme, National Filaria Control Programme, Programme 
for the Control of Blindness, etc., Central assistance 
was provided to make facilities available under these progr- 
ammes in bastis/villages having more than 20% Scheduled 
Caste population. A separate celt had been set up in the 
Ministry to coordinate the work in respect of the SCP. 
Separate budget sub-heads had already been opened in res- 
pect of most of the schemes relating to the Scheduled Cas- 
tes. 


(4) Department of Industrial Development 
The Department of Industrial Development informed 


that there were no schemes exclusively benefiting the Sch- 
eduled Castes. The Department further informed that’ the 
schemes falling under Khadi & Village Industries, Coir, 
Small Scale Industries, etc., were of promotional nature 
and were not amenable to quantification. However, certain 
percentage of seats in the training programmes being conduc- 
ted under these schemes had been reserved for SC/ST persons. 
Similarly under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of bringing 
coir industries in the cooperative sector a more liberalised 
pattern of assistance was being adopted for distribution 
of improved implements to the cooperative societies having 
a sizable section of the Scheduled Castes. The proposal 
for the creation of a separate cell for the SCP in the 
Ministry was still under consideration. No separate 
budget sub-head had been opened for the SCP because of 
the limitations in allocation of separate outlays and nature 
of the schemes being promotional. 


(5) Department of Food 
The Department of Food informed that the nature of 


the schemes being implemented by them was such that it 
was not possible to indicate the flow of funds separately 
for the SCP since these were not divisible. It had not, 
therefore, been possible for them to identify the SCP for 
the Scheduled Castes in respect of the Department's Plan 
schemes. However, some of the existing schemes had been 
so oriented as to give better coverage to the Scheduled 
Castes. 


(6) Ministry of Energy 
The Department of  Non-Conventional Energy Sources 


informed that in view of the programmes being implemented 
by them being site-specific and decentralised in nature 
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and the multiplicity of implementing agencies, it was 
difficult to quantify the outlays under these programmes 
and that it would not be possible for them to prepare the 
SCP exclusively for the benefit of the Scheduled Castes. 
However, with a view to protecting the interests of SC/ST 
persons instructions had been issued to all the implementing 
agencies to ensure fair and adequate share for SCs and 
STs in the benefits flowing from the programmes of the 
Department provided they were otherwise eligible. These 
agencies had also been advised to make concerted efforts 
to utilise 10% to 15% of the subsidy funds for the benefit 
of SC/ST persons. “he beneficiaries belonging to these 
communities were also being sanctioned higher rates of 
subsidy for adopting bio-gas plants and improved chulhas. 
In addition, a number of State Governments are also reported 
to be providing additional subsidies for SC/ST persons 
out of State Plans. 


According to the information furnished by the REC 
(Rural Electrification Corporation Ltd.) it did not provide 
directly for outlays and expenditure under the SCP. This 
was done by the State Electricity Boards in consultation 
with the State Governments. The REC, however, set apart 
funds for sanctionifig schemes for electrification of Sche- 
duled Caste bastis out of the allocations made by the Pla- 
nning Commission for its normal and minimum needs progra- 
mnes. During the Sixth Plan period 586 projects involving 
a loan assistance of Rs.36.48 crores for electrification 
of 27,524 Scheduled Caste bastis were sanctioned. The 
amount disbursed during the period was Rs.23.71 crores. 
During the year 1985-86, 27 projects were sanctioned by 
the Corporation for electrification of 636 Scheduled Caste 
bastis. The amount disbursed during the year was Z28.4.17 
 crores. Loan assistance for electrification of Scheduled 
Caste bastis was given at concessional rato of interest 
(6χ) instead of 94% to 104% for other areas. As a matter 
of policy it was ensured that Scheduled Caste bastis adjoi- 
ning the villages under the sanctioned projects were elec- 
trified alongwith the main villages. 


(7) Ministry of Commerce 

According to the information furnished by tne Ministry 
of Commerce no SCP for the Scheduled Castes had been pre- 
pared. The Ministry had simply explained the activities 
of the Coffee Board and the Rubber Board. 


(8) Department of Education 
According to the information furnished by the Depart- 


ment of Education out of the total divisible outlay of 
Rs.116.46 crores for 1986-87 the flow to the SCP was 
Rs.23.40 crores, constituting 20.1% of the total divisible 
outlay. Some of the important schemes included in the 
SCP were Non-Formal Education, Early Childhood Education, 
Adult Education, remedial courses for SC/ST students in 
colleges, SC/ST cells in Universities, students' hostels, 
nationel scholarships at the secondary stage for talented 
children from rural areas, upgradation of merit of SC/ST 
students by coaching, etc. 
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FIELD STUDIES ON SCP 

19. This office conducted a field study in Agra and Kanpur 
districts in Uttar Pradesh in September 1983 to study the 
implementation of some schemes under the Special Component 
Plan for the Scheduled Castes. Baroli Aheer Block having 
23% Scheduled Caste population was selected for the study 
in Agra District while Ghatampur Block in Kanpur District. 
The important observations made during the study are given 
below: 


(i) Sufficient care had not been taken by the purch- 
ase committees at the time of purchase of milch 
cattle for the Scheduled Caste beneficiaries 
under the scheme of animal husbandry to ensure 
that cattle of good breed and quality were pur- 
chased. In Agra District it was observed that 
in one case the buffalo purchased by a bene- 
ficiary was reported to have died within a short 
period of its purchase while in two other cases 
the buffaloes had stopped yielding milk and 
even during the period these yielded milk, the 
quantity of milk yielded was much less than 
that demonstrated at the time of purchase. 
Apparently unscrupulous sellers came forward 
to sell sub-standard cattle at places 
where a large number of cattle were purchased 
for the beneficiaries. Higher milk yield was 
demonstrated by keeping the cattle unmilked 
for a couple of days before the demonstration. 
In Kanpur District also the buffaloes purchased 
for two Scheduled Caste beneficiaries stopped 
yielding milk after about two months and one 
of the buffaloes died after a year and a half. 
In such cases the assistance given to the Sche- 
duied Caste beneficiaries actually resulted 
in an inerease in their liabilities instead 
of an increase in their incomes and thus proved 
to be counter-productive. It was felt that 
the veterinary doctor in whose presence the 
cattle were purchased should be held responsible 
for the breed and quality of the cattle. 


(ii) While most part of village Kalal Kheria in Agra 
District had been electrified, the'Harijan bastis 
in the village had not been electrified. In 
Ghatampur village in Kanpur District while ali 
the  non-Scheduled Caste households had been 
given electric connections, most of the Sche- 
duled Caste households had been ignored. There 
were clear instructions that while electrifying 
a village preference should be given to Harijan 
bastis, if any. 


20. A study was conducted by this office in Pune District 
of Maharashtra in June 1984 to study the implementation 
of various schemes under the Special Component Plan for 
the Scheduled Castes. Important observations made during 
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the study are given below: 


(i) The general bodies of the Gram Sabhas had not 
met to select beneficiaries below the poverty 
line. 


(ii) The cluster approach had not been applied. 


(411) In the entire district 29.4% of the beneficiaries 
assisted under the IRDP belonged to the Scheduled 
Castes. Since, however, a large number of fami- 
lies included in the target groups like leatner 
workers,  basket/rope makers, etc., belonged 
to the Scheduled Castes, the State Government 
should consider the desirability of increasing 
the number of Scheduled Caste beneficiaries 
under the programme to at least 502. 


(iv) A large number of proposals sent by the Mahatma 
Phule Backward Classes Development Corporation 
Ltd. for sanction of loans to Scheduled Caste 
beneficiaries were rejected by commercial banks 
on flimsy grounds. - 


(ν) The State Agriculture Department had issued 
Nond Pustikas to the Scheduled Caste beneficia- 
ries of various schemes implemented under the 
SCP in which a record of the assistance given 
by that Department was kept. To ensure co- 
ordination among different Departments assist- 
ing the same beneficiary under the SCP a single 
book, i.e., Vikas Patrika, should be given to 
each beneficiary. This would also remove the 
possibility of 8 beneficiary fraudulently 
receiving assistance for which he might not 
be eligible. 


(vi) Five beneficiaries interviewed in  Khed and 
Haveli Blocks still remained below the poverty 
line and needed more assistance under a package 
programme to enable them to cross the poverty 
line. 


(vii) The assistance given by the MPBCD Corporation 
to the Scheduled Caste kerosene oil hawkers 
was well planned. The sale of kerosene oil 
being no problem, the income of these benefi- 
ciaries could be further increased if the State 
Civil Supplies Department increased their quota 
of kerosene oil. 


21. A study was conducted by this office in Vidisha Dist- 
rict of Madhya Pradesh in November 1985 to study the working 
of some important programmes under the Special Component 
Plan for the Scheduled Castes and that of the District 
Antyavasayee Cooperative Development Society. Two Blocks, 
viz., Vidisha and Lateri, having more than 20% Scheduled 
Caste population were selected for the study. Important 
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observations made during the study are given below: 


(i) Among the SC beneficiaries interviewed in Vidisha 
Block 87.5% belonged to Chamar community. This commu- 
nity no doubt is the predominant group among the 
Scheduled Castes in this district, constituting almost 
75% of the Scheduled Caste population of the district. 
Yet it is necessary to ensure that the poorest among 
the poor are assisted first under the programme ir- 
respective of the community or group to which they 
belong. 


(11) After receipt of assistance under the programme 857 
of the sample Scheduled Caste families still remained 
below the poverty line. They would have to be given 
another dose of assistance during the Seventh Plan 
period to raise them above the poverty line. 


(iii)In more than 602 of the sample cases disbursement 
of loans to Scheduled Caste beneficiaries was made 
from one month to one year &fter the sanction of the 
schemes. Efforts should be made by the banks concerned 
to make disbursements as early as possible after the 
sanction of the projects. 

(iv) In Vidisha Block 14% of the animals supplied to bene- 
ficiaries died within one year of purchase while in 
Lateri Block this percentage was 69.6%. Out of these 
52% could not survive in spite of receiving veteri- 
nary treatment. In the case of 23% cattle treat- 
ment was not availed of, while in the case of 252 
of such &nimals & veterinary doctor was not available. 


(v) The post-mortem of 48% of the cattle which died had 
not been performed by the veterinary doctor, as a. 
result of which the beneficiaries could not submit 
their claims of compensation to the concerned insurance 
company. Since this problem may be existing in other 
parts of the State as,well, it is euggested that the 
State Government should take corrective measures in 
the matter. i 


(vi) The method of purchase of animals under the programme 
could be improved if the purchase of good quality 
animals was made the responsibility of the veterinary 
doctor who should also be responsible for the health 
care of the animals purchased through hinm. 


(vii)There had been excessive emphasis on animal husban- 
dry schemes like cattle, pig units, goat units, etc., 
which were not working well. More emphasis may be 
laid cn schemes related to land and agriculture and 
cottage industries. 


(viii)Vikas Patrikas had been issued to 87% of the bene- 
ficiaries interviewed. However, these books had not 
been kept up-to-date. 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 
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In a few cases of loans from banks the security of 
immovable property was insisted upon by the banks 
concerned in spite of clear instructions of the Reserve 
Bank of India that in the case of loans upto Rs.5,000 
security other than personal security should not be 
insisted upon. 


More than 78% of the sample beneficiaries had not 
yet repaid 50% to 1005 loans received by them under 
the programme. 


The State Government should consider the desirability 
of increasing the strength of the Block staff for 
the IRDP work to enable the Block offices to properly 
monitor cases of assistance under the programme. 


In villages Massodi and Jawati in Lateri Block the 
Harijan bastis had not been electrified though the 
villages were electrified. 


(xiii) In villages Massodi and Muraria in Lateri Block 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


the Scheduled Caste people did not have free entry 
into the temples. They were allowed to offer 
prayers only from outside the temples in these vill- 
ages. 


One of the beneficiaries of the District Antyavasayee 
Cooperative Development Society, Vidisha, had utili- 
sed the amount of assistance received by him for 
a purpose other than that for which he had received 
the assistance, viz., purchase of a bullock cart. 
Proper follow-up of assistance received by benefi- 
ciaries is essential. 


Under the rural housing scheme in Massodi village, 
Lateri Block, rain water as well as subsoil water 
had seeped into the houses during the rainy season. 
This could have been avoided if these houses had 
been constructed after raising. the level of. the 
plots. 


In Berkheda Ghosi village, Lateri Block, 9 out of 
the 16 houses allotted to Scheduled Caste beneficia- 
ries were still unoccupied and neglected, as a 
result of which one of these houses had fallen down 
and the condition of the remaining eight houses 
had deteriorated. Apparently some of the allottees 
had already got residential accommodation in the 
village and did not want to shift to their new 
houses. These houses were allotted to the more 
vocal Scheduled Caste persons who did not appear 
to be below the poverty line. Allotment of houses 
under the scheme should be made to really deserving 
persons who do not own any other residential acco- 
mmodation in the village, specially those belongiag 
to the more backward Scheduled Caste communities 
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and who are below the poverty line. Instead of 
giving the cost of houses to beneficiaries in cash 
houses should be constructed by the Block authorities 
and then allotted to beneficiaries to avoid any 
misuse of funds by beneficiaries. 


(xvii) There was a lot of wastage in education in all the 
four primary schools in villages Chirkhera, Muraria, 
Massodi and Berkheda Ghosi, specially among the 
Scheduled Caste students. 


(xviii)The condition of the link roads in both the Blocks, 
specialiy in Lateri Block, was extremely bad. About 
744 of the villages in the Block remained cut off 
from the rest of the district for about four months 
of the rainy season, which was a very serious handi- 
cap in the way of developmental work. Link reads 
to villages and culverts should be urgently const- 
ructed in the district. 


WELFARE OF BACKWARD CLASSES SECTOR 

22. With the introduction of the Special Component Plan 
for the Scheduled Castes in the beginning of the Sixth 
Plan the main developmental effort for these communities 
was included in the SCPs of various State Governments. 
However, the need ror the Welfare of Backward Classes Sec- 
tor continued for filling the missing gaps in the programmes 
under the SCP. It was envisaged that programmes which 
could supplement the general sector programmes for rapid 
development of the Scheduled Castes would have to be for- 
mulated and included in the Welfare of Backward Classes 
Sector of various States/UTs. 


CENTRALLY SPONSORED PROGRAMME FOR THE SCHEDULED CASTES 

23. The Centrally Sponsored Schemes included in the Welfare 
of Backward Classes Sector of the Ministry of Welfare were 
the schemes of high priority like post-matric scholarships 
to Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe students,  pre-matric 
scholarships to children of those engaged in unclean 
occupations (Classes VI to X only), book banks for SC/ST 
students of Engineering/Medical Colleages, girls' hostels 
for SC/ST, coaching and allied schemes, aid to voluntary 
organisations, machinery for implementation of the PCR 
Act, research and training and Special Central Assistance 
to Scheduled Castes Development Corporations. During the 
Seventh Plan, from the year 1986-87 some new schemes like 
compensation for opportunity cost, hostels for Scheduled 
Caste boys and special coaching for weak students in Classes 
IX to XII were also introduced. In all these schemes Neo- 
Buddhists have also been made eligible except under the 
machinery for the implementation of the PCR Act. All these 
schemes were funded by the Government of India on 100% 
basis till 1978-79. From 1979-80 all the above schemes 
except post-matric scholarships and the scheme for aid 
to voluntary organisations were converted into partly funded 
schemes on 50:50 matching basis between the Central and 
State Governments. It was understood that this pattern 
of providing financial assistance to the State Governments 
was not working smoothly and the State Governments were 
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pleading that it was difficult for them to provide adequate 
amounts for these schemes on matching basis. The Seventh 
Plan Working Group on the Development of Scheduled Castes 
had, therefore, recommended that financial assistance in 
respect of these schemes should be provided on 1004 basis 
as was being done till 1978-79 in order to accelerate the 
tempo of development under these schemes. The schemewise 
outlay and expenditure during the Sixth Plan, the outlay 














for the Seventh Planand theoutlay and expenditure during 
1985-86 and 1986-87 may be seen in the table below: 
Table 4 
S.No. Neme of scheme Sixth Flan Seventh Plan 1985-66 1986-87 
1980-85 1985-90 
tly Εφ. Outlay OQitlay 6p. Outlay Po. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
i. Postumtric scolar 13.00 — 140.94 114.57 10.00 10.00 11.00 112 
ships to SO/ST 
students 
2.  Pre-mtric scholer- 8.00 1.9 310.2 25) 0.25 18 £0.13 
ships to children 
af those engaged 
in unclean occu- 
patios | 
3. Book Barks for SC/ 3.00 0.96 2.25 0,55 03 0.50 0.47 
ST students 
ing in Medical and 
Colleges 
4. Giris! Hostels for 13.00 13.43 24.50 5.00 3.0 4.55 4.63 
5. and allied 3.50 1.47 2.6 0.70 0.30 O46 0.35 
schemes for S0/ST 
candidates 
6. Md to voluntary 75 2.46 8.59 15 133 12 1. 
T RE an 
ST 
7.  Tmplementeticn of 6.00 15.14 44.07 5.50 5.0 8.57 8.7 
ΜῈ 
of scavengers 
8. Scheduled aste 65.00 «68.8 69.75 15.0 15.00 12.2 14.58 
Development Or- 
pora tions 
9. Research ard Trein- 4.00 2.87 2.6 140 OB Q% 0.61 


240.00 — 247.90 BR RO Blk Δ. olh 
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IL wculd be seen from the above table that there were 
huge shortfalls in expenditure in some important schemes 
like pre-matric scholarships to children of those engaged 
in unclean occupations, book banks for SC/ST students study- 
ing in Medical/Envineering Colleges and aid to voluntary 
organisations working for the welfare and development of 
SCs and STs. It may also be pointed out that the implement- 
ation of the PCR Act should not be clubbed with the scheme 
of liberation of scavengers and that the outlays and expend- 
iture under these schemes should be shown separately. 


LEATHER WORKERS ` 

24. Among the target groups to be covered by various sche- 
nes under the Special Component Plan for the Scheduled 
Castes leather workers, almost all of whom belong to the 
Scheduled Castes, have a special significance. Flayers 
and tanners among them are treated as belonging to an 
'unclean! occupation. They, alongwith scavengers, suffer 
the most from the practice of untouchability. They work 
in extremely unhygenic conditions and occupy the lowest 
social status in the villages where they invariably iive 
in separ&te hamlets or bastis, away from the main village. 
The techniques used by tanners continue to be traditional 
and no worthwhile efforts have been made to improve the 
working conditions of flayers and tanners by the Central 
or State Governments. Leather Development Corporations 
have since been set up in 13 States to look into the various 
problems of the leather industry but by and large the pri- 
mary leather worker has remained ignored. The Seventh. 
Plan Working Group on the Development of Scheduled Castes 
suggested the setting up of the office of a Development 
Commissioner for Decentralised Primary Leather Workers 
in order to give an overall national perspective to their 
problems. The said Working Group also made the foiloying 
suggestions for improving the lot of primary leather work- 
ers: 


(i) A definite and precise programme needs to be drawn 
up with focus on primary leather workers. 


(11) Identification of concentration of leather workers 
should be done in every State and projects taken 
up under the Special Component Plan. 


(111) The Ministry of Commerce should reorient its export 
policy vis-a-vis the raw materials needed for domestic 
demand. 


(iv) The Ministry of Industry should formulate a policy 
with focus on the needs and interests of leather 
workers engaged in each stage of the production cycle. 


(v) All the stages of activities starting from lifting 
of the dead animal through flaying and tsnning and 
collection of bones upto the stage of finished goods 
should be organised. 


(vi) An advance study should be made of the traditional 
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techniques adopted by flayers and tanners. An econo- 
mic survey should also be made to ascertain the income 
derived by traditional flayers and tanners in villages 
and the commercial value of the products at different 
stages. 


(vii)A scheme should be prepared for modernisation of 
tanning in villages by transfer of technology now 
available with research institutions. 


(viii)A policy of purchase preference may be adopted in 
favour of purchases directly from Scheduled Caste 
leather goods producers by the Ministry of Supply 
and other Ministries incharge of public sector orga- 
nisations and the State Departments. 


25. A study was conducted by this office in Agra District 
in Uttar Pradesh in September 1983 to study, inter alia, 


the problems faced by primary leather workers. Baroli 
Aheer Block having 23% Scheduled Caste population was selec- 
ted for the study. Important observations made during 


the study are given below: 


(i) The Bharat Leather Corporation, the Uttar Pradesh 
Leather Development and Marketing Corporation Ltd. 
and the Khadi & Village Industries Commission placed 
orders on leather artisans, supplied raw materials 
and other inputs and also gave them technical guidance 
for manufacture of footwear. However, these organi- 
sations were handicapped since they had to depend 
on other Government agencies for getting orders for 
manufacture of shoes. As a result the artisans had 
to remain out of employment for three to four months 
in a year for lack of orders. 


(ii) The parcha system under which artisans are paid on cr- 
edit by commission agents for the shoes sold by them 
is a great handicap to the bargaining capacity 
of artisans. Artisans who are generally in need 
of cash have to get the parchas exchanged for cash 
at a discount of 2% to 4% per month. Most of the 
time they are compelled by circumstances to purchase 
raw materials also from shops owned by wholesalers 
against the parcha. Thus the margin of profit is 
very much reduced. The State Government should take 
some effective measures to put a stop to the parcha 
system and ensure payment of cash to artisans for 
the sale of their produce. 


(iii) The leather artisans engaged in shoe-making expressed 
the view that with advancement in shoe-making techni- 
ques they were unable to compete with the organised 
sector and were’ being reduced to the status of leather 
wage earners who went to Agra for daily wages with 
various units engaged in the manufacture of footwear. 
The Bharat Leather Corporation had taken up a scheme 
near one of the biggest concentrations of footwear 
artisans at Narainch village near Agra. The scheme 
envisaged provision of training and technology to 
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leather artisans who would be organised in four co- 
operative societies and given 100% marketing support 
for their finished products. It was hoped that when 
cooperative societies started functioning under the 
package assistance scheme of the Corporation artisans 
would be able te get all the facilities and assured 
marketing of the footwear produced by then. 


26. It is suggested that the entire footwear industry 
in the country should be organised on cooperative basis. 
Leather workers not included in the cooperative societies 
are at present left out to be exploited by middlemen and 
various agencies. The cooperatives of the workers engaged 
in manufacture of footwear should be real ones. 


LIBERATION OF SCAVENGERS 

27. The inhuman and degrading practice of removing night- 
soil and filth manually by scavengers almost all of whom 
belong to the Scheduled Castes is greatly responsible for 
perpetuating untouchability against them. The evil practice 
of scavenging has continued in large areas of the country 
due to the existence of dry latrines. In 1980-81 the 
Ministry of Home Affairs took up the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of ‘liberation of scavengers! by way of conversion 
of existing dry latrines into low cost pour-flush latrines 
and providing alternative employment to the unemployed 
scavengers, in pursuance of Section 15 A of the POR Act, 
1955, on 50:50 matching basis, as one of the measures for 
removal of untouchability and providing financial assistance 
to the State Governments for implementation of the programme 
in selected towns on whole-town approach basis. -The work 
had so far been taken up in 91 towns in various States 
out of which 18 towns in 8 States had been made scavenging 
free. The work in other towns was in progress. The Seventh 
Plan Working Group on the Development of Scheduled Castes 
recommended that the practice of carrying nightsoil should 
be completely eradicated within the Plan period. It also 
suggested that the scavengers so  liberated and their 
dependents should be provided with wherewithals for earning 
their livelihood in such alternative. employments as did 
not attract the stigma of untouchability. The Central 
and State Governments should be equal partners in this 
endeavour. It was estimated that there were about 41 lakh 
dry latrines in the country which were required to be con- 
verted into water-borne ones. The estimated funds required 
for the scheme during the Seventh Plan were of the order 
of Rs.1,500 crores including the cost of rehabilitation 
of displaced scavengers, out of which the Central share 
would be Rs.750 crores. 


28. At the Central level the Working Group recommended 
that the total cost should be shared by the Ministry of 
Works and Housing (now Ministry of Urban Development) and 
the Ministry of Welfare. Conversion of dry latrines into 
sanitary ones in Class I towns should be the responsibility 
of the former Ministry while the latter should take up 
worx relating to Class II and other categories of towns. 
All the liberated scavengers should be provided alternative 
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occupations for which necessary training should be imparted 
by the State Governments. The training. programme should 
precede conversion so that on the one hand there is no 
lag between conversion and alternative employment and, 
on the other, scavengers become unavailable, thereby Speed- 
ing up the conversion process. The Statewise information 
relating to the progress of the Urban Sewerage Programme 
during the years 1985-86 and 1986-87 as furnished by the 
Ministry of Urban Development may be seen &t Annexure IV. 
Similar information furnished by that Ministry in respect 
of the progress of Urban Low Cost Sanitation Programme 
may be seen at Annexure V. The Ministry of Welfare released 
a total amount of Rs.1153.11 lakhs to 19 States during 
the Sixth Plan and amounts of Rs.509.42 lakhs and Rs.800.66 
lakhs during 1985-86 and 1986-87 respectively under this 
scheme. The names of the States and the amounts received 
by them from the Central Government are mentioned in the 
table below: 





Table 5 
Rei Yas) — _ 
S.No. State Sixth Plan 1985-86 1986-87 
νων” MEINEM 
Ts Andhra Pradesh 148.60 63.81 141.61 
gs Assam 29.96 8.00 - 
3. Bihar 302.65 88.23 160.74 
Δ. Gujarat _ - ~ 
5. Haryana 21.00 _ - 
6. Himachal Pradesh 83.00 -- 35.74 
us Jammu ἃ Kashmir  : - 54.00 51.00 
8. Karnataka 8.84 8.00 - 
9. Kerala 11.12 _ _ 

10. Madhya Pradesh 214.74 115.56 147.98 
Tds Maharashtra 30.08 40.22 24.14 
19. Manipur - _ - 
13. Orissa 15.08 6.00 70.04 
14. Punjab - - - 
15. Rajasthan 64.84 51.20 39.43 
16. Tamil Nadu 55.21 20.00 - 
17. Tripura 75.35 - - 
18. Uttar Pradesh 30.00 20.00 18.72 
19. West Bengal 62.63 34.40 108.26 
Total 1153.11 509.42 800.66 
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A list of the towns taken up under the Centrally Sponsored 


Scheme of liberation of scavengers by the Ministry of 
fJelfare may be seen at Annexure VI. 


ALLOTMENT OF DISTRIBUTIVE AGENCIES TO SCHEDULED  CASTECS 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 

29. Tn order to improve the economic condition of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes it was recommended 
in Commissioner's earlier Reports that some percentage 
of reservation should be made in the allotment of distribu- 
tive agencies by various public sector undertakings. The 
Government have accepted reservations in allotment of 
quotas, permits, etc., as an important step towards raising 
the socio-economic status of SCs and STs. This sphere 
is comparatively less risk-prone and is also amenable tc 
better care and support by the State agencies. Only when 
some members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
establish themselves in this comparatively more secure 
area, we cdn expect a larger number of them to move out 
to the uncertain private sector. If they fail to aequi- 
re a foothold here, there is no chance of their furtner 
advancement in the economic system. It is presumed that 
such an important responsibility of the State cannot be 
a matter of mere form. It has to be supported and susiainec 
assiduously if the final object is to be achieved.  There- 
fore, the real task begins after the formal decision of 
tne Government to reserve a quota for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. The first step in this regard would 
be to ensure that these opportunities are brought to the 
notice of the potential beneficiaries. It is quite possible 
that adequate number of SC/ST candidates may not be forth- 
coming. Therefore, it will be necessary to suitably modify 
the terms of the agency which may ‘vary from one area tc 
another depending on the general socio-economic conditions 
in each case so that adequate number of potential candidates 
come forward to take up the dgencies. In many cases, parti- 
cularly in the more backward areas, even the relaxed 
conditions may be quite stiff. Therefore, the third ste; 
would be to work out a system of assistance directly or 
1η collaboration with other institutions to enable those 
who do not have their own resources to come into this busi- 
ness. Lastly, even when an individual may enter the arena 
of business, he must be helped to stabilise himself in 
a territory which is alien and unknown to him. Only after 
an institution has taken all the four steps, it can be 
said that the Constitutional obligation has been fully 
discharged. 


30. The concerned Ministries/Departments of the Government 
of India were requested to furnish information regarding 
the details of reservations made by them for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The information received 
from them is given below: 


(1) Department of Civil Supplies 
According to the information furnished by the Depart- 


ment of Civil Supplies in October 1986 by and large all 
the States/UTs were giving preference to SC/ST candidates 
while granting new licences for fair price shops. 
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(2) Department or Fertilizers 

Instructions had been issued to the public sector 
undertakings under the administrative control of this 
Department in September 1978 to reserve at least 25% of 
all future appointments for dealerships of fertilizers 
for SC/ST candidates. The percentage of reservation was 
to be calculated on State basis. In case sufficient number 
of applicants or suitable candidates belonging to these 
communities were not available, dereservation was to be 
made on specific approval of the competent  autnority. 
In order to encourage SC/ST candidates no security deposit 
was to be demanded from them. Preference was also to be 
given in despatch of material indented by this group of 
dealers. Immediately on appointment an intensive training 
for a period of two weeks was to be organised for SC/ST 
dealers at the area office close to their places of busi- 
ness. These candidates would be entitled to return second 
class fare and an allowance of Rs.30 per day for the period 
of training. To avoid their exploitation the candidates 
belonging to these communities would not be permitted to 
enter into any partnership with anybody except SC/ST 
persons. The field officers of the Fertilizer Corporation 
of India were to keep liaison with banks to ensure that 
SC/ST dealers got-the required banking facilities. These 
concessions would be available for a period of three years 
after which SC/ST dealers would be treated at par with 
other dealers. In order to ensure that only deserving 
SC/ST candidates got dealerships, a representative of the 
State Department concerned with the welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes would be associated with the 
selection. 


(3) Ministry of Petroleum & Natural Gas 
Reservation of 25% was made for SC/ST candidates for 


the award of dealerships in various petroleum products 
including cooking gas distributorships by public sector 
oil companies. It has, however, been observed that in 
some cases LPG agencies allotted to SC/ST persons were 
terminated on account of reasons which cannot perhaps be 
called as fully justified. For example, a case was brought 
to my notice where a Scheduled Tribe resident of Betul 
District of Madhya Pradesh, who was awarded an LPG agency 
by the Hindustan Petroleum Corporation, was given notice 
for its termination during 1986. The matter was taken 
up with the Ministry of Petroleum & Natural Gas at the 
highest level. However, “a final reply of the Ministry 
was still awaited. Similar other cases were also brought 
to our notice earlier. The Indian Oil Corporation Ltd. 
furnished a list of 10 Scheduled Caste and 2 Scheduled 
Tribe LPG distributorships which were terminated upto 1986- 
87. 


These cases involve a basic policy issue discussed 
in the beginning of para 29 above which need to be looked 
into urgently. The cases which have come to our notice 
relate to persons belonging to comparatively better off 
sections amongst the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
If persons from economically better background face prob- 
leus, the condition of those from poorer background can 
well be imagined. It cannot be denied that some of the 
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roblems are due to the inherent bias and prejudice against 
he members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The working of reservations of the distributive agencies, 
therefore, requires to be critically reviewed by the Minis- 
try of Petroleum &. Natural Gas so as to ensure fulfilment 
of the Constitutional obligations not only in form but 
in spirit. 


(4) Ministry of Railways 
According to the information furnished by the Ministry 


in October 1986 catering/vending contracts equated upto 
¿ unit are exclusively reserved for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes. While allotting larger contracts 
SC/ST persons are given first preference. 


(5) Department of Surface Transport(Transport Wing) 


There is no provision for reservation in respect of 
contract carriage permits granted under Section 63(7) of 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. Insofar as stage carriage 
permits are concerned reservation for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes is regulated in terms of Ssction 47 
(1-A) of the above Act which provides that "the Government 
` of a State shall reserve in that State certain percentage 
of stage carriage permits for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes". According to Sub-Section 1-B of Section 
47 of the Act the reservation of permits under Sub-Section 
1-Α is to be in the same ratio as in the case of appoint- 
ments made by direct recruitment to public services in 
the State. As regards the grant of national permits, the 
quota restrictions on the grant of such permits by the 
State Governments have been removed and as such reservation 
in this regard is not considered necessary. 


(6) Department of Tourism 

A representation was received in March 1986 from a 
Scheduled Caste person who alleged that he had applied 
‘for the allotment of a shop in the ITDC hotel, Agra Ashok, 
which was nearing completion, but the Corporation had re- 
fused his request on the plea that there was no policy 
of reservation of shops for SC/ST applicants in hotels. 
The matter: was taken up with the Department of Tourism 
who informed that since the ITDC hotels were operated on 
commercial lines there was no policy of reservation of 
shops in these hotels for SC/ST applicants, the number 
of such shops being very small and these shops being allo- 
tted after calling open tenders. 


The stand of the ITDC is not in consonance with the 
general policy of the State in this regard, particularly 
because in this case they have not adopted any criteria 
other than competition in an open tender, which is indica- 
tive only of the financial strength of a person and nothing 
else. It is clear that members of the weaker sections 
like the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes cannot 
compete with others particularly in those trades which 
have larger margins and are highly coveted. The competi- 
tiveness in terms of their capacity to invest large amounts 
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is in no way indicative of their capability to enter busi- 
ness and the competence with which they can handle the 
same. It is here that the role of the State becomes erucial 
which must provide such people not only due protection 
in a situation of unequal competition but also the necessary 
financial and technical support wherever necessary. This 
is largely due to the confusion which has been consciously 
created between innate capabilities and financial strength 
of a person. There is no reason why the ITDC should claim 
a special privilege in not accepting the general policy 
of the State for reservations for SCs and STs. It is 
suggested that the ITDC should reconsider their entire 
policy about the location of new opportunities and reser- 
vations therein for SCs and STs as per practice in other 


Government organisations and undertakings. 
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ANNEXURE I 


Statement showing flow of funds to the Special Component Plan in relation to total Plan out- 
lay and expenditure incurred during Sixth Plan(total and year-wise) in various States/UTs 


(Rs, in crores) 
S.No. Name of State/ Zage of Total Plan Flow to Zage of Ratio of SCP Total expenditure 
UT 











SC po outlay SCP Col.5 “age to žage on SCP 
pulation to of SC popu- 
Col.4  lation(Col.6 
to Co1.3) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 14,87 3091.85 426.63 13.83 93.00 334.61 (87.47) 
2. Assam 6.24 1080.41 22.61 2.07 33.17 222 (09.608) 
3. Bihar 74.58 3087.91 262.45 8. 5] 58.36 190.75 (72.632) 
4, Gujarat 7.15 3720.60 112.44 3.91 42,09 102.20 (9.898) 
5. Haryana 19.07 | 1687.08 147,11 8.71 45.67 11.15 (82.352) 
6. Himachal Pradesh 24.62 612.75 59.80 9,75 30, 0η 59.03 (98.717) 
7.. Jamu & Kashmir 8.31 901.32 16.50 1.83 22.1 9.75 (56,067) 
8. Karnataka 15.07 | 241.28 299,13 12.10 8.29 — 265.20 (88.997) 
9, Kerala 1.02 1471.00 104.16 7.08 70.66 BR. 30 (84.837) 
10. Madhya Pradesh 174.10 3911.05 238.85 6. 1η 43.26 217.67 (91. 132) 
11, Maharashtra 7.14 6203.34 171.14 2.12 21.3) 163,45 (89,642) 
12. ‘Manipur 1.25 242.87 11.18 4.60 301.96 3.02 (27.012) 
13. Orissa 14.66 |— 140,56. 114.34 8.13 55.45 1298.48 (112.372) 
14. Punjab 26.87 153.64 117.35 7.66 28.50 103.71 (PR. 385.) 
15. Rajasthan 17.04 = 1841.96 196.83 10.68 62.67 184.94 (03, 962) 
16. Sikkim 5.78 192.39 1.86 1.82 31.48 0.30 (16.132) 
17. Tamil Nadu 18.35 3431.84 451,09 13.14 71.60 26.27 (58.58%) 
18. Tripura 15.12 230.44 23.53 10.21 67.52 22.19 (96.862) 
19. Uttar Pradesh 21.16 5987.0 538,93 9,01 42.58 453,3] (90. 702) 
20, West Bengal 21.09 2642.51 204.97 7.76 35.29 121.10 (59, 084) 
21. Chandigarh 14.09 96.04. 4.69 4.88 34.63 4,14 (88,277) 
22, Delhi 18.03 — 1023,38 66.40 6.48 35.9% 78.30 (117.922) 
23. GoaNaman& Ku 2.16 180.68. 8.23 4.55 210.64 0.95 — (11.542) 
24. Pondicherry 15.99 95.79 14.24 14.86 92.93 12.99 | (9,597) 

Total 47149.99 3614.66 7.67 2978.90 (R2. 412) 
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ANNEXURE II 


Statement showing State-wise flow of funds to the SCP in relation to tota] Plan out lay 
during the Plan and flow of funds to SCP and expenditure incurred during 1% 
and 1986-87 


(Rs. in crores) 





S.No. Name of State/UT ee 








of SC popu- Total Plan Flow to age of Col.5 Ratio of XP 

outlay SCP to Col.4 Zage to žage of 

SC population 

(Co1.6 to Co1.3) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Andhra Pradesh 14.87 5200.00 800.41 16.16 108.67 
2. Assam 6.24 2100.00 66.92 3. 19 49,69 
3. Bihar 14.58 5100.00) 330. 56 6.48 44.66 
4. Gujarat 7.15 6n. f) 178.09 2.97 41.54 
5. Haryana 19.07 2900.00) 179.29 6.18 32.41 
6. Himachal Pradesh 24,62 1050.00 115.50 11.0) 44.68 
7. Jamu & Kashmir 8,31 1400.00 47.4 3.42 41.16 
8. Karnataka 15.07 3500.0) 452. 85 12.94 85,97 
9, Kerala 10,02 2100.00) 210. 19 10.01 99.90 
10. Madhya Pradesh 14.10 7000.00 414.78 5.93 42.00 
11. Maharashtra 7.14 10500.00 247.90 2.36 18. 48 
12, Manipur 1.25 430.00 6.45 1. 50 98.03 
13, Orissa 14.66 2700.0 201.45 7.46 50.98 
14. Punjah 26.87 3285.00. 181.44 5,5? 20.54 
15. Rajasthan 17.04 3000.00 377.00 12.57 73.77 
16. Sikkim 5.78 230.0 2.37 1.03 17.82 
17. Tamil Nadu 18.35 5750.00 686.25 11.93 65.91 
18. Tripura 15.12 440.00 42.54 9.67 63.96 
19. -Uttar Pradesh 21.16 10447. 1075.) 10.29 48.63 
20. West Bengal 21.99 4125.00 438.91 10.64 48.39 
21. Chandigarh 14.09 203. 10 8.90 4.38 31.09 
22. Delhi 18.03 2000.00) 110.42 5,5? 30.62 
23, Goa,Neman * Diu 2,15 360.00 3.43 0.95 43.08 
24. Pondicherry 15,99 170 00 27.21 16.01 100. 13 
Total 73390, 10 6205.67 7.76 





(contd. ) 
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(Rs. in crores) 





1985-85 
Total Plan outlay Flow to SCP Zage of Col.9 Expenditure on Ratio of SCP Zage to 
to Co1.8 SCP ^age of SC popula- 
tion(Col. 10 to Co1.3) 
R 9 1 n 12 
1. 1044.90 120.64 11.55 109,43 (90.71) 77.67 
2. 198.97 10.44 5.25 10.91 (14,50) — 84.13 
3. 851.00 67.27 7.9 54.28 (80,69) 54.45 
4. 84, 37 25.87 3.22 24.93 (06,37) 45.03 
5, 480.00 30.33 6.32 26.16 (86.25) 33.14 
6. 177.00 19.49 11.01 16.42 (4,25) 44.72 
7. 260.00 9.56 3.68 9.56 (100,00) — 44,2 
8. 650. 56 76.02 11.72 67.17 (88.13) 77.77 
9, 366.42 29. 58 8.07 29.58 (100.00) 80.54 
10. 1105.54 63.32 5.73 64.95 (192.42) — 40.64 
11, 275.58 42.97 15.55 63,55 (148.24) — 121.4 
12. 70.08 1.42 2,03 0.87 (61.27) 132.68 
13. 201.62 36. 5] 18.11 36.01 (98.63) 123,53 
14. 506. 39 21.87 4.32 18.24 (83.40) 16.07 
15. 430,00 52.00 12.09 43,83 (84.29) 70.95 
16. 41.00 0.39 0.95 0.19 (48.72) 16.44 
17. 9601.0 126.16 13.14 113.73 (90.15) 71.60 
18. 54,12 7.55 13.95 6.86 (90.86) 92.26 
19. 1750.00 172.67 9,36 175.82 (101.82) 46.60 
2), 348,24 65.42 18.79 61.38 (93.82) 85.45 
21. 6.65 2.35 35.34 1.57 (6.81) — 250.82 
22. 335.00 13.09 3.91 18.02 (137.66) 21.69 
23, 64.00 0.81 1.27 0.63 (77.78) 58.90 
24, 33.00 5.20 15.77 4.76 (91.54) 99.62 
11013.54 1001.03 9.09 958, 75 (95.79) 





“Figures in brackets indicate percentage of Col.11 to (91.9. 


(contd. ) 
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(Rs. in crores) Ἢ 


1086-857 


S.No, Total Plan outlay Flow to Zage of Col.]4 Expenditure on 


—À 
8 


Oo PN PDP δ 


— 
p? 


11, 


13 


1210.00 
353.42 
1150.00 
950. 0X) 
523.00 
205. (Y) 
328. 78 
750.00 
390. 
1240. 58 
304.18 
61.19 
368. 70 
5/5.00 
525.00 
3,74 
1199.82 
105.00 
2150.00 
750.00 
6,57 
400.00 
56. 74 
39.00 


13/35. 1 


SCP 


121.53 


to Col. 13 


ος 


16 


135.00 (87.49) 
13.95 (100.00) 
76.01 (72.38) 
29.96 (97.08) 
35.30 (109.19) 


22.56 (100,00) 


10.90 (100,00) 
87,20 (84,40) 
35.01 (97.77) 
74.65, (97.38) 
71.04 (199.05) 
1.08 (100.99) 
44,02 (95, 43) 
28.59 (115.47) 
37.60 (54.27) 
0.16 (39.02) 


140.07 (109.40) 


10.45 (97.57) 


196.40) (98, 48) 


71.14 (38,93) 
1.88 (102.73) 
20.90 (112.97) 
0.71 (114.52) 
5.58 (50.42) 





— — Loll lll i, — = — M O 


R. 75 


L 


1150, 75 (95.79) 


"Figures in brackets indicate percentage cf Γη], 1Ε to Col. 14, 


—— 


Ratio of SCP Zage to 
Zage of SC population 
(Co1.15 to (01.3) 
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Statement showing the Special Central Assistance released and utilised during the Sixth Plan 
period and allocations made during the Seventh Plan, 1985-86 and 1986-87 in various States/UTs 


Rs. in lakhs; 
S.No. State/UT Released during Utilised during Zage of Col.4 Tentative alloca- 
VI Plan VI Plan {ο Col.3 tions for VII 


————— EEE, 5952 NNUS 





1 2 3 4 5 6. 
1. Andhra Pradesh 4042. 35 4734.00 97.76 6645, 78 
2. Assam 575.82 575.91 100.0? 1071.36 
3. Bihar 5659. 11 2927.14 51.72 9314. 38 
4, Gujarat 1251.24 1251.24 100.00 1943. 70 
5. Haryana 1231.95 1237.24 99,04 1906. 50 
6. Himachal] Pradesh 616. 39 616.39 100.00 876.06 
7. Jamu ἃ Kashmir 127.13 89.30 70.24 414. 78 
8. Karnataka 3554.60 3537.30 99.51 4687.20 
9. Kerala 1395.39 1395.39 100.00 2125.98 
10, Madhya Pradesh 3824, 85 3462.68 90. 53 6483. 96 
11. Maharashtra 3562. 53 3348. 58 93.99 6673.68 
12. | Manipur 13.46 13.46 100.00 18.60 
13. | Orissa 2487.93 2487.93 100.00 3304. 64 
14. Punjab 2425.85 2312.92 95.31 3388. 92 
15. Rajasthan 3263.41 2410. 98 73.88 5061.06 
16. Sikkim 6.74 4.26 63.20 16.74 
17. Taml Nadu 4900.65 4848.00 98.93 7471.20 
18. Tripura 147.58 133.57 90.51 260.40 
19. | Uttar Pradesh 14055. 23 14055. 23 100.00 20517.66 
20. West Bengal 5629. 74 5502. 61 97.24 9768. 72 
21. Chandigarh 10.83 6.23 57.53 48.36 
22. Delhi 351.70 351.05 99.82 842. 58 
23. | Goa,Deman ἃ Diu 5.34 2.76 51.69 16.74 
24. Pondicherry 54.28 9.41 17.34 74.40 
Total 60000. 10 55312.68 92.19 92999. 40 


(Contd. ) 
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(Rs. in lakhs) | 
1 16-87 Ὁ. 
S.No. Released Utilised Zaæ of On to — Released Utilisad ?ape of Col.11 
Col.7 to Col.10 
1 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1. 1444.42 NA š 1340.42 NA i 
5 183.89 NA - 160.55 NA - 
3, 1787.86 NA Š 1611.10 NA - 
he 319.25 313.09 98.04 346.75 225.94 03.50 
5, 345.10 344.80 99.91 291.55 295.05 99.16 
6. 177.54, 178.26 100.41 155.63 103.00 68.18 
Te PQ 45.99 57,88 8.37 0.4 2.58 
8, R.Y 02.89 100,00 1215.81 NA - 
9, 2497 250.19 100.6, 242.31 A40? 118.02 
10, 1110.54 955,72 86.06 112.30 161.66 13.71 
ft. 852.21 1090.26 126.45 113.49 1348.52 118.34 
12. 2 3.30 121.2 448 448) 100.00 
13. 65. 43.08 9,6 661,30 661.30 100.00 
14. 588.48 523,15 88.90 509.05 £90.10 96,28 
15. 1006.49 NA - 132.26 1863.00 138.79 
16. 3,78 3.26 96.24, ¿Q 4.00 99.50 
17. 1328,98 M š 1344326 πος 52 
18, £0.01 4842 121.00 43.67 47.10 107.88 
19. 5334.15 3331.15 100.00 720.36 3720.36 100.00 
20. 1839.58 NA - 1883.02 NA - 
2. 6.18 1. 25,89 3843 14 2.66 
22. 121.61 RP 65.58 81.0? 81.0? 100.00 
2. 5.0 148 26.01 5.18 0.56 10.81 
24. 14.19 14.19 100,00 14.60 14.60 100.00 
1660.00 1499.94 
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ANNEXURE IV 
Progress οὔ Urban Sewerage Programme being implemented by the 








Ministry of Urban Development during 1085-86 and 1086-87 
SNo.  State/UT Plan provision en ee 
WL 
VO Plan  — 1985-866 196-87  VIIPan 185% 1986-87 
ls ο Oe ο ee τ 
1. Andhra Pradesh 500.00 - - 2 κ NA NA 
2. Bian 82.00 125.00 2,0 1 NA NA 
3. ryan 1920.00 920.00 90.00 10 1 NA 
4 Jamu & Kashmir 5.0 120,00 141.0 2 2 2 
^. Kantaka 1000.00 143.50 118.00 13 3 3 
6. Kerala 500.00 234400 65,00 5 2* 3 
7. Ιππία 1039.72 1063.89 162749 31 12 2 
(WC.G.8, y 3714.67 6054,52 All areas of Greater Bombay 
8,  RAnjab 1515.00 47600 330.00 2B 8 8 
9. πὶ Nedu 3660.00 511.00 209,6, NA NA 
(Mn.Carm.) 
10, West Bengal 064411 107.86 110,55 1 NA NA 
(C.M, 0, A. + 
11, Ardamn&Nicomr 4.0 1.0 1.0 1 NA NA 
Islands 
12. Dra & Nagar Haveli — 5.0 0.75 0.25 1 Nl NÀ 
13. Goa,Damn& Diu — 420.00 45.00 75400 2 - 1 
Total 2253083 80.61 WBL5 % 28 22 





* partially covered 


*Minicipal Corporation of Greater Bombay 
+ Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 


(Contd, ) 


2525 








S.No. Number of dry latrines to be converted Number of new latrines to be constructed 
and camected to sewerage ani camected to sewerage 
. VU Plan — 19886 1 VII Plan 1985-86 1 

1 10 11 12 1 1 

Ia OMA MA NA NA NA ΝΑ 

Re 4000 NA 1000 Details being worked out 

3. 20000 1000 NA 5000 200 NA 

4a ΝΑ ΝΑ NA NA NA NA 

5. MA MA NA Not applicable 

6. MA NIA MA NA: NA MA 

Te 673800 144672 25/0 257674 41358 22584 
208 80 531 55 

8. No target TO 1100 No target fixed - s 

fixed 

9, NA ΜΑ NA ΝΔ NA ΝΑ 

10. 7277 1027 1053 NA NA MA 

11. NA NA NA ΝΑ ΝΑ NA 

12. NA NA ΝΑ ΝΑ ΝΑ ΝΑ 

13. 25000 ΤῸ 2X0 5000 1000 500 





T5477 149627 31463 2667, 43089 23649 
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ANNEXURE V 





Progress af’ Urban Low Cost Sanitation Programme being implemented 
ty the Ministry of Urban Development during 1085-86 and 1986-87 





S.No. — State/UT Plan provision Number of towns proposed to be covered 
Rs. in lakhs with sewerag 
| VU Plan 15855 ——— 1986-8 VII Plan TR ο : 

1. Adha Pradesh 26.2 500.00 550.00 & 2B 21 

2. Assam 150.00 81.00 45.00 26 20 26 
3. | Rif 2000.00 282.00 400.00 144 R 40 

4, Haryana 150.00 10.00 10.00 103 8* 10* 

h^. Jamm ἃ Kashmir 80.C0 1.00 11.00 6 6 6 

A, Karnataka 20.00 = τε! 6 = TE 

J. Kerala 300.00 65.00 44400 10 10 10 

8,  Meherashtra 530.00 110.00 113.00 144 3 31 

(M,C.G.B.) 

9, Manipur 350.00 5.00 10.00 20 - z 
10. Meghalaya 200.00 20.50 15.00 9» 3. 3. 
T. = Nagaland 50.00 10.00 10.00 T 74 7 
12. Punjab 87.00 24497 25.00 6 6 6 
Τὰ, Rajasthan 400.00 2,00 2D. 00 196 = =. 
14. Uttar Pradesh 32.00 215.00 500.00 30 160 185 
15. West Bengal 1800.00 15.00 190.00 25 3 5 
16. Andaman & Nicobar 25.0 5,00 5.00 1 1 1 

Islands 
17. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 5.00 = 0.50 1 - - 
15. Coa,Damn & Din 30.00 10.00 5.00 2 - 1 
19. Mizoram = 10.00 8.50 - 3 3 
7). Pondicherry 10.00 0.53 1.00 4 - - 
Total 1397.4, 1654475 2096.27 1030 AM, 355 
* partial coverage 


(Contd. ) 
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S.No. Number of dry latrines to be canverted Number cf new latrines to be constructed 
ard camected to sewerage ani comected to sewerage 
VII Plan Ί Ί VII Plan Ί Ί 
1 10 1i 12 1 í 
d 2TMED m? 685/8 12070 NA ΝΑ 
2. 400 2000 1000 3000 1620 900 
3, 1,70,9/1 24150 24102 30 50 100- 
4 15,00,000 1230 1481 ΝΑ ΝΑ NA 
5 2,400 2 33) 1500 20 220 
6 1,530 NA NA 187%, NA NA 
7 NA NA NA NA NA NA 
R 72,000 15000 15500 NA 9, 525 
9 ΝΑ ΝΑ ΝΑ 17500 NA 500 
10 5,000 400 315 5000 400 315 
11 ΝΑ ΝΑ NA 1000 20 =m 
12 10,000 2850 2850 NA NA NA 
13 1,00,000 20000 230 ΝΑ ΝΑ ΝΑ 
14 1,00,000 34000 45009 5000 500 1000 
15 80,000 800 P000 40000 2000 4000 
17,360 1867 3486 
16 5,000 500 1000 NA NA NA 
17 NA NA NA 250 MA 25 
18 209 NA % 1189 NA 400 
19 NA 400 400 NA 333 283 
20 66 45 66 NA NA NA 
23,465,886 18629, 208213 197313 5617 8528 








S.No. State Town/municipality Year of selection 
1 2 3 Á 
1. Andhra Pradesh 1. Warangal 1981-82 
2. Eluru 
3. Rajamundry 
4e Siddipet 1984-85 
5. Kurnool 
6. Hyderabad 1985-86 
7. Yeminganaur 
8. Jagtial 1986-87 
2. Assam 9. Nalbari 1981-82 
10. Mangaldoi 
11. Karimganj 
12. Hailakandi ΤΗ 
3v Bihar 13. Biharsharif 1980-81 
14. Purnea 
15. Madhubani 
16. Daltonganj 1981-82 
17. Chaibasa 
18. Bhagalpur 
19. Gaya ‘ 1982-83 
20. Chhapra 
21. Muzaffarpur 2 
22. Hazaribag 1985-84 
23. Motihari 
24. Bettiah 1985-86 
25. Arrah 
26. Darbhanga 
27. Sitamarhi 1986-87 
28. Katihar 
he Haryana 29. Hodal * 
20. Gharaunda 1982-85 
31. Bawaj M 
22. Bawanikhera ἘΠΕ 
5. Himachal Pradesh 33. Shimla 
34. Mandi 1263555 
35. Nahan E 
36. Chamba 1794793 
37. Sundarnagar 
38. Kullu 1986-87 
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Names of the towns taken up under the Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme of liberation of scavengers by the Ministry of Wel- 
fare from 1980-81 to 1986-87 


Dharmasala 


Te 


9. 


10. 


11. 


19. 


Jammu & Kashmir 


Karnataka 


Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 


Maharashtra 


Orissa 


Rajasthan 


Sirohi 


3 4 

Jammu 

Udhampur 1985-86 

Srinagar 

Basavakalyan 

Nanjangud X 

Kushalnagar BAISER 

Tiptur 

Calicut 

Cochin 1281-94 

Palghat 

Raipur 

Shajapur 1981-82 

Bilaspur 

Durg 

Satna 1983-84 

Jabalpur 

Datia 

Burhanpur 1984-85 

Khandwa 

Katni 

Sehore 1985-86 

Rewa 

Ujjain 1986-87 

Gwalior 

Khamgaon 

Ddgir 1981-82 

eis ed 1983-84 

Nasik 1985-86 

Wardha 

Bhubaneshwar 1982-83 

Cuttack 1983-84 

Bhadrak 1985-86 

Jarsuguda 

Puri 

Khurda 1986-87 

Talchar 

Bhilwara 

Makrana 1981-82 

Bharatpur 1982-83 
. Nagaur ; 

Pali 1984-85 





15. 


16. 


Tamil Nadu 


Tripura 


Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 
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Hanumangarh 
Chittorgarh 
Sikar 


Tonk 
Behror 


Udumalpet 


Ambattur 
Nagarcoil 
Villupuram 
Tiruchendur 


Tirukkalukundram 
Veerapanchatram 


Agartala (Phase I) 
Agartala (Phase II) 


Dheramnagar 
Udaipur 


Barabanki 
Badaun 


Sitapur 
Jalaun 
Mirganj 


Sonamukhi 
Murshidabad 


Shantipur 
Ghatal 
Bolpur 


Rampurhat 
Mekliganj 
Alipurduar 


Burdwan 
Asansole 
Taki 
Mathbhanga 


1985-86 


1986-87 
1981-82 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1981-82 
1983-84. 
1984-85 


1981-82 
1985-86 
1986-87 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1985-86 


1986-87 


CHAPTER VI 


IRIBAL DEVELOPMENT 


Strategy for Tribal Development 
The population of the Scheduled Tribes as per 1981 


Census was about 5.38 crores (including the projected figur- 
es in respect of Assam) constituting about 7.8% of the 
total population. Tribal development has from the beginning 
been based on a two-pronged policy, viz., (i) protection 
and promotion of their interests through legal-administrati- 
ve support and (ii) implementation of developmental schemes 
to raise their level of living. The Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) 
concept evolved and implemented during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan period continues to be the main instrument for devel- 
opment of tribal people and tribal areas. The TSP is in 
operation in 17 States and 2 Union Territories, viz., Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Rajas- 
than, Sikkim, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, West 
Bengal, A & N Islands and Goa, Daman & Diu. It covers 
26 districts fully and 97 districts partly in the country. 
The TSP does not cover tribal majority States and Union 
Territories of Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nazaland, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Dadra & Nagar Haveli and Lakshadweep as their 
respective Plans are priuarily meant for the majority tribal 
population. The TSP approách consists of three main coupo- 
nents, viz., (a) Integrated Tribal Development Projects 
(ITDPs) comprising generally administrative units like 
Sub-Divisions/Tahsils/Talukas with 502 or more Scheduled 
Tribe population, (b) 284 pockets of tribal concentration 
ΜΑΡΑ pockets) having a total population of 10,000 or wore 
and a Scheduled Tribe population of 50% or more and (c) 
73 Primitive Tribal Group Projects. In addition, durin; 
the Seventh Five Year Plan period clusters having a totei 
population of 5,000 and 504 or more Scheduled Tribe concent- 
ration therein are bein; identified. Till 1986-87, 47 
clusters covering a total tribal population of 1.76 lakhs 
were in operation in Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and Rajasthan. 








SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Financial investment in Tribal Sub-Plan areas 

Ls While continuing the Sub-Plan approach towards tribal 
development the Sixth Plan attached primary importance 
to poverty alleviation anong the Scheduled Tribes with 
a view to assisting economically at least 50% of tribal 
fanilies below the poverty line tp enable thea to cross 
that line. This effort was to be supplemented with ade- 
quate inputs by providing iafrastructure, elipination of 
exploitation and spread of education. During the Sixth 
Plaa the major objectives in tribal developaent were: 
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(i) taking up family oriented beneficiary programmes thro- 
ugh raising productivity levels of the beneficiary 
families in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, small industries, etc.; 


(ii) elimination of exploitation of tribals in the spheres 
of alienation of land, moneylending,  debt-bondage, 
forest, etc.; 


(iii)human resources development through education and 
training programmes; and 


(iv) infrastructure development. 


During the Sixth Plan period about 75% of the Scheduled 
Tribe population in the above mentioned 19 States/UTs was 
covered under the TSP. 


3. The table below shows the increase in investments 
in the tribal areas from the First Plan to the Sixth Plan: 


Table 1 
——'nE— i in cress) U . . 
Plan Total Plan Tribal development Percentage 
κοιν... ... . . 
First Plan* 1960 19.95 1.0 
Second Plan’ 4672 42.92 0.9 
Third Plan* 8577 50.53 0.6 
Λη] Ῥ]βηςκ(196ς 60) 67% 22.32 0.6 
Fourth. Plan 159902 75.00 0.5 
Fifth Plan 1974-79 | 329222 1102.00 3.01 
1972-80 12601 454.11 EA 
Sixth Plan 1980-85 110821 5468.461 4.93 
——— ο... 


* Fxpenditure 
+ Ineludes institutiawl finance (Rs.800 crores). 


The TSP continued being funded through resources drawn 
from: 


(i) State Plans, 


(ii) Special Central Assistance of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs (now Ministry of Welfare), 


(iii)Central and Centrally Sponsored Programmes, and 


(iv) Institutional Finance. 
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Flow from State Plans to TSP 

Le The State Plan investment includes amounts proposed 
under various sectors of activity of the State Government 
and also includes amounts earmarked towards the State's 
share of the Centrally Sponsored Schemes. According to 
the guidelines for quantification of funds for the TOF 
the total financial outlay in a State Plan is to be divided 
into divisible and mon-divisible components. The non-divis- 
ible components would represent investments where the benef- 
its cannot be identified to have flown to any specific 
area or region or any target group. During the Sixth Plan 
the State Governments were advised that they should earmark 
an amount of outlay for the TSP keeping in view: (i) propo- 
rtion of the TSP area in the total geographical area of 
the State, (ii) relative level of development of tribal 
areas vis-a-vis other areas in the State and (iii) percenta- 
ge which the tribal population in the State bears to the 
total population. The State Plan outlay, the flow to the 
TSP, the percentage of the latter to the former and the expenditure incurred during 
the Sixth Plan have been given in Annexure 1. The flow 
to the TSP for the country as a whole was 8.252 of the 
total State Plans (Rs.3495.24 crores out of Rs.42390.60 
crores). In some States the flow to the TSP in the divisib- 
le sectors is shown to be highdr than the percentage of 
the Scheduled Tribe population in those States but the 
correct way would be to compare it with the proportion 
of the Scheduled Tribe population in the population of 
the TSP area. Moreover, the quantification of funds under 
the TSP continues to be notional in quite a few cases and 
schemes that cannot be legitimately shown as flow to the 
TSP are actually shown as such. The detailed planning 
and exercise that. are necessary on the part of each develop- 
mental Department to quantify the flow to the TSP realisti- 
cally are seldom undertaken. The actual flow from the 
State Plans to the TSP during the Sixth Plan for the country 
as a whole according to the Budget Brief for 1988-89 prepa- 
red by the Tribal Development Division of the Ministry 
of Welfare during the latter half of 1987 came to Rs.3387.89 
crores. But as will be seen from Appendix I there are 
discrepancies in the Statewise expenditure figures included 
in the said Budget Brief and those arrived at by totalling 
the actual expenditure figures .for the first four years 
of the Plan period from the 1985-86 TSP documents and the 
actual expenditure figures for 31984-85 from the 1986-87 
TSP documents of the respective States. According to these 
State TSP documents the actual flow to the TSP for the 
country as a whole came to Rs.3219.84 crores. 


5. To ensure that the different developmental Departments 
make specific provisions under the TSP which cannot be 
reappropriated to other sectors or programmes the State 
Governments/U.T.Administrations were required to provide 
a separate Demand No. for the TSP/SCA in their budgets. 
The position regarding creation of a separate Demand for 
TSP allocations obtaining in the different States/UTs has 
been given in Annexure 11. 
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ον The various sectors in the TSP may be grouped in the 
following four broad categories: 


(A) Family beneficiary oriented sectors like agriculture, 
horticulture, minor irrigation, veterinary and animal 
husbandry, fisheries, cooperatives, cottage industries 
and sericulture; 


(B) Infrastructure sectors like large and medium industry, 
irrigation and power, mining and roads; 


(C) Social service sectors like drinking water, education, 
health, labour, etc.; 


(D) Other sectors. 


The comparative investment in each of these categories 
or groups of sectors during the Sixth Plan in the different 
States/UTs is indicated in Annexure III. For the country 
as a whole the investment in category A was only 16.692 
while that on infrastructure sectors 39.44% and on social 
service sectors 21.96%. Though the sectors in categories 
B, C and D may also contribute to the economic betterment 
of tribal families indirectly and in the long run, it is 
desirable that in order to achieve the main objective of 
the TSP there should be comparatively a larger investment 
in family beneficiary oriented schemes. 


Special Central Assistance 

7. The Special Central Assistance (SCA) was instituted 
in the beginning of the Fifth Plan period. The purpose 
of the SCA was that it should be an additive and a catalyst 
for spurring financial investment by the State Governments 
and financial institutions. The Ministry of Home Affairs 
increased the SCA from Rs.190 crores in the Fifth Plan 
period to Rs.486.11 crores in the Sixth Plan period. The 
expenditure under the SCA is reported to have been Rs.441.51 
crores. Ihe amount of the SCA released to and spent by 
the State Governments/UT Administrations during the Sixth 
Plan has been shown in Annexure IV alongwith the yearwise 
break-up. This statement is the latest as on 315-5-87. 
According to an earlier statement which showed anticipated 
expenditure during the Sixth Plan and which has been given 
at Annexure V the comparative picture of investment in 
the four categories of sectors indicated that the investment 
on family beneficiary oriented schemes was 43.3%, that 
on infrastructure sectors 4.214 and on social service sec- 
tors 31.39%. But Maharashtra spent only 8.64% on family 
beneficiary oriented schemes. 


A review of the Sixth Plan expenditure under the TSP in 
the States having Scheduled Areas with special reference 
to the principle of supplementation 


8. A preliminary check of the Sub-Plan outlays including 
the Special Central Assistance (SCA) and expenditure of 
the States having Scheduled Areas which account for about 
78% of the tribal population of the country was undertaken. 
The SCA is given to the States to supplement their efforts 
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and the eligibility for claim arises only when the total 
expenditure in the year rises above the level of the flow 
from the State Plan and is limited to the extent to which 
the actual expenditure is in excess of the outlay from 
the State Plan, subject to the ceilings indicated by the 
Union Government. Moreover, the eligibility is also to 
be determined with reference to the actual performance 
in each sector for which the Government of India agree 
to allow supplementation from the SCA. For example, if 
the shortfall is in Education and the excess expenditure 
is in Power sector, the overall expenditure in a State 
Plan may reach the stipulated level but the eligibility 
to the SCA will be related to the performance in Education 
sector and in the case of shortfall the SCA is deemed to 
remain unutilised. The position in respect of each of 
the States having Scheduled Areas is discussed in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 


Andhra Pradesh 


9. The original State Plan outlay (all sectors) was 
Rs.3100 crores and the flow to the TSP Rs.139.46 crores 
(1.5% of the State Plan outlay). The flow to the TSP during 
the Sixth Plan according to the Draft Seventh Plan and 
Annual Plan 1985-86 is Rs.106.01 crores. This flow inclu- 
ding Rs.4.6 crores on Administration is exclusive of the 
outlay on Rural Development. The sectorwise break-up of 
the outlay and expenditure available for the TSP (State 
Plan) is as follows: 





Table 2 
sector Outla Exp. 
Rs. in crores) 
(1) Agriculture & Allied Services 13.86 9.79 
(2) Cooperation 0.23 0.22 
(3) Irrigation(Medium Projects) 113537 32.90 
& Power 
(4) Industries 2,25 2.48 
(5) Roads & Bridges 6.64 4.25 
(6) Social & Community Services 
(a) Education 4.30 3.73 
(b) Medical & Health 2.65 1.87 
(ο) Nutrition 2.92 37.07 2.57 39.11 
(d) Others 2171.20 30.94 
(7) Rural Development NA 10.24 
Total το ade 98.99 


The reduction in the TSP outlay itself is unauthorised. 
But even within the reduced outlay there are significant 
shortfalls in all the crucial sectors, viz., Agriculture 
and Allied Services, Education, Medical and Health and 
Nutrition. But the entire SCA is reported to have been 
spent which essentially means supplanting the State Plan 
programmes by the SCA even in these .crucial sectors. 
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19. The total TSP expenditure during the Sixth Plan comes 
to Rs.123.29 crores (Rs.98.99 crores under the State Plan 
and Rs.24.30 crores under the SCA). Since the total TSP 
expenditure falls short of the State Plan TSP outlay, 
the State is not eligible for any SCA released during the 


oixth Plan and the entire amount of Rs.22.50 crores can 


be deemed to have remained unspent with them at the end 
of that Plan. 


Bihar 


11. The TSP outlay (State Plan) for the Sixth Plan was 
Rs.625.26 crores which was subsequently increased to 


Rs.639.34 crores. The State has not so far introduced 
a separate demand for the TSP in the budget as has been 
done in many other States. Consequently, the linkages 


between the provisions in the TSP and the budget and also 
between allocation and expenditure are rather difficult 
to find. 


TES Ihe scrutiny of outlays and expenditure in the TSP 
as given in various Plan documents including the Sixth 
Plan, Annual Plans of that period, Draft Seventh Five Year 
Plan and Annual Plan for 1986-87 (the first year of the 
Seventh Plan) shows that they are quite inconsistent. 
These figures even in the same document may be different 


at different places. For example, the position shown in 
the summary and the details in concerned sectoral discuss- 
ions sometimes significantly vary. there are a number 


of omissions as well. For details the two statements of 
Annexure VI may be seen. Even if the most favourable figu- 
res presented anywhere in any of the documents with. regard 
to any of the sectoral activities are taken, the total 
expenditure in the TSP areas of the State amounts to 
Rs.599.65 crores only which includes an expenditure of 
Rs.56.27 crores relatable to the SCA. It may be mentioned 
that while arriving at the State Plan expenditure figures 
the entire outlay is presumed to nave been spent in those 
cases where expenditure figures have not been shown. 


13. The review of sectorwise outlay and expenditure during 
the Sixth Plan brings out the following picture: 
Tabie 3 
Dutlay Expenditure 
(Rs. in crores) 

(1) Agriculture & Allied Services 63.28 58.80 
(2) Rural Development 24.47 30.90 
(3) Cooperation 15.21 13:72 
(4) Water and Power Development 

(a) Major and Medium 197.12 148.99 

Irrigation 
(b) Minor Irrigation 66.62 335.97 62.22 255.42 


(c) Power 725223 44.21 
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Outlay Expenditure 
Rs. in cores 
(5) Industries and Minerals ( * ) 


(a) Village and Small 10.11 20.15 
Industry 

(b) Large and Medium Indus- 10.59 20.70 9.93 20.04 
tries and Mineral 
Development 


(6) Transport and Communication 


(a) Rural Roads 26.65 28.64 
(b) Urban Roads, Road 6.44 33.09 5.25 33.89 
Transport, Civil Aviation 


(7) Social and Community Services 








(8) Education 40.10 38.13 
(b) Rural Water Supply 22.50 123.87 29551 108.77 

(c) Health 18.06 13.81 

(d) Others 43.21 35.52 
(8) Miscellaneous 4.68 5.48 
Total 621.27 528.02 


It may be mentioned that the sectorwise break-up of the 
State Plan outlay is available for Rs.621.27 crores only 
while the actual outlay was Rs.639.34 crores. Accordingly 
on pro rata basis the expenditure against the outlay of 


— ac 


Rs.639.34 crores can be taken to be Rs.543.38 crores. 


14. It is noteworthy that the TSP (State Plan) included 
large outlays on Major and Medium Irrigation (Rs.197.12 
crores) and on Power (Rs.72.23 crores) which together cons- 
tituted 42.13% of the State Plan outlay. These outlays 
do not have much relevance for tribal development since 
they give rise to the phenomenon of backlash of development. 
Even the outlays on major industries and mining activities 
(outlay Rs.10.59 ora are not unmixed blessings. Besides 
the large outlays in these sectors the TSP also included 
many items like Civil Aviation and Police Housing which 
have nothing to do with tribal development. 


153 It is regretted that there are shortfalls in almost 
all sectors vital for tribal development, viz., Agriculture 
and Allied Services, Cooperation, Minor Irrigation, Educa- 
tion and Health. The shortfall on Health is particularly 
large. The only exception is Rural Development (NREP and 
IRDP). But in view of the fact that the quantification 
is notional, these figures may also not mean much. 


16. In sum, the total expenditure on the TSP (State Plan 
+ SCA) fell short of the total outlay by an amount of 
Rs.109.04 crores inclusive of a shortfall of Rs.13.08 cro- 
res ostensibly relatable to the SCA. Accordingly the eligi- 
bility of the State to the SCA is nil. However, if a more 
liberal interpretation is made and the shorfall on Major 
Irrigation (Rs.48.13 crores) and Power(Rs.28.02 crores), 
the two non-essential items, is discounted, the overall 
shortfall on other items will be  Rs.19.81 crores. 
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Accordingly the eligibility of the State to the SCA will 
be Rs.36.46 crores which means that Rs.32.89 crores may 
be deemed to have remained unspent with the State out of 
the SCA released: during the Sixth Plan. 


Gujarat 


17. The original State Plan (Sixth Plan) was of the order 
of Rs.3760 crores with flow to: the TSP to the tune of 
Rs.484.40 crores. But subsequently the size of the State 
Plan was reduced to Rs.3680 crores and that of the TSP 
to Rs.456 crores. This reduction was disproportionate. 
On pro rata basis the flow from the State Plan to the TSP 
could have been reduced at most to Rs.474.09 crores and 
not Rs.456 crores. The total expenditure on the TSP inclu- 
ding Rs.40.81 crores under the SCA comes to Rs.446.62 cro- 
res. The shortfall in expenditure compared to the original 
TSP outlay (State Plan) is thus Rs.37.78 crores and even 
if pro rata reduction is conceded, the shortfall is Rs.27.47 
crores. 


18. A review of sectorwise allocation and expenditure 
shows that certain sectors of little relevance to tribal 
development have been allocated large outlays. For example, 
Water Development (Rs.91.28 crores), Power Development 
(Rs.35.61 crores) and Large and Medium Industries and Mining 
and Metallurgical Industries (Rs.5.23 crores) together 
accounted for RS.132.12 crores or 27.3% of the total State 
Plan outlay. This only served the purpose of inflating 
the TSP outlay. The TSP outlay exclusive of these sectors 
is just Rs.352.28 crores (9.6% of the State Plan outlay 
instead of 13.2% as shown in the TSP documents). 


19. The outlay and expenditure in. sectors of special 
relevance for tribal welfare are as follows: 
fable 4 Outla Exp. 
(Rs. in crores) 
Agriculture & Allied Services 70.62 69.70 
Cooperation 8.57 16.44 
Rural Development 27495 21.75 
Education 26.85 12.60 
Medical & Public Health 16.00 13.05 
Nutrition 9.90 6.85 


There are shortfalls in all these sectors except in Coop- 
eration. It is particularly shocking that the expenditure 
in a vital sector like Education was only 46.9% of the 
outlay. The irony is that the entire SCA, which is largely 
allocated for supplementing the State's effort in these 
activities, is reported to have been spent. The only con- 
clusion is that the assistance has been used for supplanting 
the State's own effort in these crucial sectors rather 
than augmenting the same. 


του In sum, the State 15 not eligible for any SCA during 
the Sixth Plan and the entire amount of Rs.40.81 crores 
of the SCA released to the State Government can be treated 
to have remained unspent with them at the end of that Plan 
period. 
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Himachal Pradesh 


The flow to the TSP during the Sixth Plan was. Rs.47.47 
crores out of the State Plan outlay of Rs.560 crores. 
This worked out to 8.48% of the State Plan outlay. The 
total expenditure under the TSP during the Sixth Plan .was 
reported to be Rs.63,17 crores (Rs.55.29 crores under the 
State Plan and Rs.7.88 crores under the SCA). However, 
the State Plan expenditure includes an excess expenditure 
of Rs.1.30 crores on Power which is not really relevant 
for tribal development. However, even after discounting 
this excess the net TSP expenditure is Rs.61.87 crores 
which is significantly higher than the original TSP outlay. 


22, A review of sectorwise allocation and expenditure 
shows that a large outlay of Rs.10.26 crores (21.6% of 
the State Plan outlay) was set apart for Power. If this 
amount is deleted the TSP outlay would constitute only 
6.6% instead of 8.5% of the State Plan. The position with 
regard to sectors specially relevant for tribal development 
is as follows: 


Table 5 
Outla Exp. 
— (n. din G en 
Agriculture & Allied Services 6.46 7.29 
Rural Development & Special 2.91 4.98 

Area Programme 

Cooperation I 0.81 0.75 
Minor Irrigation 2.10 4.55 
Education 1.53 2.20 
Technical Education 0.10 0.05 
Health 1.04 1.26 


It is heartening to note that the expenditure on most of 
these items was more than the outlay. There is a marginal 
shortfall in Cooperation. Special mention may, however, 
be made of Technical Education for which the outlay was 
only Rs.10 lakhs, yet the expenditure fell short by 504. 
This is incongruous in view of the importance of technical 
education for human resource development. 


23. To conclude, the SCA was fully utilised in Himachal 
Pradesh. It was a unique case amongst the eight Scheduled 
Area States in which the expenditure in almost all the 
sectors was higher than the original outlays. 


Madhya Pradesh 

24. The agreed TSP outlay in the State Plan was Rs.629.04 
crores which was 16.552 of the total State Plan of Rs.3800 
crores. However, as the Plan outlays got revised from 
year to year, the overall outlay for the TSP for the five 
years came to Rs.650.31 crores. The total amount of the 
SCA released during this period was Rs.137.72 crores. 


2% The sectorwise position of outlay and expenditure 
in respect of the flow from the State Plan is as follows: 


FIN 


Table © 


ον in -- 


Agriculture & Allied Services 129.14 111.42 

Rural Development 854.73 65.66 

Irrigation and Flood Control 147.96 146.34 

Energy | fe 23 109.18 

Industry & Mineral 21.04 19.87 

Transport 21619 61.18 

General Economic Services 0.89 04.95 

Social & Community Services 

(a) Education 30.49 35.98 

(b) Health (we 140.44 26.12[ 154.53 

(c) Others 84.69 92.43 

General Services 0.19 0.24 
Total 650.31 669.27 


It may be seen that the heaviest outlay was on Irrigation 
which relates, however, to medium and minor irrigation 
projects. The outlay on Power (MPEB including Narmada 
projects) was very high at Rs.73.73 crores and the expendi- 
ture was Rs.109.18 crores (Rs.35.45 erores more than the 
Plan provision). The expenditure on Transport and Commu- 
nication is also higher by Rs.9.99 crores. 


26. It is gratifying to note that the expenditure on Educa- 
tion from the State Plan was significantly higher than 
the original outlay and the expenditure on Health was also 
slightly more. It is a matter of concern that there was 
a heavy shortfall on Agriculture and Rural Development. 


27. The State has reported a total expenditure of Rs.145.26 
crores relatable to the SCA against the actual release 
Of Rs.137.72 crores. The actual expenditure, as accepted 
in the Ministry of Welfare in relation to the SCA, is 
Rs.105.23 crores only which indicates a shortfall of 
Rs.32.49 crores on this account. This is explained by 
the fact that there are a number of items which are not 
eligible for the SCA against which the expenditure is repor- 
ted to have been made by the State. For example, an amount 
of Rs.13.04.crores is claimed to have been spent on forestry. 
and wild life out .of the SCA which is clearly not authori- 
sed. Accordingly the eligible expenditure out of the SCA 
can be taken to be Rs.105.23 crores for the purposes of 
determining the overall eligibility of the State. 


28. The overall expenditure from the State Plan for the TSP 
as claimed by the State was higher by Rs.40.24 crores com- 
pared to the agreed Plan outlay of Rs.629.04 crores.  How- 
ever, this expenditure includes the extra expenditure com- 
pared to the original outlays to the extent of Rs.35.45 
crores on Energy and Rs.9.99 crores on Transport and Commu- 
nication. Energy is not at all eligible for the SCA. 
The expenditure on Transport and Communication from the 
SCA is allowed strictly within prescribed limits so that 
it does not eat into expenditure on other essential items. 
The statement given above shows that the extra expenditure 
on these two items was at the cost of other essential items 
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like Agriculture and Rural Development in the case of which 
the expenditure from the State Plan was much lower compared 
to the outlay. But these are the very items which claim 
& high priority in tribal development being of immediate 
relevance te the people. Consequently, under the TSP the 
SCA is used to supplement the State's effort. Ánd it is 
important to note that the State has:‘claimed to have spent 
a substantial amount out of the SCA. For example, the 
State Plan outlay on Agriculture, Horticulture and Agricul- 
tural Marketing together was Rs.84.03 crores and credit 
was taken to the extent of Rs.25.80 crores from the SCA 
for these items. But the total expenditure reported by 
the State from the State Plan is only Rs.66.52 crores 
(Rs.17.51 crores less than the outlay). Nevertheless, the 
Departments have claimed to have spent Rs.8.71 crores from 
the SCA. It is thus clear that the expenditure shown again- 
st the SCA is by way of supplanting the State's effort 
and the State cannot claim that the SCA given to them for 
Agriculture has been utilised. 


29. Thus, if the totality of the TSP expenditure is seen, 
the excess expenditure on items like Energy is met either 
through additional provision by the State at the stage 
of revised budget or through diversion from other sectors. 
Since there is one Budget Demand for the TSP which includes 
Energy alongwith other items, the extra expenditure on 
this item is automatically adjusted against the shortfalls 
in other items and only what may remain uncovered by this 
method has to be additionally provided. As illustrated 
above, the SCA can be used for certain sectoral programmes 
in such a way that it supplants the State's effort in these 
sectors and the consequent shortfall in these sectors, 
in its turn, becomes available for supporting the excess 
expenditure on non-eligible capital intensive items. Thus, 
the circle becomes complete and the excess expenditure 
on these items is really supported by the SCA which is 
meant for supplementing the State's effort in crucial sec- 
tors. 


30. Accordingly the excess expenditure on Energy and Trans- 
port over and above the outlay in the State Plan, which 
together amounts to Rs.45.44 crores, cannot be taken to 
be due expenditure under the State Plan as against the 
agreed outlay for tribal development. The total expenditure 
from the State Plan exclusive of this excess expenditure, 
therefore, i8 Rs.623.84 crores only which is Rs.26.47 crores 
less than the agreed outlay. Consequently, the eligibility 
of the State to the SCA gets reduced by a corresponding 
amount of Rs.26.47 crores. If this is added to the short- 
fall of expenditure in respect of the SCA (Rs.32.49 crores 
referred to earlier), the eligibility of the State to the 


SCA comes to Rs. 78.76 crores only and an amount of Rs.58.9 
erores out of the SCA received by the State during the 
Sixth Plan period can be deemed to have remained unutilised 
at the end of that period. | 
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Maharashtra 


31. The outlay for the TSP of Maharashtra, which covers 
16.5% of the State's area and 9.2% of the total population, 
during the Sixth Plan was Rs.298.85 crores out of Rs.6175 
crores or 4.84% of the State Plan outlay. However, accor- 
ding to the State Government only an amount of Rs.1681.92 
crores comprised the divisible component of the State Plan 
out of which 17.76% was earmarked for the TSP. An amount 
of Rs.33.27 crores was received by the State as the SCA 
during this period. The total expenditure under the TSP 
during the Sixth Plan is reported to be Rs.321.48 crores 
(Rs.287.44 crores under the State Plan and Rs.34.04 crores 
under the SCA). 





32. A sectorwise review of outlays and expenditure does 
not present a happy picture. A subdstantial part of even 
the divisible outlay, i.e., 20.8%,accounted for major and 
medium irrigation projects and power transmission. This 
fact was noted by the State Government while preparing 
the Seventh Plan and they stated that this should be brought 
down. However, the figures for the Seventh Plan show that 
the share of these two sectors was brought down only to 
18.1%. 


33. The sectorwise outlays and expenditure are as given 
below: 


Table 7 
Outla Exp. 
"SE in E DE 
Agriculture & Allied Services 20.78 else 
Rural Development 6.08 Lega 
Cooperation 6.86 5.81 
Irrigation & Flood Control 70.47 85.59 
Power Development 16.00 23432 
Industry & Mining 0.31 0.39 
Transport & Communication 40:18 49.82 
Social and Community Services 
Education ` 7.75 10.50 
Medical & Public 10.76 7.29 
Health 
Nutrition 5.20 4.00 
Employment 53.97 | 125.03 146,33 {93.38 
Guarantee Scheme 
Others 60.35 σον. & 
Total 298.71 287.44 


It is heartening to note that the expenditure on Education, 
a crucial sector for tribal development, is significantly 
higher compared to the outlay. The expenditure on Agricul- 
ture & Allied Services and Rural Development is also margin- 
ally higher. It is, however, regretted that there is a 
heavy shortfall in the vital sector of Medical and Publie 
Health. The shortfall on Employment Guarantee Scheme is 
also heavy. The expenditure on Cooperation and Nutrition 
is also significantly less while that on Minor Irrigation 
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marginally so. 


34. The picture regarding the capital -intensive programmes 
is different. The expenditure on Irrigation and Flood 
Control and also Power Development is substantially higher 
than the outlay which is responsible for accentuating the 
imbalance in the structure of the Sub-Plan in which these 
sectors initially claim a higher proportion. 


35. IL may be noted at this stage that it appears that 
it is possible for the State to make do with lower outlays 
on sectors which are important for tribal development becau- 
se a part of those programmes can be sustained through 
the SCA. This is against the spirit of the SCA because 
it must be used for augmenting the State's effort in those 
crucial areas rather than supplanting the same. The excess 
expenditure on items like Power and Irrigation is really 
made good through the use of shortfalls in respect of other 
sectors because of all these items being included in the 
same Demand in the budget. (The precise way how this supp- 
lanting takes place is discussed in detail in the case 
of Madhya Pradesh.) 


36. The Government of Maharashtra have not followed the 
general pattern of using the SCA flexibly for adapting 
the ongoing programmes, reinforcing them wherever necessary 
and taking up special programmes on a pilot basis. They 
have identified a few schemes which are fully funded from 
the SCA which is not in consonance with the general scheme 
of the SCA. 


37. According to the State Government the total expenditure 
in respect of the State Plan outlay is Rs.287.44 crores 
as against the outlay of Rs.298.71 crores which means that 
there was a shortfall only to the extent of Rs.11.27 crores. 
On the other hand, the expenditure on the SCA is reported 
to be Rs.34.04 crores against an amount ofRs.33.27 crores released 
on that account by the Central Government. On these broad 
figures the eligibility of the State to the SCA is to be 
reduced by Rs.11.27 crores only. However, if the excess 
expenditure of Rs.22.44 crores on items for which the SCA 
cannot be claimed is discounted, because it essentially 
means supplanting of the State's effort by the SCA, the 
relevant expenditure from the State Plan outlay against 
which eligibility of the SCA can be claimed is reduced 
to Rs.265 crores only. Thus, after taking credit of the 
expenditure on account of the SCA to the tune of Rs.34.04 
crores the relevant level of expenditure is only Rs.299.04 
crores which is more than the TSP outlay under the State 
Plan by Rs.0.19 crore. Hence, the eligibility of the State 
to the SCA is only Rs.0.19 crore and an amount of Rs.33.08 
crores of the SCA (out of the amount of Rs.33.27 crores 
released to the State Government can be deemed to have 


remained unspent with them at the end of the Plan period. 


Orissa 
38. The TSP outlay for the Sixth Plan period from :the 
State Plan was Rs.533.19 erores. However, the actual outlay 
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on the TSP on year to year basis appears to have been lower 
and is reported to be Rs.527.31 crores for the Plan period. 
This reduction is not justified and hence the original 
figure of Rs.533.19 crores is taken as the reference level. 
The total expenditure from the State Plan outlay was 
Rs.463.46 crores from the State Plan and Rs.66.52 crores 
relatable to the SCA. 


39. The Government of Orissa have not so far adopted the 
practice of a separate Budget Demand No. for the TSP as 
has been done in many other States having large tribal 
areas with the result that the possibility of variance 
between actual expenditure and what is reported in the 
Plan document cannot be ruled out. The State also continues 
to treat the SCA as a distinct stream for flow of funds 
to the projects. The fact that the expenditure shown for 
almost all the items for which funds are allotted from 
the SCA from year to year is exactly the same with no short- 
falls whatsoever and no excess expenditure is also indica- 
tive of a practice in which transfer of funds may be deemed 
to be actual expenditure. Therefore, to what an extent 
the SCA given by the Central Government has been really 
Spent for items indicated cannot be discerned from the 
documents. 


40. The sectorwise outlays and expenditure are as follows: 


fable Š outia Exp. 

í (Rs. in στο 
Agriculture & Allied Services 25.99 25.58 
Cooperation 9.22 5.16 
Rural Development 42.08 28.46 
Irrigation & Flood Control 
ee Major &nd Medium Irrigation 140.12 132.09 

b) Minor Irrigation 20.43 20.95 
Power & Energy 209.63 165.32 
Industry & Minerals 5. 29 12551 
Transport 27.92 215.78 
Social & Community Services 
is Education I . 18.37 

b) Health . 32 8.48 
(c) Nutrition 5.40 42.63 3.29 [ 51.11 
(d) Others 15400 20.97 
General Services 0.50 0.50 

Total 52753] 463.46 


The above statement shows that the allocation from the 
State Plan for the TSP is more notional than real and does 
not directly concern the welfare of tribal people. It 
is surprising that an outlay of Rs.349.75 crores out of 
Rs.527.31 crores or 66.33% of the total is relatable to 
Power and Major and Medium Irrigation projects which is 
the highest amongst all the States having Tribal Sub-Plans. 
Another noteworthy fact is that in the power portion of 
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the multipurpose river valley  projeets an outlay of 
Rs.151.30 -crores representing 72.17% of the State's total 
outlay has been shown under the TSP which cannot have much 
Significance for tribal welfare. 


Al. There are shortfalls in crucial areas for which the 
Centre provides supplementation through the SCA. Thus, 
there is a shortfall of Rs.4.22 crores on IRDP, Rs.3.04 
crores on NREP, Rs.1.19 crores on DPAP, Rs.1.89 crores 
on Crop Husbandry, Rs.4.05 crores on Cooperation and Rs.4.38 
crores on ERRP, making a total of Rs.18.77 crores. The 
Shortfalls in these programmes are against the scheme of 
the TSP according to which the State's effort in these 
vital sectors is sought to be supplemented by additional 
Central funds in the form of the SCA. The programmes under 
all these schemes are more or less the same notwithstanding 
different labels. Consequently, the shortfall in programmes 
under the State Plan schemes and expenditure on similar 
schemes from the SCA essentially means supplanting the 
State's own effort for tribal development by Central assis- 
tance. To that extent eligibility of the State to the 
SCA stands reduced. The total expenditure under the TSP 
(State Plan + SCA) comes to Rs.529.98 (463.46 + 66.52) 
crores. If the excess expenditure of Rs.5.75 crores on 
Mining is discounted and the shortfall of Rs.44.31 crores 
Ls set off from the outlay, the expenditure against which 
the State's eligibility for the SCA is to be determined 
comes to Rs.524.23 crores only against the discounted outlay 
of Rs.488.88 crores. Thus, the eligibility of the State 
to the SCA is Rs.35.35 crores and an amount of Rs.31.21 
crores out of the SCA released to the State Government 


during the Sixth Plan can be deemed to have remained unspent 
with them at the end of that Plan period. 


Rajasthan 

42. The flow to the TSP during the Sixth Plan was Rs.202.66 
crores out of the State Plan outlay of Rs.2025 crores. 
This worked out to 10% of the State Plan outlay. Subse- 
quently the overall outlay of the State Plan was increased 
© Rs.2127.50 crores (by 5.1%) but there was no rise in 
the flow to the TSP. On pro rata basis the flow to the 
TSP from the State Plan should have been increased from 
Rs.202.66 crores to Rs.212.92 crores. The State received 
an amount of Rs.33.05 crores as the SCA during the Plan 
period. The total expenditure is reported to be Rs.268.24 
crores inclusive of Rs.22.07 erores relatable to the SCA. 


43. It may be noted here that Rajasthan has not introduced 
a separate Budget Demand No. for the TSP area and the tribal 
development schemes are being executed through DRDAs which 
involves transfer of funds without actual expenditure in 
many cases. Consequently, the reported expenditure on 
the TSP may not represent the actual expenditure. 


Ab. The sectorwise outlay and expenditure is ag follows: 
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Table 9 
Outla Exp. 
(Rs. in crores) 
Agriculture & Allied Services 12.19 23.73 
Rural Development 12.13 
Cooperation 2.40 0.76 
Irrigation & Flood Control 68.75 166.55 
Power Development 58.23 
Industry & Minerals 10.91 9.99 
Transport & Communication 11.65 10.59 
General Economic Services 0.09 0.09 
Social & Community Services 
Education 10.52 
Health 4.26 
Nutrition 0.23 25.94 24.00 
Others 10.93 
General Services 0.37 0.46 
Total 202.66 236.17 


453 The above table reveals that the structure of the 
TSP is highly skewed. The outlay on Irrigation and Power 
projects in the State Plán amounted to Rs.126.98 crores 
or 62.66% of the total outlay. Thus, a small proportion 
of the outlay was left for sectors crucial for tribal deve- 
lopment. This distortion is further accentuated as the 
expenditure on capital intensive programmes tends to be 
higher than the original outlays. For instance, against 
the TSP outlays of Rs.68.75 crores under Irrigation & Flood 
Control and Rs.58.23 crores under Power Development the 
combined expenditure under these two sectors has been shown 
as Rs.166.55 crores, i.e., an excess expenditure of -Rs.39.57 
crores. A part of this excess expenditure has, however, 
been mede good by allowing the expenditure under the TSP 
to go above the original outlay in the State Plan to the 
tune of Rs.33.51 crores. But the balance of Rs.6.06 crores 
is made good through shortfalls in expenditure in other 
sectors. 


46. It may be noted here that the shortfall on vital items 
for which the Central Government provide the SCA is against 
the TSP principle. While there are shortfalls on State 
Sector programmes, more or less similar programmes are 
supported with the SCA. Therefore, this essentially amounts 
to supplanting the State Plan effort on these items by 
investmeht from the SCA. 


47. If the excess expenditure on Irrigation and Power 
amounting to Rs.39.57 crores is discounted, the eligibility 
of the State to the SCA with reference to the original 
outlay of  Rs.202.56 crores would be Rs.26.01 crores. 
However, as stated earlier, with the substantial upward 
revision of the State Plan the outlay for the TSP should 
have been raised from Rs.202.66 crores at least to Rs.212.92 
crores. The State's eligibility fer the SCA with reference 
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to this figure, therefore, stands reduced by the correspon- 
ding figure of Rs.10.26 crores. Thus, the State's eligibi- 
lity for the SCA is Rs.15.75 crores only as against Rs.33.05 
crores released b the Central Government. Therefore 

an amount of Rs.17.30 crores of the SCA should be deemed 


to have remained unspent with them at the end of the Sixth 


Plan. 


48. The following table shows the agreed (original) and 
revised outlay and expenditure under the State Plane(TSP), 
the SCA released and spent, the excess/shortfall in expendi- 
ture on items for which the use of the SCA is restric- 
tive, the eligibility of the State for the SCA according 
to the principle of supplementation and the unspent amount 
of the SCA at the end of the Sixth Plan in the eight States 
having Scheduled Areas: 


Table 10 


Qutlay and expenditure on TSP during Sixth Plan 
in States having Scheduled Areas 


Rs.in crores) 


S.No. Name of the Outlay shown in Revised TSP SCA Total of 
State Planning Commi- outlay shown relea- Cols.4 & 6 
ssion document in 1985-86 sed 
of December 1984 TSP document 
State Flow to 





Plan TSP 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Andhra Pradesh 3100 139.46 139.46 22.50 161.96 
(105.96) * 
2. Bihar 3225 625.26 639.34 69.35 694.61 
3. Gujarat 3680 484.40 474.09 40.81 525.21 
(456.00) * 
4. Himachal Pradesh 560 44,91 67.67 7.02 51.93 
5. Madhya Pradesh 3800 629.04 650.31 137.72 766.76 
6. Maharashtra 6175 298.85 298.71 33.27 332.12 
Py iced 1500 533.19 535.19 ΄ 66.56 599.75 
(527.31)* 
8. Rajasthan 2025 202.56 202.66 33.05 235.71 
(2127.50)(212.92) (245.97) 
Total 24065 2957.77 2985.23 410.28 3368.05 
(241657.50) (2968.03) (2927.76) (3378.31) 


* Reduced outlay as claimed by the State Government which is not 
acceptable according to the general principles of the TSP. 


(Contd. ) 
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dela pe K AUI KIKI 


S.No. Expenditure reported Excesš/short- Eligibi- Unspent 


State SCA Total of fall in exp. lity for amount of 
Plan Cols.8 on items for SCA SCA 
& 9 which the (10-11-4) (6-12) 
use of SCA 


is restrictive 


1, 98.99 24.30 123.28 š Nil 22.5D 
2, 543.38 55.27 599.65 (-)76.15 36.46 32.89 
d. 405.81 40.81 446.62 5 Nil 40.81 
4. 55.29 7.88 53.17 1.30 14.40 Nil 

5. 669.28 105.23 774.51 45.44 78.78 58.96 
5. 287.44 34.04 321.48 22.44 0.19 33.08 
7. 463.46 66.52 523,98 (-)38.56 35.35 31.21 
d. 236.17 32.07 268.24 39.57 26.01 7.04 


(15.75) (17.30) 


2759.82 567.12 5126.94 181: 17 226.49 
(180.91) (236.75) 


Note: (1) The Planning Commission document referred to in columns 3 
and 4 is the Report of the Working Group on Tribal Development 
during Seventh Plan 1985-90. 


(2) The figures under Col.12 against Bihar, Himachal Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh have been arrived at by subtracting Col.5 
from (10-11) because in these States there was an upward 
revision of the State Plan TSP outlay. 


(3) The figure within brackets under Col.13 against Rajasthan 
has been arrived at by subtracting an amount of Rs.212.92 
crores instead of Rs.202.66 crores under Col.4 from (10-11) 
since the TSP outlay should have been raised to Rs.212.92 
crores on pro rata basis consequent upon increase in the 


overall State Plan. 
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49. The above table brings out the extent to which the 
SCA’ remained unutilised with the State Governments in 
accordance with the principle of supplementation according 
to which the SCA is granted to the States. This is notwith- 
standing the fact that the States in their Plan documents 
have claimed to have spent the SCA for implementation of 
certain schemes shown by them in the Plan documents. In 
view of the overall shortfall in the performance of the 
concerned sectors the entire programme executed is deemed 
to have been funded from the State Plan outlay itself and 
to that extent the SCA remains unutilised and becomes avail- 
able for investment in the following year over and above 
the ceilings for the Plan and the Sub-Plan which may be 
indicated by the Planning Commission. Since the carry 
over has not been done from year to year this opportunity 
for purposeful utilisation of the SCA for intensifying 
the planned effort for tribal development has been lost 
during the Sixth Plan. The total unutilised amount in 
these eight States according to the preliminary investiga- 
tion is of the order of Rs.236.75 crores. This figure 
is likely to be substantially increased if the eligibility 
is determined with reference to the performance sectorwise 
on year to year basis. I 


50, The overall outlays for the TSP do not indicate the 
nature of investments in the area which are beneficial 
to the tribal people. It appears that all the States are 
not using a common frame notwithstanding the fact that 
the Sub-Plan exercises are now more than a decade old. 
Major and medium irrigation projects, power and large indus- 
tries are the most obvious examples in which more often 
than not investment results in a severe backlash for tribal 
people and benefits may accrue partly to the area but not 
το the people. Power projects may be located in tribal 
areas but benefits go to the State as a whole. In some 
States, therefore, major and medium irrigation projects 
and power are not included in the Tribal Sub-Plan outlays. 
In some cases a pro rata share of these projects is credited 
to the Sub-Plan based on the quantum of benefits likely 
to accrue to the Sub-Plan areas. But in some States no 
such consideration appears to weigh with them and the entire 
outlay on such projects is reflected in πο Sub-Plan which 
highly inflates the figure of investments for tribal deve- 
lopment without meaning much in real sense or even having 
adverse effects, as stated earlier. 


51. In such a mixed affair the performance based on overall 
outlays and expenditure is misleading. Moreover, the heavy 
investment infrastructural programmes involving big contra- 
cts prove to be large sponges which absorb whatever comes 
in their way. The inevitable draw is on vital programmes 
like education, health and agriculture which are even other- 
wise difficult to operate and the strain on resources caused 
by such capital intensive projects becomes a convenient 
alibi for non-action. 
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TSP of Central Ministries 





Central Sector and Centrally Sponsored Schemes 


52. The Central Government wholly finance certain schemes 
of national importance and these are known as Central Sector 
Schemes. Besides there are certain Centrally Sponsored 


Schemes in most of the Plan sectors which are usually common 
to all the States and which are financed by the Central 
Government and the State Governments usually in the ratio 
of 50:50. These schemes are also considered to be of natio- 
nal importance. Most of these schemes are concerned with 
anti-poverty goal and are based on part-subsidy to be drawn 
from the State and the Central Plans and part-loan drawn 
from financial institutions. The proportion between subsidy 
and loan is generally 50:50. The idea that earmarking 
of funds also under the Centrally Sponsored Schemes should 
be done under the TSP was mooted in the Fifth Plan period, 
but the progress in this regard was not satisfactory. 
According to available data only six States, viz., Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Tamil Nadu, could quantify Rs.197.49 crores from their 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes during the Sixth Plan period. 
Possibly some other States might have also been benefiting 
the tribal areas from their Centrally Sponsored Schemes 
but no precise information about the same is available. 


55. At the meeting of the Central Coordination Committee 
for the Welfare of Backward Classes held on 5-8-1978 the 
Central Ministries were asked to undertake detailed exercise 
in regard to (a) the percentage of allocation that should 
go to the tribal areas and (b) adaptation of the Central 
and Centrally Sponsored Programmes for the tribal areas. 
The Committee recommended that the Central Ministries should 
quantify funds to the extent of 10% to 152. A set of guide- 
lines were issued by the Planning Commission to the Central 
Ministries who were called upon to take steps on the. follow- 
ing lines: 


(i) formulate appropriate programmes, 
(ii) adapt the ongoing programmes suitably, 
(iii)quantify funds for tribal areas, and 


(iv) adopt separate budget sub-heads under their respective 
major heads to reflect flow of funds to tribal areas. 


Not much headway was made by the different Ministries in 
earmarking funds for the tribal areas during the Fifth 
Plan period when only an amount of Rs.75 crores was inves- 
ted during 1978-79 and 1979-80. During the Sixth Plan 
period 14 Central Ministries quantified a total allocation 
of Rs.911.70 crores. The Sixth Plan outlay and quantifi- 
cation for the TSP and the same for each year during the 
Sixth Plan as also the programmes of the respective Minis- 
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tries have been shown in Annexure VII. Seven Ministries, 
viz. those of Agriculture & Cooperation, Communications, 
Education & Culture, Finance (Economic Affairs), Health 
& Family Welfare, Information & Broadcasting and Irriga- 
tion, established special cells to monitor flow of funds 
and implementation of programmes in the tribal areas. The 
remaining Ministries should follow suit. Opening of sepa- 
rate budget sub-heads under the respective functional major 
heads should be considered by those Ministries which have 
not yet opened these sub-heads. 


Institutional Finance 


24. The Report of the Working Group on Tribal Development 
during the Sixth Plan observed that in formulation of pro- 
grammes specific problems of each area and the target group 
in terms of family should be clearly defined &nd schemes 
directly benefiting the individual tribal family given the 
highest priority. A tribal family is given 50% subsidy 
and 504 loan in the field of agriculture. However, the 
relative percentage of subsidy and loan component may vary 
from State to State and further in a State from scheme to 
scheme. In the field of credit-cum-marketing the part to 
be played by institutional finance is vital. Both produc- 
tion and consumption credit have come to occupy a pivotal 
position in the promotion of tribal economy. Institutional 
finance is thus an important ingredient in the entire 
beneficiary oriented programme. While subsidy element is 
available from the Central and State funds, the loan compo- 
nent has to flow from financial institutions. 


55. Broadly speaking, there are three sources of institu- 
tional finance: cooperative sector, commercial banks and 
corporate sector. Among the three the one which has been 
most closely connected with various schemes in the field 
of tribal development has been the cooperative sector. 
The cooperatives have received specific attention in tribal 
areas since the Fifth Plan period with the establishment 
of Large-Sized Multipurpose Cooperative Societies (LAMPS). 
The presence of commercial banks in tribal areas has been 
rather scarce, but even where the branches exist their 
activity has been confined to a rather restricted jurisdic- 
tion around. In fact, it is observed that commercial bank 
branches have been working under constraints of staff, 
accommodation, mobility, procedures, etc. It is also 
observed that coordination between the State development 
agencies and commercial banking authorities has not acq- 
uired a reasonable level of effectiveness. So far as the 
corporate sector is concerned, direct loaning to individual 
tribals has been limited to one or two Tribal Development 
Corporations. Investment from institutional finance during 
the Fifth Plan period was about Rs.150 crores. During the 
Sixth Plan all the TSP documents did not contain references 
to the part to be played by the financial institutions. 
However, it was assumed that around Rs.800 crores would 
be the contribution of financial institutions in tribal 
programmes. Thus, on the whole instituticnal finance has 
not so far emerged as a strong financial support to tribal 
development programmes. The reservation in the matter on 
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the part of the tribal is understandable as he had had the 
bad experience of moneylenders who charged him exorbitant 
rates of interest and made him indebted. In many cases 
alienation of lands and even bondage can be traced back 
to taking loans from moneylenders. Thus, there is a gener- 
al reluctance to get entangled in schemes involving a loan 
element. Till the requisite degree of enlightenment and 
awareness among tribals is reached we will have to go care- 
fully for those schemes linked with loan element. It will 
have to be ensured that schemes involving loan component 
do not deteriorate the economic condition of the tribals. 


Physical achievements in selected sectors of development 
during Sixth Plan ° 


56. Based on the information available physical achieve- 
ments made in selected sectors/programmes in some of the 
States during the Sixth Plan have been shown in Annexure 
VIII. These selected sectors/programmes and the number 
of States/UTs included in the statement are: 


(1) Area under Minor Irrigation(in hectares) 13 States 
(2) Milch animals (Nos.) 9 States 
(3) Forest plantation (in hectares) 11 States,1 UT 
(4) Water supply (No. of villages) 11 States,1 UT 
(5) Area under high yielding varieties 10 States,1 UT 
(in hectares) 
(6) Alienated land restored (in hectares) 7 States 
(7) Villages electrified (Nos.) 14 States,1 UT 
(8) Area under Soil Conservation(in hectares) 10 States 


(9) Area under Horticulture (in hectares) 9 States, 1 UT 


STe In the context of the New 20-Point Programme 23 lakh 
Scheduled Tribe families were targeted to be assisted 
during the Sixth Plan. The targets and achievements in 
respect of the 19 TSP States/UTs have been shown in Anne- 
xure IX. It will be seen therefrom that the number of Sch- 
eduled Tribe families assisted during the Sixth Plan was 
39.67 lakhs. Allowance has to be given for multiple count- 
ing as a number of persons are counted more than once as 
beneficiaries under different programmes and in the absence 
of Vikas Patrikas it is not possible to check multiple cou- 
nting. However, sample evaluation studies undertaken by 
various organisations have shown that only about 20% of 
the beneficiaries were able to cross the poverty line and, 
therefore, the remaining beneficiaries would need a second 
dose and package of assistance during the Seventh Plan to 
be able to cross the poverty line. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 


58. Increasing investments in tribal areas of the country 
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should show worthwhile results for the population, parti- 
cularly the target group, At the Centre the Directorate 
of Research, Monitoring and Evaluation in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs (now Ministry of Welfare) is reported to be 
engaged in monitoring of tribal development programmes. 
This Directorate was sanctioned by the Government of India 

in lieu of a Central Tribal Research Institute which had 
been proposed for quite some time. It is worthwhile to 
mention here that the Directorate has not been able to fun- 
ction effectively as the post of Director was never filled 
up on a regular basis. It is strongly felt that the Minis- 
try should strengthen this set-up. Sound monitoring system 
at the Centre would enable the Ministry to have proper 
feedback from the States. During the Sixth Plan the Tribal 
Development Division of the Ministry of Welfare also sanc- 
tioned grants to some Universities, research institutions 
and other organisations for conducting research and evalua- 
tion studies as per Annexure X. It is not known if and 
what benefit the Ministry of Welfare have derived from the 
results of these studies. The credentials of some of the 
organisations which were sanctioned grants for this purpose 
also are unknown. 


59. In the States there are monitoring arrangements at 
different levels details of which may be seen in Annexure 

XI. Some of the State Governments got evaluation studies 
of the ITDPs done through Universities and other independe- 
nt research organisations, besides a few studies done by 
their own Tribal Research Institutes. The Ministry of Wel- 
fare should bring out an All India Report on the basis 
of the evaluation studies done by the various organisations 


Shortcomings in the implementation of the TSP during the 
Sixth Plan period 


60. Some of the shortcomings observed in the implementa- 
tion of the tribal development programmes during the Sixth 
Plan are mentioned below: 


(1) Too much emphasis was laid on targets and concerted 
efforts were not made nor necessary follow-up action 
taken to ensure that the families which were econo- 
mically assisted were actually able to cross the 
poverty line. Unless this is done there will always 
be the risk of thé assisted families further sliding 
down the poverty line. In some cases, on account of 
the loan component and the inability of the benefi- 
ciary to repay the loan, the economic condition of the 
beneficiary is reported to have worsened as compared 
to the pre-assistance period, as in Jhabua District 


of. Madhya Pradesh. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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In the protective sphere legislations have been enac- 
ted or made more effective by plugging of loopholes 
in several States. But an ardent approach to institu- 
tion, detection and disposal of cases is needed in 
several areas. The result has been that there is only 
Marginal abatement of the problem, particularly in 
land alienation, money-lending and debt bondage 

in some areas. Even where implementation of the mea- 
sures has been pursued, it has stopped short of the 
final and conclusive step like restoring the alienated 
jand or freéing the tribal debtor from the bond. 
Eiimination of exploitation in sale and marketing of 
tribal produce is yet to be achieved in an appreciable 
degree on account of the weaknesses of the LAMPS and 
tribal area marketing cooperatives in the absence of 
a national level tribal marketing organisation. (It 
is satisfying to note that a national level organi- 
sation called the Tribal Cooperative Marketing Deve- 
lopment Federation of India Ltd. has since been 
registered on 6-8-87. It is hoped that it would ex- 
plore new markets to improve the marketing of tribal 
produce, eliminate intermediaries and would obtain 
better value for’ tribal produce.) 


There is a feeling that the Tribal Sub-Plan is merely 
an agglomeration of the State Plan schemes taken up 
in the tribal areas. There is little attempt to for- 
mulate need-based schemes in an. integrated manner. 
Quantification from the State Plan outlay for the 
TSP is still notional in quite a few cases. Detailed 
exercise to do realistic quantification is seldom 
undertaken by the concerned development Departments. 


Pooling of funds as required under the basic guide- 
lines of the TSP is not done except in a few States. 


The single line administration was not introduced in 
the ITDPs and this was a major cause for shortcomings 
in implementation of the programmes. 


Certain sections of tribal population like shifting 
cultivators and forest villagers have not received 
adequate attention under the Plan programmes. It is 
desirable to formulate specific schemes for their 
rehabilitation and resettlement. No less serious is 
the problem of “tribals displaced by projects arising 
mainly from the absence of a rehabilitation policy 
at the national level. 


Monitoring system in the States was not quite effec- 
tive. The nodal Department had little say in this 
matter in relation to the other Departments and was 
obliged to accept whatever reports were furnished by 
the latter. There was not much evidence about the 
improvement brought about in the quality of implemen- 
tation of the programmes as a result of monitoring. 
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(8) The primitive tribes forming the most backward section 
of the Scheduled Tribe population did not receive ade- 
quate attention for planned deveiopment Keeping in 
view the level of economic and cultural development 
and the needs of each of these groups. Since most 
of these groups are small, it should be possible to 
adopt a ‘saturation approach! to their economic deve- 
lopment by including within the programme-fold all 
the families in a group or a substantial number of 
such families in case of bigger groups. 


SEVENTH FIVE YuAR PLAN 


61. The following are the main objectives under the TSP 
strategy during the Seventh Plan: 


(i) taking up family beneficiary oriented programmes thro- 
ugh raising productivity levels of the beneficiary 
families in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, small industries, etc.; 


(ii) elimination of exploitation of tribals in the sphere 
of alienation of land, money-lending, debt bondage, 
forest, etc.; 


(iii)human resources development through education and 
training programmes} 


(iv) infrastructure developments; 

(v) development of vulnerable tribal areas and groups 
like forest villagers, shifting cultivators, displaced 
and migrant tribals including tribal women; and 


(vi) upgradation of environment of tribal areas. 


62. The Working Group has suggested the following levels 
of investment during the Seventh Plan: 


(a) State Plan Sector Rs. 7,500 crores(3,550) 
(b) Central Plan and Centrally Rs. 1,750 crores (900) 
Sponsored Schemes 
(c) Special Central Assistance Rs. 1,500 crores(485.5) 
{d) Institutional Finance Rs. 2,250 crores 800 
Total Rs.13,000 crores(5,735. 


The figures in the brackets indicate investment during 
the Sixth Plan. While the total Seventh Plan size is 
estimated to be of the order of Rs.1,80,000 crores, the 


approved size of the TSP is Rs.6955.63 crores (Rs.6199.63 
crores under State Plans and Rs.756 crores under the SCA). 


Change in the TSP strategy 
63. There has been a change in the strategy of the TSP 
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during the Seventh Plan. Upto the Sixth Plan the ITDPs, 
the MADA pockets and the projects for the primitive tribal 
groups constituted the TSP. During the Seventh Plan clus- 
ters outside the TSP area were to be identified to further 
increase the coverage of the Scheduled Tribe population. 
The Ministry of Welfare clarified in their circular letter 
No.11036/7/85~TD(R) dated 17~2-86 that the TSP would cover 
the entire tribal population in a State, that is: 


(a) tribals coming within area specific projects like 
ITDPs, ΜΑΡΑ pockets, Primitive Tribe Projects and 
identified cluster areas, and 


(b) tribals living outside such areas/projects, wherever 
they be, in the State. 


The Ministry further clarified that one of the objectives 
during the Seventh Plan was to cover vulnerable tribal 
groups living within the areas of industrial influence 
and hence tribals living within the urban areas would 
also come within the scope of assistance. However, the 
following principles were to be borne in mind while alloca- 
ting funds under family oriented programmes and infrastruc- 
ture development relevant to the Scheduled Tribes: 


Family oriented programmes 


(a) While allocating the SCA care should be taken to 
earmark beneficiaries and amounts to be utilised 
for the Scheduled Tribes within the identified tribal 
area units like ITDPs, MADA pockets, Primitive Tribe 
Projects and clusters on the one hand and the rest 
of the scattered tribal population on the other. 


(b) For Family oriented schemes under the State Plan 
funds including IRDP, NREP, sectoral allocations 
under State Plan schemes of different sectoral Depart- 
ments, the above pattern of earmarking of funds and 
beneficiaries must also be kept in view. 


Infrastructure programmes 


64. For quantification or specific exhibition of funds 
flowing to infrastructure development in the tribal areas 
the concept would, however, continue to hold its relevance. 
The funds for infrastructure both- under the SCA and the 
State Plan should be shown as flow to the TSP when earmark- 
ed only for the identified areas (ITDPs, MADA pockets, 
Primitive Tribe Project areas and clusters). Funds under 
infrastructure items shown as flow to the TSP should be 
utilised for these specific areas only. The infrastructure 
expenditure for scattered tribal population must necessari- 
ly be taken care of as a part of general infrastructure 
development programme and should not be quantified as 
flow to the TSP. 
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65. One State Government opposed this shift in the TSP 
strategy and wrote to the Government of India in June 
1986 that the modifications made virtually amounted to 
giving up of the Sub-Plan concept. They considered that 
the clarifications issued by the Government of India on 
17-2 86 had diluted the entire concept of the TSP and 
represented a complete departure from the principles in 
regard to tribal development. These modifications would 
jeopardise the interests particularly of the aboriginal 
tribal population and hill tribes living in backward areas 
under severe socio-economic constraints. Since there 
were special provisions under the Fifth and Sixth Schedules 
to the Constitution in regard to the administration of 
the Scheduled Areas and the Tribal Areas, the areas of 
tribal concentration had to be treated as distinct areas 
for which special provisions, special laws and regulations 
and special pattern of administration were to be adopted. 
In other words, a clear distinction had been drawn between 
tribals who lived within these concentrations known as 
the Scheduled Areas and tribals who were outside the Sched- 
uled Areas. The former were recognised to be more backward 
and requiring special attention from Government. The 
Integrated Tribal Development Programme represented the 
total Plan development efforts in the project area and 
was supposed to ensure integration in all its aspects, 
iee., synchronisation of programmes, synchronisation of 
areas, integration of sectoral outlays and organisational 
integration. Outside the Sub-Plan area the four-fold synch- 
ronisation was not possible. The strategy and approach 
for the development of dispersed tribals was distinct 
from that evolved as the TSP for predominantly tribal 
areas. Any dilution of the Sub-Plan strategy by extending 
it to scattered tribal population would not only be in- 
correct but would also result in dissipation of limited 
resources available under the TSP. The resultant danger 
was that the tribals living in areas of tribal concentrati- 
on would stand to lose while the beneficiaries would be 
those in plains areas including non-tribals. According 
to the State Government the basic concept of the TSP should 
not be diluted or modified and the SCA should be utilised 
only for the Sub-Plan area. It appears that the Government 
of India in their reply to the State Government merely 
reiterated the contents of their earlier letter instead 
of discussing the basic issues raised by the State Governn- 
ent. 


66. While the decision of the Government of India to 
bring dispersed tribals under intensive tribal development 
programmes during the Seventh Plan is welcome, it will 
be necessary to ensure that the scheme of financing tribal 
development evolved keeping in view the Constitutional 
provisions is fully adhered to and suitable mechanism 
is provided to that effect.  Alongwith his D.O. letter 
No. 34/22/86-RU II dated 25-7-86 to the Minister of State 
for Welfare the Commissioner for Scheduled, Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes sent 'A note on operationalisation of 
Constitutional provisions for financing tribal development 
and raising the level of administration of the Scheduled 
Areas! which has been reproduced at Annexure XII. The 
following important points have come into focus in that 
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(i) It appears that the rise in the Special Central Assisiance 
has been~ lower than the general rise in National ` 
Plan outlay and that the extended coverage of tr*ha | 
population in the concerned States from about JL*^ S 
to 100% has also not been taken into account τ s 
determining the quantum of the Special Central Atsi- 
tance. If full consideration had been given to bot" 
these factors, the Special Central Assistance during 
the Seventh Plan should have been of the order of 
RHa,1,700crores compared to a bare Rs.756 crores which 
in effect means a short allocation by about 552. 


(ii) The principle of supplementation of the Special Cen- 
tral Assistance on the basic investment from the 
State Plan which has been fully operationalised under 
the Tribal Sub-Plans needs to be extended to ‘the 
programmes for dispersed tribals as well on lines 
Similar to those adopted for the Special Central 
Assistance under the Special Component Plan for the 
scheduled Castes. 


(iii)While the principles of allocation of the Special 
Central Assistance for primitive tribal groups and 
the Tribal Sub-Plan areas and ΜΑΡΑ pockets have been 
worked out, no principle has been evolved for allo- 
cation of the Special Central Assistance for dispersed 
tribals. It is necessary that objective criteria 
are worked out in this regard. 


67. In the light of the progress made during the Sixth 
Plan the Ministry of Home Affairs reviewed the schemes 
to be funded out of the SCA. It was felt necessary to 
include certain new items like family oriented schemes 
for tribals displaced by development projects, tribals 
living in “areas of industrial “influence, «tribal craft 
improvement, family oriented schemes for tribal women, 
improvement of ecology and environment, etc. An illustrat- 
ive list of items under various development sectors which 
could be funded from the SCA was circulated by the Ministry 
of Welfare to the State Governments on 18-9-1985 (Annexure 
XOTI). 


Tribal Sub-Plan of 1985-86 and 1986-87 


68. The -information regarding the Seventh Plan outlay 
and flow to the TSP under the State Plan, the SCA outlay 
during the Seventh Plan, the flow from the State Plan tọ 
the TSP and the expenditure incurred during 1985-86 and 
1986-87 as well as the SCA released and spent during 
1985-86 and 1986-87 in 19 States/UTs has been given in 
Annexure XIV. It will be seen therefrom that the allocation 
under the TSP (State Plans) during 1985-86 and 1986-87 
for these 19 States/UTs was Rs.1045.96 crores and Rs.1225.67 
crores respectively. Against these allocations the,@xpendi- 
ture incurred by these States/UTs during these years was 
Rs.997.11 crores and. Rs.1187.90 crores respectively 
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So far as the SCA is concerned the amounts 

released during 1985-86 and 1986-87 were Rs.140 crores 

-35 Rs.155 crores but the expenditure was only Rs.130.54 
res and Rs.151.41 crores respectively. 


¿5> of Central Ministries during 1985-86 and 1986-87 


&9. | During the years 1985-86 and 1986-87 the office of 
he Commissioner for SC & ST addressed letters to all 
the developmental Ministries to let us know about the 
programmes taken up for the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes 
by each such Ministry/Department. Each concerned Ministry 
was required by the Ministry of Welfare to work out the 
programmes for development of the Scheduled Tribes within 
the Central outlays and quantify the investment and assess 
the flow of benefits from their programmes to the tribal 
areas. Such programmes were intended. to improve the econom- 
ic condition of individual tribal families and were to 
form papt ος the TSE; The Ministries/Departments were 
required to prepare specific programmes for the Scheduled 
‘Tribes and tribal areas and indicate the tribal component 
of their normal programmes in separate documents. In 
most of the cases it was observed that the Project Officers 
in ITDPs had no clear idea of the programmes implemented 
by the Central Ministries. Once the tribal component 
of the Central Sector/Centrally Sponsored Programmes of 
each Ministry/ Department ‘was prepared and sent to the 
Ministry of Welfare and the State Governments concerned, 
it would be easier for the field units to have a clearer 
picture of these programmes enabling a more yYiable area 
development plan. During the years 1985-86 and 1986-87 
scanty information was received from the concerned Ministr- 
ies/Departments. Information in respect of funds quantified 
by the Central Ministries for the TSP areas was available 
in respect of eight Ministries details of which are given 
below: | 





Table 11 
| (Rs. in crores) 
S.No. Ministry Sector/ Funds quantified ; 
Programme 1985-85 1986-87 
1 2 3 zoin wi 4 5 
1. Ministry of (a) Agriculture and 26.50 27.18 
Agriculture Cooperation 


(b) Rural Development 


(i) ΝΗΕΡ - s 
(ii) RLEGP (Indira 99.00 124.00 
Ruas Yojana) 
2. Ministry of ` - 127.47 ad 
Commerce | 
3. Ministry of (a) Posts | 0.24 0.50 


Communication 
nication (5) Telecommunications 9.81 14.46 
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4. Ministry of Department of Food 5.69 3.17 
Food & Civil 
Supplies 


D. Ministry of - 12.465 10.191 
Health & Family 
Welfare 


6. Ministry of Dept. of Education 15.68 13.35 
Human Re- 
source 
Development 


ts Ministry of omall Scale Industries 2.23 2.23 
Industry 


8. Ministry of Labour 0.98 0.98 
Labour ` 


eh a e maaarsanacFCw a 


Grants-in-aid under Article 275(1 


70. In accordance with the first proviso to Article 275(1) 
of the Constitution the Government of India are required 
to pay "out of the Conşolidated Fund of India as grants- 
in-aid of the revenues of a State such capital and recurr- 
ing sums as may be necessary to enable that State to meet 
the costs of such schemes of development as may be under- 
taken by the State with the approval of the Government 
of India for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
Scheduled Tribes in that State or raising the level of 
administration of the Scheduled Areas therein to that 
of the administration of the rest of the areas of that 
State". Although the Government of India had been sanction- 
ing grants to the State Governments under the framework 
of Five Year Plans, the intention behind this Constitution- 
al provision is that grants could also be given outside 
the Plan for the purposes cited above. It was observed 
that the Central and the State Governments were not paying 
adequate attention to the matter of raising the ievel 
of administration in the Scheduled Areas and this Constitu- 
tional provision remained iargely unimplemented. 


71. The Ministry of Home Affairs in the Tribal Development 
Division had submitted a detailed memorandum to the Seventh 
Finance Commission indicating the schemes for which special 
grants-in-aid should be sanctioned to the State Governments 
under this Constitutionál provision. The Seventh Finance 
Commission made an award in favour of 13 States of Rs.30.71 
crores for payment of compensatory allowance to transfer- 
able Government servants working in tribal areas and of 
Rse11.92 crores for construction of residential accommodat- 
ion for Government servants posted in tribal areas during 
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the period 1979-84. The amounts actually released for 
these purposes were Rs.19.76 crores and Rs.22.55 ‘crores 
respectively. However, the s D ος incurred under 
the first scheme was Rs.14.79 crores only and that under 
the second scheme Rs.24.73 crores. Similarly the Eighth 
Finance Commission recommended an amount of Rs.97.19 crores 
f the period 1984-89 (5 years) but the Government of 
1.138 made a provision of Rs.88.70 crores for the period 
1985-89(4 years) in favour of 13 States. The break-up 
of this provision was Rs.19.27 crores for compensatory 
allowance, Rs.30.97 crores for 7,675 residential quarters 
and Rs.38.45 crores for infrastructure development of 
769 tribal villages. The progress of implementation of 
the Eighth Finance Commission's award for upgradation 
of tribal administration is given in Annexure XV, 


Role and working of ‘LAMPS 


72. There has been some cooperative structure in the 
tribal areas since the First Five Year Plan. It was in 
the form of Grain Gola Cooperatives, Forest Labourers 
Cooperatives, Multipurpose Cooperative societies, etc. 
This cooperative structure did not have significant impact 
on the tribal ‘economy. In June 1961 the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Home Affairs set up a Special 
Working Group on Cooperation for Backward Classes under 
the chairmanship of Shri M.P.Bhargava to identify the 
factors responsible for the poor performance of cooperativ- 
es in tribal areas and to study progress of backward class- 
es, particularly the Scheduled Tribes, and to suggest 
measures for accelerating the progress. This Group came 
out with the conclusion that there were structural weaknes- 
ses, operational defects, management problems, faulty 
procedures and adoption of all types of business methods 
and practices which were not suitable for the tribals. 
It suggested a separate organisational set-up for the 
promotion of cooperative movement among the tribals so 
as to provide such services as were being rendered by 
traders or money-lenders. 


73. The Government of India appointed a Study Team under 
the chairmanship of Shri K.S.Bawa in December 1971 to 
examine the working of cooperative organisation in the 
project areas of Tribal Development  Agencies(TDAs) to 
give recommendations for strengthening the .cooperative 
structure in these project areas. This Study Team recomme- 
nded. organisation of Large-Sized Multi-purpose Cooperative 
Societies (LAMPS) in tribal areas to provide to the tribal 
members production as well as consumption credit and to 
undertake marketing of agriculture and minor forest produce 
and to distribute agricultural inputs and consumer goods 
so that the tribal got all the facilities from one source 
and was not required to approach too many institutions 
for his needs. Although the recommendations of the Bawa 
Committee were intended for the eight TDAs, the Government 
of India decided to adopt this approach as a general appro- 
ach under the Tribal Sub-Plan during the Fifth Plan. 
LAMPS were to be organised in tribal areas with the object 
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of (i) providing under a single roof all types of credit 
including those for meeting social obligations and consumer 
requisites; (ii) technical guidance in the intensification 
and modernisation of agriculture and (iii) arranging for 
the marketing of agricultural and minor forest produce; 
besides the products of other subsidiary occupations of 
tribals. In pursuance of the above decision the Stat> 
Governments initiated steps to organise integrated credit 
cum-Rarketing cooperatives at the primary level to cater 
to the credit as well as other economic needs of the tribal 
population. LAMPS were set up either by converting the 
existing workjng primary agricultural societies or by 
organising new onés at the Block level or below. Each 
such society was expected to cover a population of 10,000 
to 20,000 in a compact group of villages and was to set 
up 3 to 5 branches to effectively cover its area. 


74e According to the Economic Review 1986-87(Volume I) 
published by the Reserve Bank of India, LAMPS operated 
mainly in backward regions, viz., hilly and tribal areas. 
As on 30-6-1986 the number of LAMPS stood at 2,961 with 
Madhya Pradesh(1,053), Bihar(474), Maharashtra(275), 
- Rajasthan(268) and Orissa(223) together accounting for 
77.4% of the total. These societies had a total membership 
of 43.18 lakhs of which the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes accounted for 6.72 lakhs and 26.25 lakhs respecti- 
vely.. The paid-up capital of LAMPS stood at Rs.49.76 
crores, the Government's contribution being Rs.18.07 
crores. The overdues of LAMPS at Rs.85.78 crores formed 
53.1% of their outstanding loans at the end of June 1986. 


75. Organisations like NABARD and Vaikunth Mehta National 
Institute of Cooperative Management had undertaken appra- 
isal of the performance of LAMPS in the past.. The Reserve 
Bank Committee to Review Arrangements for Institutional 
Credit for Agriculture and Rural Development (CRAFICARD) 
under the chairmanship of Shri B.Sitaraman reviewed the 
working of LAMPS and submitted its Report in 1981. Another 
important body which studied the working of LAMPS alongwith 
other tribal development programmes was the National Commi- 
ttee on the Development of Backward Areas appointed by 
the Planning Commission under the chairmanship of Shri 
B.Sivaraman. The Committee submitted its Report in June 
1981. It includes 42 recommendations on cooperatives in 
tribal areas. Some of the important observations of this 
Committee are: 


(i) Although LAMPS have emerged at the primary level, 
non-LAMPS Primary Societies (old or new) still conti- 
nue to exist alongside LAMPS creating confusion. 
This has defeated the very purpose of LAMPS in tribal 
areas. 


(ii) Performance of LAMPS lags very much behind the ser- 
vice cooperatives functioning in the non-tribal areas. 
In Orissa loans advanced during 1977-78 through LAMPS 
represent 15% of the total.lending in the State during 
the year whereas the population of the Tribal Sub-Plan 
area represents about 50% of the total population. 
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Coverage of tribal members is still inadequate. 


(iii)Against an average working capital of Rs.2 lakhs 
as per norms per LAMPS the average working capital 
was very low in the States of Karnataka(Rs.0.21 lakh), 
Kerala(Rs.0.13 lakh) and Uttar Pradesh(Rs.0.13 lakh). 


LAMPS have still to go a long way in discharging their 
manifold functioning and the States should earnestly imp- 
lement the recommendations made in the above mentioned 
Reports. The Report of the Working Group on Development 
of Scheduled Tribes during Seventh Five Year Plan(1985-90) 
also contains 13 recommendations for improving adequacy 
of cooperative credit and marketing in the tribal areas. 


Primitive Tribes and their problems 


76. Among the Scheduled Tribes there are communities 
which live more or less in isolation having a different 
life style which shows little change from time immemorial. 
For identifying the primitive groups the criteria generally 
followed are (i) pre-agriculture level of technology, 

(ii) low level of literacy and (iii) stagnant and diminis- 
hing populations During the Fifth Plan period the Ministry 
of Home Affairs identified 52 tribal groups as primitive, 
their estimated jpopülation -being 10 lakhs. During the 
Sixth Plan period 20 tribal groups were added, raising 
the number of the PTGs(primitive tribal groups) to 72 
with an estimated population of 14 lakhs. During the 
first two years of the Seventh Plan another community 
was added, raising the number to 73. The Government 
of India have been making available to the State Governmen- 
ts financial allocations on 100% basis for development 
of these groups since 1975-76. During the period 1975-76 
to 1984-85 a total sum of Rs.22.93 crores had been transfe- 
rred from the Government of India to the States for the 
development of these groups. Annexure XVI gives the detai- 
ls of financial allocations made to 14 States and 1 Union 
Territory during the Sixth Plan, 1985-86 and 1986-87 for 
these groups under the SCA. 


71. Some of these primitive groups have special health 
problems and genetic abnormality like sickle-cell, anaemia 
and sexually transmitted diseases were prevalent among 
some of them. Insanitary conditions, lack of personal 
hygiene, health education and ignorance are the main facto- 
rs responsible for their ill health. During the Sixth 
Plan period it was suggested to the States concerned that 
high priority should be given to the programmes for the 
primitive groups and the project reports should, inter 
alia, incorporate the following essential features: 


(a) There should be a unique programme for each group. 


(b) The programmes must specially take into consideration 
the eco-system. 
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\ 
(c) The first phase of development should aim conservation 
and reorganisation of traditional skills of the group. 


(d) The second phase should spell out the development 
programme. 


78. Till the end of the Sixth Plan the share of each 
State in the SCA was determined on ad hoc basis, From 
the Seventh Plan the share of each State in the SCA for 
the development of the PTGs is determined on the basis 
of the following formula: 





(a) 40% of the funds on numerical size of the community, 


(b) 30% accordizrg to population dependent on different 

occupations,  viz.,(i) food gathering or hunting, 

(ii) shifting cultivation, (iii) settled cultivation 

and (iv) others, with weightage accorded in the ratio 
5$321213 


(c) 15% according to the number of the PTGs in the State/ 
UT (to meet establishment cost), and 


(d) 15% in inverse proportion of per capita State Domes- 
tic Product with weightage to primitive tribal popu- 
lation. 


79. The Working Group on Development of Scheduled Tribes 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) made certain 
useful recommendations for the development of the PTGs. 
The State Governments have been advised that the SCA should 
be supplemented by resources from State Plan funds. It 
is observed that comprehensive project reports based on 
the guidelines issued by the Government of India from 
time to time had not been prepared in some cases and where 
prepared they had not been revised and updated with refere- 
nce to the experience from the development programmes 
undertaken. No comprehensive review of the programmes 
was made by the Ministry of Welfare till the end of the 
year under report, though these are discussed generally 
in the annual TSP meetings. 


Rehabilitation of tribals displaced on account of major 
projects 


80. A large number of projects have been taken up in 
the country since the First Five Year Plan with a view 
to exploiting the resource potential for accelerated devel- 
opment of the country. All projects or works undertaken 
by the Central/State Governments requiring some lands ` 
for setting up of these major projects result in loss 
of livelihood and uprooting of people from their tradition- 
al homes. People displaced by these projects are forced 
to relinquish rights to various immovable assets. A rough 
assessment shows that about 17 lakh persons have been 
displaced with the execution of nearly 119 projects. 
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Out of this an estimated 8.1 lakh oustees are tribals. 


81. In the case of the Sardar Sarovar Project in Gujarat 
the displaced population is estimated as 67,000 from the 
three States of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
The estimated cost of the Sardar Sarovar Project was 
Rs. 4,240 crores as approved by the Technical Advisory 
Committee in 1983 which was revised by the Government 
of Gujarat to Rs.5,800 crores. Tentative estimated cost 
of land acquisition and rehabilitation would be Rs.71.65 
crores. In the case of the Narmada Sagar Project in Madhya 
Pradesh the total number of oustees would be about 90,000. 
in the case of Bansagar Project which is an #nter-State 
project of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar 258 
villages &re expected to be submerged in the reservoir 
involving 35,534 hectares of private land, 14777 hectares 
of Government land and 4478 hectares of forest land, 
About a lakh of people will have to be shifted from the 
submerged area. The total cost of the project is estimated 
at Rs.371.39 crores out of which the cost of land acquisit- 
ion and rehabilitation would be Rs.185 crores(at 1984 
price level) for Unit 1 alone. 


82, The Land Acquisition Act, 1894, is -the basic law 
in the country on acquisition of land for public purposes. 
This Act provides for compulsory acquisition of land which 
includes vacant as well as built-up properties. Under 
the Constitution of India acquisition and requisition 
of property is a concurrent subject vide entry No.42 
in List III of the Seventh Schedule. Consequently, the 
parent Act has been substantially modifed in different 
States to adjust to the local conditions. Under the exist- 
ing provisions of the Act cash compensation is the only 
relief contemplated to be given and that too to the people 
with legal ownership rights over the land and homesteads. 
The Act does not take note of the landless category of 
people who generally constitute the majority amongst the 
ousteese In the absence of any provision laying down reset- 
tlement, it was left in the past entirely to the oustees 
to fend for themselves with the cash compensation paid 
to them. It invariably resulted ina sense of dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the displaced persons for two reasons: 


(a) The compensation paid was highly inadequate and de- 
layed, and 


(b) Being ignorant of the possible investments for produc- 
tive purposes they tended to consume the cash compen- 
sation for meeting social needs or settling dues 
of the moneylenders, banks, etc., leaving them with 
nothing to replace their lost income generating 
assets and opportunities. 


83. With a vier. to emphasising the need for evolving 
satisfactory solutions by the State Governments the Minist- 
ry of Irrigation in May 1980 addressed the Irrigation 
Secretaries of the State Governments on the subject of 
suitable rehabilitation measures for persons. displaced 
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due to the reservoir projects. It was suggested, inter 
alia, that wastelands and Government lands in the command 
area might be assigned to displaced persons. In October 
1984 a Committee of Secretaries headed by the Secretary (Ex- 
penditure) with Secretaries of Labour, Irrigation, Coal, 
Rural Development and Power Ministries/Departments and 
the Inspector General of Forests and Additional secretary 
to the Prime Minister was constituted to spell out in 
concrete terms specific steps that should be taken by 
different agencies on compensation and rehabilitation 
of families whose lands were required for irrigation, 
industrial and other projects. Based on the deliberations 
in the Committee of Secretaries, the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises issued in February 1986 certain guidelines 
to various Central Ministries/Departments touching broadly 
upon the issues of land acquisition, compensation and 
rehabilitation in major projects. 


84. Although a number of Committees have gone into the 
issue of resettlement of oustees in the past, there is 
still lack of uniformity in approach to the problem. 
A national policy on rehabilitation is overdue. [In respect 
of the projects undertaken in the Scheduled Areas Special 
Regulations are also called for to protect the -interests 
of the tribals residing therein. The policy must aim 
at the socio-economic and cultural rehabilitation of ouste- 
es, meet the needs of settlers and seek their active parti- 
cipation in the process of resettlement. This has acquired 
urgency in view of the growing unrest in the tribal areas 
for which the unsatisfactory rehabilitation of the displa- 
ced people is & major factor. 


FIELD STUDIES 


Study of the working of ITDP, Simdega (Bihar) 


85. This office conducted a field study of seme important 
schemes in the ITDP, Simdega, District Ranchi (Bihar), 
in June 1984. The project came into operation in 1976. 
The main observations of the study team are given below: 





(1) There was lack of coordination among different techni- 
cal heads and the administration at the level of 
the SDO and the Project Officer. The Project Officer 
Stated that he was one of the senior officers in 
the Sub-Division but the SDO who was junior to him 
was holding all the administrative control of the 
schemes in the Sub-Division. Out of nine sanctioned 
posts two were lying vacant. There was no correlation 
between the formulation of the schemes and the actual 
allotment and implementation thereof through various 
Departments. 


(2) The prestigious  Indo-German Project was launched 
in village Burhi-Kutang on the Palmar river in Simdega 
Block in 1968. It was helpful in changing the socio- 
economic conditions of the tribals living in the 
area. Till 1971-72 gross irrigated area in the project 
was merely 0.9% of the total cultivable area. After 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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1971-72 a large number of big diameter wells wėre 
constructed, Efforts were also made to irrigate 
fields by lifting water from the river in Burhi- 
Kutang, Naditoli Parsa Bera and Bangroo villages, 
leading to irrigation of 2,210 acres in the command 
area. Out of 306 families benefited 247 famílies 
belonged to the Scheduled Tribes and 27 to the Schedu- 
led Castes. The project also provided pumping sets, 
repaired reservoirs/dams and distributed fertilizers 
and improved seeds. On the bank of the river a pukka 
well and a hall had ‘been constructed where three 
electric motors of 75 HP each were installed. These 
motors were getting rusted and hundreds of unused 
aluminium pipes were dumped in a corner of the villa- 
ge. Similarly 5 big diameter wells in village Tamra 
in Simdega Block were not being used for want of 
motor pumps. The scheme had been abandoned for want 
of funds from the project authorities. The assets 
worth several lakhs of rupees provided by the Indo- 
German Project in the Block should be properly utili- 
sed and the lift irrigation scheme taken over either 
by the Bihar Hill Area Lift Irrigation Corporation 
or the State Minor Irrigation Department. 


The beneficiaries of Simdega and Thethaitangar Blocks 
who were comparatively more literate, vocal and domi- 
nant (Kharias, Mundas and Oraons) than the other 
sections of the tribals were deriving maximum benefit 
from the IRDP and other programmes. Some device 
would have to be evolved so that members of the poorer 
and smaller tribes like Chik Baraik, Gond, Lohra 
and Binjhia also get their due share in the develop- 
mental schemes. 


Even the basic minimum needs of the released bonded 
labourers had not been met. Mere giving of buffaloes, 
bullocks and cows would not help them. Fodder and 
other inputs should be provided and adequate arrange- 
ment for marketing of milk made. 
) 

The Forest Development Corporation should procure 
MFP through LAMPS only and not from individual agen- 
cies as the poor tribals were being cheated by them. 


There was lack of warehouses and transport facilities 
with the result that essential consumer articles 
could not be supplied to LAMPS in the remote areas. 


For efficient working of LAMPS one Assistant may 
be provided to help the Member-Secretary. 


The main procurement activities were still being 
handled by moneylenders-ecum-traders. Substantial 
marketing activity should be undertaken by LAMPS 
themselves. The share contribution of the Government 
Should be suitably increased. 
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(9) Birhors, a primitive tribal group, are living in 
Simdega Block. During 1976-77 to 1982-83 an amount 
of Rs.39,891 only was received for the development 
of this primitive tribe in this Block and the expendi- 
ture on the different schemes for their welfare and 
development was a paltry sum of Rs.19,600. The school 
going children were not being sent to the school 
and facilities like drinking water and housing had 
not been provided to them. 


Study of the working of ITDP, Banswara (Rajasthan) 


86. This office conducted a field study of some important 
schemes in the ITDP, Banswara (Rajasthan), in September 
1985. Out of the.8 Panchayat Samitis in the ITDP 2 Panch- 
ayat Samitis, viz., Garhi and Anandpuri, were selected. 
Ihe sampie for the study consisted of 33 tribal beneficia- 
ries from 11 villages. Due to severe drought condition 
in the district a good number of tribals had migrated 
to the neighbouring States and so a larger number of villa- 
ges than originally intended had to be covered to contact 
the tribal beneficiaries. Some of the important findings 
are given below: 


(1) The Project Officer and the Deputy Project Officer 
of the ITDP had been put under the control of the 
DRDA. But the post of the Project Officer was lying 
vacant. The Project Officer should be a senior offi- 
cer and should have an independent office. He should 
not be under the administrative control of the Project 
Director, DRDA. The BDOs and the Block level officia- 
ls should be placed under the direct control of the 
Project Officer. 


(2) Immediate steps were necessary to ensure that the 
funds available under the awards of the Seventh Finan- 
ce Commission and the Eighth Finance Commission were 
utilised on priority basis in those areas where they 
were mostly needed. 


(3) In 1981 the literacy rate of Banswara District was 
only 16.852 against 24.38% for the State as a whole. 
Among the beneficiaries surveyed 12.37Z were illiter- 
ate, 24.245 could read and write, 15.15% had read 
upto primary level, 33.33% upto middle level and 
15.152 upto secondary level. In the families of 
the respondents 65.9% male children and 90.5% female 
children were illiterate. 


(4) The eleven villages surveyed presented a dismal pic- 
ture. In these villages there was no agricultural 
demonstration farm or horticulture farm or godown. 
There was not even a weekly market or surprisingly 
even a fair price shop. While 18.2% respondents 
were landless, 63.2% owned lands from 2.5 to 12 Bighas 
and only 3% owned lands above 25 Bighas. Majority 
of the tribals were small marginal farmers who did 
not have sufficient produce from their lands. Most 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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of the able bodied tribals had migrated to the neigh- 
bouring States to work as labourers and there too 
they were reported to be exposed to exploitation. 


Wells and tanks were the major source for irrigation 
and drinking purposes. Only two villages, Samalia 
and Madalda, had piped water supply and that too 
for an hour or so. In the surveyed villages there 
were 20 public wells and 20 private wells. Out of 
these 22 wells were without water. Only three villa- 
ges had 2 public tanks out of which 3 were dry. 
Boring of wells with the help of rigs and deepening 
of wells should be undertaken on priority basis in 
those villages where they are urgently needed. A 
detailed survey of the existing sources of irrigation 
and drinking water facilities should be undertaken 
urgently. 


The general condition of the livestock in the district 
was very poor on account of recurrent drought. There 
were only 25 milch cattle, 36 bullocks and 16 goats 
with the respondents. Fodder centres should be estab- 
lished in each Block in the drought hit areas on 
priority basis. 


The team studied the progress of various schemes 
taken up under the IRDP during 1984-85. The coverage 
of Scheduled Tribe beneficiaries under agricultural 
schemes was 88.2% and 100Z in Garhi and Anandpuri 
Panchayat Samitis respectively and under animal hus- 
bandry schemes it was 55.32 and 84.9% respectively. 
In other schemes the coverage of Scheduled Tribe 
beneficiaries was less than their proportion in the 
population of the district. In order to check the 
migration of tribals to neighbouring States in this 
drought prone area there was urgent need to set up 
small scale or cottage industries and create adequate 
employment opportunities. Under the IRDP 362 bene- 
ficiaries had received buffaloes and 224 electric 
pumps/motors but in almost all the cases it was obser- 
ved that the additional income generated was not 
enough and lasting to raise them above the poverty 
line. 


Due to inadequate generation of additional income 
out of the total loan of Rs.71195.50 taken by the 
33 families only 11.7% could be repaid. None of 
the beneficiaries had been issued a ‘Vikas Patrika]! 
or a bank pass book. 


Information was collected in respect of the families 
displaced on account of the Mahi Bajaj Sagar reser- 
voir, It was gathered that 9,675 families including 
5,321 tribal families had been displaced due to the 
construction of this dam. Information as on 
9-8-84 indi¢Gated that 5,576 non-tribal and 4,076 
tribal families had been rehabilitated. Out of them 
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1,107 nonrtribal amd 348 tribal families had taken 
possession of the land on which they were resettled. 
The number of those who had not taken possession 
of the land was 3,117 and 2,627 respectively. The 
State Government had approved the norms during 1974 
for payment of compensation and rehabilitation 
of the oustees of the dam. But even though more 
than a decade had since elapsed, full rehabilitation 
had not yet been accomplished. Out of the total 
number of oustees 3,913 families had been rehabili- 
tated in 36 resettlement colonies in Banswara Dist- 
rict. An indepth study of the problem of rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement was called for. | 
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ANNEXURE III 


Comparative investment in Trital Sub-Plan during 1980-85: Family Oriented, 
Infrastructure, Social Service and Other Sectors-Percentage to total 





States/UTs 


Family benefi- Infrastructure | Social Other 


ciary ariented sectors 
sectors 











1 2 3 4 2 6 
die Andhra Pradesh 6.09 27.2! 3.67 27.03 
2. Assam 31,88 32.16 26.78 9.18 
pr Bihar 18.26 47.07 21.00 13.07 
2, Gujarat, 19.60 35.48 22.07 22.25 
5. Himachal Pradesh 17.50 40.41 19.25 22.8, 
6. Karnataka 47.64, 940 26.17 16.79 
Te Kerala 17.46 22.00 40.45 22.03 
8. Madhya Pradesh 21.8 29.98 18.60 30.04 
9. Maharaghtra 12.74 41.38 σα. 1.09 
10. Manipur 16.11 41.18 29.82 12.89 
TR Qrissa 9.49 43.88 9.63 37.00 
12. Rajastren 5.80 69.57 11.42 13.21 
12s Sikkim 12.55 27.14 — 60.31 
14. Tamil Nadu 30.30 26.02 22.49 20.29 
15. Tripura 18.56 25.25 41.31 16.88 
16. l Uttar Pradesh 22.70 13.40 16.25 3.65 
17. West Bengal 15.04 40.57 14.08 30.51 
18. Α & N Islands 4.82 71.16 14.00 10.02 
19 Goa, Damn & Diu 20.57 16.33 17.26 45.84, 

GRAND TOTAL 16.69 39.44, 21.96 21.91 
(A) (B) (0) 

1. Agmoeulture 1. sree and Medium Industry 1. Drinking Water 
2. Hortacu:ture 2. Irrigation and Power e. HBHiuaton 

Minor irrigation 3. Mining 3. Wealth 
4. Veterinary and Animal Husbandry 4. Roads 4. lator 
Se Fisheries 5. Other sectors 
6. Cooperataves under Social Ser 
7. Cottage Industries vices 
B. Sericulture 
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ANNEXURE VI 
Statement No.2 


Bihar Draft Sub-Plan for VII FYP and Annual Plan 1985-86 Sectors/programmes 
in the State Plan not included-in Chapter II relating to 'Review of Progress' 
but shown in other Chapters relating to different sectors 


(Rs. in lakhs) 
Chapter Page No. Sector/Programme Outlay Expenditure 
1 2 3 


ee a p 


Agriculture & Allied Services 





VII 1 (i) Agriculture Education & Research 336.50 344.50 
IX 55 (ii) Lac Development 40.00 24.15 
XI 68 (iii) Storage and Warehousing 2.00 2.00 
XII 70 (iv) DPAP 270.00 305.00 
XV 84 (v) Community Development 302.00 327.00 
XVI 87 (vi) Panchayats 65.00 50.00 
XVII 92 (vii) Land Reforms 706.00 706.00 
1721.50 1758.65 
Industries and Minerals 
XXVIII 263 (i) Large and Medium Industries 747.00 747.00 
XXX 301 (ii) Mineral Development 312.00 245.58 
1059.00 992.58 
Transport and Communication 
XXXI 314 (i) Urban Roads 109.00 97.00 
XXXII 316 (ii) Road Transport 495.00 393.72 
XXXIII 317 (iii) Civil Aviation 40.00 34.13 
Social and Community Services 
XXXVI 345 (i) Art and Culture 30.00 20.00 
XXXVII 348 (ii) Science and Technology 205.00 166.00 
XXXVIII 357 (iii) Urban Water Supply and Sewerage 734.00 511.00 
XL 391 (iv) Housing 414.00 414.00 
XLI 394 (v) Police Housing 100.00 93.00 
XLII 395-97 (vi) Urban Development 223.00 223.00 
XLIII 399 (vii) Information & Publicity 14.00 14.00 
XLIV (viii) Labour and Labour Uelfare 
403-407 Labour and Labour Administration ~ 17.76 17.76 
409-413 Craftsmen and Apprenticeship Trg. 194.39 135.42 
415-418 Employment Service 11.65 12.61 


(Contd. ) 
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1 2 3 4 9 

χν 421 (ix) Welfare of Backward Classes 1719.71 1430.89 ' 

XLVI 447 (x) Social Welfare 75.00 51.50 

XLVIT 453 (xi) Nutrition 582.00 463.00 

7745.01 6828.25 

Miscellaneous -——— E Er 

XLVIII 456 (i) Environmental Protection and 3. 00 3.00 

Development 

XLIX 459 (ii) Evaluation 2.50 3.15 

L 460 (iii) Statistics 18.00 9.11 

LI 463 (iv) Manpower Training 10.00 10.00 

LII 465 (v) Planning Machinery 14.00 13.80 

LIII 468 (vi) Buildings 90.70 95.78 

LIV 459 (vii) Printing Press 21.55 21.55 

LV 471 (viii) Autonomous Development Authority 178.80 202.80 

LVI 475 (ix) Project Administration 125.00 185.00 

LVII 481 (x) Monitoring of 20-Point Programme 4.00 4.00 

467.55 548.19 


um MEM C  ( C C CC PO DOO D SSS se a ls ep RR tt IRR REN 


Total 8212.56 7376.45 


nmn MD EMEN Sa SSS SS i SSS SSS Sp SE i SS SSS —— A 
Note: (1) In the document outlay against Housing was not shown. The 
expenditure’ has been shown here as outlay as well. 


(2) Expenditure figures were not shown in the document against 
5 sectors/programmes. In those cases the respective outlays 
have been shown here as expenditure. These 5 sectors/programmes 
are (i) Storage and Warehousing, (ii) Large and Medium Indus- 
tries, (iii) Urban Development, (iv) Labour and Labour Adminis- 
tration and (v)fhwi Protection and Development, 


(3) Some of the sectors/programmes shown in this statement -are 
not eligible for inclusion in the TSP, e.g., Civil Aviation, 
Police Housings, Printing Press, etc. 
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ANNEXURE VIII 
Fhysical achievements in selected sectors of Tribal Sub-Plan during Sixth Plan 











S.No. States/Progrenmes ‘Target Physical 
achievenerrits 
1 2 3 4 


I. Área under Minor-Irrigation(in hectares) 


1. Andhra Pradesh _ ain 
2e Assam = 13800 
3. Gujarat 13990 14690 
Le Himachal. Pradesh 1500 1772 
5. Medhya Pradesh _ 11073 
6. Meherashtra 12720 12680 
Te Manipur m 2710 
8, Orissa 30512 39814 
9, Rajasthan 38% 11 
10. Til Nadu 392 575 
Ti. Tripra 4720 3082 
12. Uttar Pradesh - 937 
13. West, Bengal - 2287 
LI. Milch animale (Nos. ) 
1. Anra Pradesh - 5791 
PA Assam 1454 723 
2. Gujarat Xn 43087 
Δ. Himachal Pradesh ~ 3600 
δι Karnataka, 616 1153 
6. Maharashrtza. 2436 1765 
A Tandil Nadu 15473 6736 
8. Trina 1600 12800 
9. Utter Pradesh 100 210 
IH. Forest, plantation (in hectares) 
1. Roma. Pradesh - 1854 
Re Assam 522 ALED 
3. Bier = Z0, 
Δ. Gujarat 65416 55050 
5. Himachal Predech TED 3750 


(Contd. ) 
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2 3 
Manipur = 
Orissa, 22500 
Tamil Neda 8500 
Tripura 13382 
Uttar Pradesh 25 
West, Bengal = 
A & N Islands 208 
Water sutply (No.of villages) 

Andhre Pradesh à: 
Assum 2636 
Gujarat 2210 
Himachal Pradesh 19 
Madhya Pradesh 21257 
Meripur E 
Qrissa TXX, 
Rajasthen 1650 
Tamil Nadu 610 
Tripra 1275 
Uttar Pradesh 25 
A & N Islands 46 
Area under high yielding varieties (in hectares) 
Andhra Predesh is 
Assam 405000 
Bihar S 
Himachal Pradesh 39000 
Mardpur = 
Orissa 461200 
Rajasthan 115150 
Tamil Nedu 6 
Tripura - 
Uttar Pradesh " 
A & N Islands 5610 


(Contd. ) 


2 


Alierated lard restored (in hectares) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Rihar 

Gujarat 
Madhya Pradesh 
Qrissa 

Tamil Nadu 


Tamil. Nadu 
Tripura 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
A & N Islands 


31 


Area under Soil Conservation (in hectares) 


Andhra. Pradesh 
Assam 
Himachal Pradesh 


- 


(Contd. , 








2 3 ¿ 


iren under Horticulture (in hectares) 


Andhra Pradesh _ 11129 
Assam 44550 48300 
Himachal Pradesh 2000 2052 
Menipur - 1Q40 
Orissa 16073.21 7307.30 
Rajasthan 1160 1158 
Tamil Nadu 692 S247 
Tripura 2240 62ο 
Uttar Pradesh ¿ 1.5 


A & N Islands 565 An 
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ANNEXURE TX 
Statement showing Sixth Five Year Plan (1080-85) targets and 
achievements regarding economic assistance to Scheduled Tribe 
families below poverty line under item 7(b) of the 20-Point 
Programme i 





S.No. States/UIs Target Achievement, during 
(1980-85) 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1087-84 1984-85 1980-85 
Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1. Andhra Pradesh 118000 qp; IOR KA, S6 ἔαρ AY, 
2. Assam 200429 160019 ΔΡ 569 77 7⁄4 287554 
3. Bihar 200000 * *  10557* 123200 216648 UA 
4. Gajarat 350000 πα WD SUS 87; RA 405055 
5. Himachal Pradesh 439 4x6 ΘΠ 1622 5372 5218 3556 
6. Karnataka 15500 232 39g! 55 RRP 9813 249] 
7. Kerala 16000 245 | 2x5 499 m” 60157 2337 
8. Madhya Pradesh 618000 @ 2407 9,515 25453 254515 BO 
9, Maharashtra JD x x 40 “Q 00) N 
10, Manipur LASE κ κ 7: 1358, 10,9 311% 
11. Qrissa 534,04 5285 ZO IEB 186 134259 49006: 
12. Rajasthem peers 1 1 58 GO — 67372 DSB 
13. Sikkim 4400+ @ 106080 256 240 158 5 
14. Tamil Nedu 19000 X0 35 51 578 11205 BV, 
15. Tripra 36338" x x 14335" 10738 18750 43 
16. Uttar Pradesh 3100 500 60 ΔΘ 2298 3155 ΠΟῸ 
17. West Bengal 108275 A 414478 9134 REI 555 20825 
18. A & N Islands 3) * * ἀπ 810 8 TB 
19. Goa, Daman & Γι 1500 150 Ζ 9 877 Je 326 





Total 2823032 18/8 530544 1198412 — 972117 1081088 3966609 





Percentage achievement = 140.514 


* Combined achievement for 1080-81, 1981-82 and 1982-83 
@ Combined achievement for 1080-81 and 1981-32 
+ ‘Targets for 1982-83, 1080-84 end 1086-55 
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ANNEXURE X 
Research/Fvaluation studies sponsored ty the Tribal Development Divisio 


of the Ministry of Home Affairs during Sixth Plan (as reported in December 1984) 





S.No. 


Name of the organisation 


Title of the project 





Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New Delhi 

Vaikuntn Mehta National Institute 
of Cooperative Management, Pune 
Department of Anthropology, Ranchi 
University, Ranchi 

Centre for Social Studies, South 
Gujarat University Campus, Surat 


Jigyansu Tribal Research Centre, 
J—21, Hauz Kas, New Delhi 
Institute of Social Research and 
Applied Anthropology, Calcutta 


Department of Anthropology, Ranchi 
University, Ranchi 

Progressive Agro-Industrial Consul- 
tants, Chittaranjan Park, New Delhi 


National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, New Delhi 


Department of Anthropology, ravish- 
ankar University, Raipur 

Indian Institute of Economics, 
Hyderabad 

Faculty of Home Science College, 
Paroda 


Jigyansu Tribal Research Centre, 
New Delhi 
Association for Social Research and 
Action, New Delhi 
University of North Bengal, Raja 
Rammohanpur, Darjeeling 


Institute of Himlayan Enviromental 
Research and Wiucation, Almora 


Evaluation study of administrative structure 
of TTDPs 

Evaluation study of LAMPS in Rihar, Gujarat, 
M.P., Orissa ard Rajasthan 

*Impact of industrialisatio on tribes of 
Middle India 

Noan-enrolment, | absenteeisn, wastage ard 
stagnation in tribal education-Ahn inter- 
State study 


Socio-cultural impact of development: Expo- 
sure on the Sacra tribe of Orissa 


The Chenchus of the forests ara platem— 
Development and progress among a food gathe- 
ring tribe 

University education and tribal society — 
A relative view 

Aporopiate strategies for tribal develop- 
ment in selected areas belonging to the 
transitianwal stage of development in Orissa 
Development of tribal population through 
sericulture 

@impact of industrialisation in south- 
eastern districts of Madhya. Pradesh 
Evaluation of Integrated Tribal Development 
Programme 


A σα of utilisation of programmes ani 
services planned for the tribals hy Govern- 


ment and agencies with special 
reference to infants and 
(in Gujarat) 


Study of migrant labourers(Bihar ard Orissa) 
*Iderttification of viahle trade crafts 
*Tribal Crafts -= A stay αι moblems ani 
prospects af their development far economic 
development of the tribals 

*Bconamics of cottage industries of Ehotias 





* Report not received 
@ Part, report received 
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ANNEXURE XT 





Monitoring arrangements in the States/UTs 


State/UT 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Δ. 


Andhra Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


Gujarat 


for tribal development projects 
-----..., ο οσον. 


Monitoring arrangements 


The State level committee for Tribal Development 
under the chairmanship of Chief Secretary reviews 
the implementation of tribal welfare programmes 
periodically. The Chief Minister makes periodical 
reviews of the progress under general sector pro- 
grammes including tribal welfare programmes. The 
Director of Tribal Welfare reviews monthly the 
progress of tribal development programmes in the 
districts by holding meetings at district level. 
The achievements under 20-Point Programme are mo- 
nitored by the Planning Department. The Director 
of Tribal Welfare also reviews the progress of 
20-Point Programme to the extent funds are provi- 
ded by the Tribal Welfare Department. 


The Department for Welfare of Plains Tribes and 
Backward Classes monitors the State level progra- 
mmes for Scheduled Tribes. The Project Implemen- 
tation Committee at the project level with the 
Deputy | Commissioner/Sub-Divisional Officer as 
chairman with local sectoral officers and local 
tribal representatives as members reviews the plan 
programmes. 


During 1985-86 α monitoring and evaluation unit 
was created in the Branch Secretariat at Ranchi 
under Regional Development Commissioner with a 
view to adequately monitoring and evaluating the 
programmes implemented in the ITDP area in the 
State. 


The set-up for the planning and monitoring of Tri- 
bal Area Sub-Plan is as follows: 


(i) A Committee has been formed with Chief Minis- 
ter as Chairman to study the possible causes 
of discontent among the tribals and suggest 
remedial mehsures alongwith the review of 
the developmental activities undertaken for 
the tribals. This Committee will meet month- 
ly, as far as possible. 


(ii) A High Level Committee with Chief Minister 
as Chairman and Ministers and Secretaries 
of the Departments coneerned as Members has 
been constituted to oversee and review the 
progress. The Committee meets at least once 


a year. a 
(iii)The Tribes Advisory Council under the chair- 
manship of the Minister in charge of Tribal 


Welfare and 12 MLAs as members reviews perio- 
dically the progress of tribal development. 


(Contd.) 


5. 


6. 


7. 


State/UT 


Himachal Pradesh 


Karnataka 


Kerala 
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Monitoring arrangements 


(iv) A Departmental Review Committee of each Deve- 
lopment Department with representation of 
tribal MLAs reviews periodically the work 
done under various schemes in the tribal 
areas and also the utilisation of budgeted 
funds in the Tribal Area Sub-Plan. 


(v) District Level Coordination and Advisory Co- 
mmittees consisting of M.Ps, MLAs, Tribal 
Panchayat Presidents and selected tribal 
leaders review the progress usually once a 
quarter. 


(vi) A Committee of Directors consisting of Coll- 
ector, District Development Officer and Pro- 
ject Administrators sanctions and reviews 
the schemes under Nucleus Budget at regular 
intervals. 


(vii)A Project Implementation Committee consisting 
of officials and non-officials from the pro- 
ject area undertakes monthly review in each 
ITDP. 


(viii)A Primitive Tribal Group Council at the 
Project level has been formed for enlisting 
public participation in the formulation and 
implementation of programmes for each primi- 
tive tribal group project. 


Monthly review of Tribal Sub-Plan programmes has 
been introduced. Quarterly review of TSP schemes 
is undertaken at the ITDP level by the Project 
Advisory Committee and at the State level by the 
Chief Secretary for the TSP as a whole and by the 
Administrative Secretaries for their respective 
Departments. The High Power Coordination and Re- 
view Committee for SCs/STs and the Tribes Advisory 
Council, which are headed by the Chief Minister, 
also oversee TSP implementation and meeting of 
those two bodies are held normally twice a year. 


At State level there is a High Power Committee 
headed by the Chief Minister to review the progra- 
mmes implemented by the Development Departments 
once in three months. The TSP programmes are re- 
viewed at Taluk level on the 5th of every month, 
and at district level by the Deputy Commissioner 
on the 10th of every month. Information based 
on these reviews is placed before the Chief Secre- 
tary by the Secretaries and Heads of Development 
Departments in a meeting held on the 16th of every 
month. 


The Plan Monitoring and Information Division of 
the Planning Department coordinates the work of 
reviews at various levels. Monthly reviews of 
implementation of tribal projects are done by 
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State/UT 


8. Madhya Pradesh 


9. Maharashtra 


10. Manipur 


11. Orissa 


12. Rajasthan 


Monitoring arrangements 


District Collectors, Director of Scheduled Tribes 
Development and Secretary, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Development Department. Chief 
Minister also reviews the plan schemes including 
tribal projects quarterly. 


A Cabinet Sub-Committee under the chairmanship 
of Chief Minister takes stock of the performance 
of various departments in Tribal Sub-Plan area. 
The Regional Supervisory Development Authorities 
at Jagdalpur, Rewa, Jabalpur, Bilaspur and Indore 
supervise, monitor and prepare various developmen- 
tal schemes, utilisation of funds and various 
other aspects. The other reviewing committees 
like High Level Review Committee with Chief Secre- 
tary as Chairman and District Level Advisory Board, 
Project Implementation Committee, Block Level Ins- 
pection Committee also look after various develop- 
ment activities at the State, district, Project 
and Block levels respectively. 


At the district level the Special Executive Commi- 
ttee of the District Planning and Development 
Council with the Minister incharge of the district 
as Chairman meets once in a month and reviews the 
programmes. A Sub-Committee of the District Pla- 
nning and Development Council monitors programmes. 
The Monitoring Cell at Commissioner's level coll- 
ects and scrutinises the information on tribal 
development. 


The District Planning Officer monitors plan pro- 
grammes. There is also a Hill Area Committee 
which consists of all the tribal MLAs including 
Minister-in-charge of tribal development. The 
Committee conducts periodical review on the pro- 
gress of actual works in the hill areas which are 
co-terminus with the Tribal Sub-Plan areas in the 
State. 


The Monitoring Section in the Harijan and Tribal 
Welfare Department reviews regularly the implemen- 
tation of schemes. The Project Administrators 
of the Integrated Tribal Development Agencies send 
detailed monthly reports of financial and physical 
achievements to the Monitoring Section. At the 
district level a project level committee under 
tbe chairmanship of the Collector reviews progress 
of development made at the project level. 


The Collectors review the programmes every month. 
The Chief Secretary reviews the programmes bi- 
monthly. The Minister, T.A.D., makes reviews 
quarterly. The Chief Minister reviews the progre- 
ss half-yearly. In addition, Commissioner & Sec- 
retary, Tribal Area Development Department, also 
undertakes monthly review of physical progress 
and quarterly review with the  Departmental/ 
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State/UT Monitoring arrangements 
Sectoral officers. 
13. Sikkim Chief Minister reviews progress every quarter. 


14. Tamil Nadu 


15. Tripura 


District Coordination Committee with Minister as 
Chairman and District Collector as Secretary re- 
views progress of development activities in its 
monthly meetings. SC/ST Welfare Department has 
been strengthened with the addition of & monito- 
ring wing at the State level and district level 
officers. 


In each ITDP there is a District Tribal Develop- 
ment Authority Sub-Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the concerned Collector to review the TSP 
schemes sanctioned every year. 


At the State level the Commissioner & Sec- 
retary to Government, Social Welfare, coordinates 
the functions of the various Departments and sanc- 
tion orders are debited to the sub-head under the 
major functional heads of the respective Depart- 
ments. The Secretary to Govt. reviews the plan 
schemes every month with the assistance of the 
Director of Adi-Dravidar & Tribal Welfare. 


There is a high level committee under the 
chairmanship of Chief Secretary to review and mo- 
nitor the schemes every three months and take 
Speedy action for the proper implementation of 
the schemes. There is also a State level "Tribal 
Development Authority" under the chairmanship of 
the Chief Minister which meets every six months 
and reviews the plan schemes sanctioned for tribal 
people in Sub-Plan areas. One post of Research 
Assistant has been sanctioned to monitor the 
Tribal Sub-Plan schemes. 


At the State level the State Planning Board under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Minister reviews 
the progress of implementation of various develop- 
ment programmes with particular reference to pro- 
grammes for the weaker sections of the people, 
normally twice a year. The State Planning machi- 
nery headed by the  Commissioner-cum-Secretary, 
Planning & Coordination, collects progress reports 
from various departments. Chief Secretary reviews 
the progress of implementation of tribal welfare 
programmes at regular intervals. The Tribal Ad- 
visory Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Ohief Minister and consisting of MLAs and other 
non-official members also reviews the implementa- 
tion of various tribal welfare programmes. There 
is & Monitoring and Evaluation Cell in the Tribal 
Welfare Department. There is also a Monitoring 
Cell in the District Office. 
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Monitoring arrangements 





16. Uttar Pradesh 


17. West Bengal 


At the district Level the Director of Welfare 
for Scheduled Tribes holds monthly review meetings 
with the District Tribal Welfare Officers and: 
sometimes with the Sub-Divisional Tribal Welfare 
Officers. The District Magistrate & Collector 
holds monthly review meetings with the district 
level officers of Development Daprtments, Όρος 
and BDOs, at which progress of implementation of 
tribal welfare schemes is reviewed. At Block lev- 
el Block Development Committee consisting of main- 
ly elected members, namely, MLAs, ADC Members and 
Pradhans, meets every month to review the progress 
of implementation of tribal welfare schemes. This 
committee also finally selects the beneficiaries 
under various schemes on the recommendations of 
the Panchayats. 


At the project level the Project Officer reviews 
and monitors the progress of ITDP schemes in the 
fortnightiy and monthly meetings of village and 
group level workers respectively. He in turn puts 
up the progress report before the Project Develop- 
ment Committee headed by the District Magistrate 
every month for his approval. 


At the State level the Managing Director of 
the Anusuchit Jan Jati Vikas Nigam receives and 
monitors the progress of TSP schemes in the month- 
ly meetings of the Project Officers. 


The Board of Directors of the Anusuchit Jan 
Jati Vikas Nigam undertakes quarterly review of 
the Tribal Sub-Plan programmes in the meetings 
of the Management Board. 


The Director, Tribal Welfare also reviews 
and monitors the progress and quality of work of 
TSP including the utilisation of quantified funds. 


At the Government level there is a Tribal 
Sub-Plan Committee representing Agriculture Pró- 
duction Commissioner, Finance and Planning Depart-. 
ment, Tribal Welfare and Managing Director, Avusu- 
chit Jan Jati Vikas Nigam. This committee headed 
by the Secretary, Harijan and Social Welfare Depa- 
rtment, meets to review and monitor the progress. 
This Committee also sponsors importent matters 
before the Cabinet Committee. 


The State Government have introduced monitoring 
cards in respect of schemes implemented through 
the West Bengal Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Development and Finance Corporation. 
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State/UT Monitoring arrangements 
c — μωβ BED KU s ee 
18. A & N Islands Α committee with the Councillor (TW), A & N Pra- 


desh Council, as Chairman and various “Heads of 
Departments/Offices as members functions to moni- 
tor implementation of TSP programmes. This commi- 
ttee meets once a quarter. Besides, the implemen- 
tation, of TSP is reviewed at a monthly meeting 
at the district level by the Deputy Commissioner. 


19. Goa, Daman & Diu At the UT level & special Monitoring Committee 
is formed with Secretary (Rural Development) as 
Chairman, Collector (Daman), and a tribal repre- 
sentative as members and BDO as its Convener. 
The Monitoring Committee is expected to meet at 
least once in three months to undertake detailed 
review of the working of Tribal Sub-Plan of Daman. 
At the district level tne Collector holds monthly 
meetings to review the progress. Besides, the 
Chief Secretary and Chief Minister also hold Plan 
review meetings. 
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ANNEXURE XIIL 


A note on operationalisation of Constitutional 
provisions for financing tribal development and 


raising the level of administration of the 
Scheduled Areas 





Under the provisions of the Constitution the responsi- 
bility for tribal development and good administration of 
the tribal areas is shared by the State and the Union 
Governments. While the executive power of the States is 
limited to the extent that there is a provision for the 
Union Government issuing suitable directive the Union 
Government has the responsibility of overseeing the deve- 
lopment and also making necessary financial provisions. 
Under the scheme of tribal development as it has evolved 
in the last three decades in pursuance of these Constitu- 
tional provisions, three basic principles have been acc- 
epted: 


(1) Tribal development has to be conceived within a com- 
prehensive frame which may be specially designed for 
each area or group of people, keeping in view their 
specific situation. 


(2) Every State and the sectoral authorities in the State 
and the Centre will be responsible for giving special 
attention to the problems of the tribal people and 
ensuring that suitable programmes are prepared for 
their development and supported by adequate financial 
allocations. 


(3) While the basic investments for tribal development 
will flow from the State Plan in pursuance of the abo- 
ve principle, the Union Government will provide supp- 
lementation to the extent necessary for the tribal 
development programmes in the States, besides the flow 
of benefits which may accrue to the tribal people and 
the tribal areas from other sources. 


2. Even though no distribution could be made in relation 
to the tribal development efforts by the State and the Uni- 
on Governments under the provisions of the Constitution, 
the coverage of the tribal population under special tribal 
development programmes has been extended only gradually. 
Upto the end of the Fourth Five Year Plan about 40% cf the 
tribal population was covered under the T.D.Blocks. In 
the Fifth Five Year Plan this coverage was extended to 
about 65% of the tribal population as separate plans were 
prepared for all areas having more than 50% tribal popula- 
tion. In some States where the coverage of the tribal po- 
pulation was less because of their wider dispersal progra- 
mmes were prepared for dispersed tribals as well, ensuring 
that not less than 40% of the tribal population was covered 
in: each State. It was envisaged that intensive tribal 
development programmes would be extended to dispersed tri- 
bals throughout the country in the second phase. However, 
during the Sixth Five Year Plan the coverage could be exte- 
nded only marginally. It is a welcome decision of the 
Government that in the Seventh Five Year Plan the entire 
tribal population of the country is sought-to be covered 
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under intensive tribal development schemes. 


3. The policy decision to cover the entire tribal popu- 
lation has to be supported by some crucial administrative 
measures. Firstly, the allocations for tribal development 
in the Sixth Plan had been made for the target group cover- 
ed by the Sub-Plan which comprised 72.75% of the total tri- 
bal population of the concerned States. Ihe outlays of 
SCA have increased from Rs.485.50 crores during the Sixth 
Plan to Rs.756 crores in the Seventh Plan, registering an 
increase of 55.72. This increase is less than that in the 
overall National Plan outlay during the corresponding per- 
iod, i.e., an increase of 84.6%. Besides, if the target 
group has been increased from 72.75% coverage to 100% cove- 
rage the allocations for SCA should have been proportiona- 
tely stepped up. In the absence of such a step up the per 
capita outlay of SCA for the beneficiary groups has gone 
up from Rs.130.70 in the Sixth Plan to only Rs.148.05 in 
the Seventh Plan. If the quantum of SCA would have been 
fixed after taking into account the increased coverage of 
tribal population and also the general rise in the National 
Plan outlay, the per: capita SCA durin the Seventh Plan 
should have been of the order of Rs.331.65 compared to only 
RS.148.05 which, in other words, means a 55.4% cut in the 
amount due to the SCA for tribal development on objective 
considerations. The Government of India may consider re- 
moving this anomaly and make enhanced provisions for SCA 
so that the per capita supplementation moves up during the 
Seventh Plan alongwith the rest of the country. 


Le Another important issue relates to the basis of dis- 
tribution of SCA to the States. In view of the special 
Constitutional framework for tribal development the normal 
formulae of matching contribution by the Union Government 
are inapplicable. The Constitution envisages that full 
requirement of tribal development will be provided.  Conse- 
quently, the States are expected to make maximum contribu- 
tion from the State Plans while determining the size of 
the Sub-Plans during the detailed discussions of the Plans. 
They have no option in this regard. Special Central Assis- 
tance is supplementary to the States! efforts and the elig- 
ibility of the States is related tc the expenditure over 
and above the State Plan outlay in the concerned year sub- 
ject to the overall ceilings indicated to them about SCA. 
Special Central Assistance is broadly divided into three 
parts, viz., SCA for primitive tribal communities, SCA to 
the States with dispersed tribal population and SCA to the 
States having area-based Tribal GSub-Plans. In the case 
of the States of the last category which include all the 
major tribal States, the assistance is determined on the 
basis of (i) the tribal popülation in the Tribal Sub-Plan 
area, (ii) the geographical area of the Tribal Sub-Plan 
ard (iii) the gross per capita output of the State. It 
is, therefore, ciear that if the entire tribal population 
is to be covered under the special programmes during the 
Seventh Plan, it has to be supported by additional funds 
by the Central Government. If the States such as Andhra 
Pradesh have been given the allocation on the basis of the 
tribal population within the Tribal Sub-Plan area, the de- 
cision that this assistance can be used for programmes for 
dispersed tribal communities as well will reduce the quan- 
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out so that the responsibility for accounting is taken 
over by the Accountant General and the reporting of expen- 
diture becomes automatic. 


Sd /- 


(Β.Ὀ. Sherma) 
Commissioner for 
25 July 1986 Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes 


(Enclosure to D.O. letter No.34/22/86-RU II dated 25-7-86 
from the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to Dr. Smt. Rajendra Kumari Bajpai, Minister of 
State for Welfare, Government of India) 
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ANNEXURE XII: 





An iliustrative list of schemes which may be funded from 
Special Central Assistance under the Tribal Sub-Plan 


(circulated vide Ministry of Welfare letter 
No.11036/1/85-TD(G) dated 18-9-85) 


Family oriented-cum-income generating schemes 





S.No. Name of the scheme 
1; AGRICULTURE 


(a) Tribal farmers training-cum-demonstration 

(b) Distribution of seeds, fertilisers, minikits and pesticides 
to tribal families in addition to the usual programmes cf 
Agriculture Department 

(c) Commercial crops programme in tribal cultivators! fields 

(a) High yielding variety programme in tribal cultivators! fields 
in addition to the usual programme of Agriculture Department 

(e) Land development including terracing in Primitive Tribes areas 


2. HORTICULTURE 


(a) Taking up fruit and vegetable plantation in tribal beneficiary 
lands 

(b) Training to tribals in growing, processing, marketing of vege- 
tables and fruit produce 

(ο) Small nurseries and seed farms’ incidental to the above progra- 
mmes 


3. LAND REFORMS 


(a) Preparation of land records for Primitive Tribes 
(b) Assistance to tribals for cultivation of lands restored to then 


4. MINOR IRRIGATION 


(a)  Check-dams, diversion channels, water harvesting structures, 
dug wells, tube-wells, cooperative lift points for tribals 
groups/community E 

(b) Subsidy/assistance to individual beneficiaries under dug well, 
tube-well, irrigation pump sets, farm ponds 


52 SOIL CONSERVATION 


Plantation of food and fruit species as a part of soil conser- 
vation measures in tribal lands 


6. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


(a) Supply of milch cattle, poultry, goat, sheep, pig and duck 
units to tribal families S 


(b) Assistance to dairy and poultry cooperative societies in tribal, 
areas with substantial tribal members 
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Name of the scheme 





7. 


Qe: 


10. 


11. 


FOREST 


(a) MFP plantation in tribal areas 

(b) Grants to MFP collection and marketing societies 

(c) Assistance to MFP Cooperatives 

(d) MFP processing units taken up through LAMPS, TDCC and other 
tribal cooperatives 

(e) Establishment of forest based small scale industries through 
TDCC/tribal cooperatives 


EDUCATION 


(a) Establishment of residential schools in tribal areas 
(b) Improving and strengthening of inspection over schools in tri- 
bal areas 


COOPERATIVES 


(a) Formation of new ccoperatives/LAMPS and strengthening of exis- 
ting ones 

(b) Subsidy to members towards 100% enrolment of tribal families 
as members of cooperatives/LAMPS 

(c) Strengthening of consumer cooperatives, labour cooperatives 
and other cooperatives having a substantial percentage of 
tribal members 

(4) Processing/marketing cooperatives for natural products of 
tribal areas 

(e) Working capital assistance to LAMPS/TDCCs for collection, pro- 
cessing end marketing of tribal produce 

(f) Training of personnel working in LAMPS/TDCCs/tribal area co- 
operatives in marketing, management and processing of tribal 
produce 


FISHERIES 


(a) Assistance to tribal families for fish seed production 
(b) Assistance to tribal families fcr pisciculture 

(c) Training of tribals in fish production, collection, etc. 
(4) Development of tribal fishermen cooperatives 


VILLAGE AND SMALI, INDUSTRIES 


(a) Assistance to tribal artisans/craftsmen for setting up of busi- 
ness and small and cottage industries 

(b) Tribal crafts training-cum-production centres 

(c) Assistance to Artisen Cooperative Societies for taking up 
marketing and improvement of tribal crafts and craft products 

(d) Bee-keeping 

(ϱ) Sericulture 

(f) Feasibility survey of tribal arts and crafts 

(g) Introduction of new craft programmes among tribal families 
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12. 


13. 


The 


15. 


16. 
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Name of the scheme 





MINIMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME 


(a) Development of village link roads and small C.D. works 

(b) Health: (a) Establishment of dispensaries/hospitals/centres 
for Homoeopathic, Naturopathic and Yogic cures ; (b) Establish- 
ment of collection and processing centres of medicinal herbs 
in tribal areas 

(ο) Drinking water facilities in tribal schools and hostels 


TRIBALS DISPLACED BY PROJECTS 


Assistance tc displaced tribals for setting up business and 
trade 


TRIBALS LIVING IN AREAS OF INDUSTRIAL INFLUENCE 


Self-employment schemes for tribals living in areas of indus- 
trial influence 


TRIBAL WOMEN 


(a) Assistance to tribal women and their cooperatives for produc- 
tion and marketing of consumer goods 

(b) Training of tribal women in schemes designed to improve family 
earning 


ECOLOGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Programmes of improvement of ecology and environment having 
a bearing on family oriented econcmic programmes 


ANNEXURE XEV 


Statement, showing allocations for TSP (State Plans and Special Central Assistance) in Seventh Flan 


(Rs, in crores) 


1985-86 (Allocation) 


and allocation and expenditure incurred during 1085-86 and 1086-87 


Total TSP 
(9110) 


SCA atly ‘Total ΠΡ Flo frm GA released 
State Flan 


Cold to 
Col.4 


ΤΊσν to “age of 


Seventh Plan (1985-00) 
TSP 


Total State Plan 


population — cutlay 


S.No. State/UT 


Census 


Y 
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ANNEXURE, XV 
Progress af implementation of the Eighth Finance Commission's award 


for upgradation of tribal administration 


SNo. State As approved by the Inter-Ministerial Total out- Amount re- 








Fmpowered Committee leased by 
Compensa~ Residential Inf i ty ME upto the Mi . | 
tory allow quarters for tribal 3122-88 of Finance 
ance j during 1985-88 
quarters lay villages lay 
2 3 4 b fi 8 9 
1. Andha Prded κ 6G, 347.28 6 32.00 672.28 518.37 
2. Assam 12552 Bl 14640 377 18.00 456.90 198.84 
3, Bihar 30.72 158 πι 197 ΚΟ MR gym. 
4. Himachal Pradesh κ @ 216 5 25.00 6.16 43.2 
5, Kerala i η 38306 3 15.00 53.16 39.13 
6. Madhya Pradesh — 568.80 1952 858.80 419 100.0 UNE 1548.33 
7. Manirur 8.0 13 6.416 1 58,28 175.44 104.49 
8. Orissa 2.00 182 75.2 1%, 920.00 1933. 1010.10 
121. 
9. Rajasthan — Actim Plan 419 167.60 42 210.0 371.60 226.56 
not yet 
received 
10. Sikkim No award 4, 26 |! 0.86 340 4401, 
11. Tripra 840 4 28 5 25.00 176.28 29.61 
12. Uttar Pradesh 9012 4 160 1 5.00 15.72 3.06 
13. West Bengal 10/6 22 1148 42 210.0 484.56 217.22 
125.32 
Total 155.8 BSS 3274, 94 — 38.14, —— 8626.86 471,89 


XProvisicn diverted to residential quarters as the State Government have their ow scheme. 
Provision diverted to residential quarters. State Goverrment requested to revive the scheme, 
~ €or completion of staff quarters started from the Seventh Finance Commiss. n merd, 
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CHAPTER VII 


POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES FOR 
HEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Poverty line 
The poverty line as well as the three categories of 


'very very poor', ‘very poor! and ‘poor! to be assisted 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan have already been defined 
in para 16 of Chapter V. The last category of families 
are to be taken up only after the first two categories 
of families have been covered. According to the Seventh 
Plan Working Groups on Development of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes 150 lakh Scheduled Caste families 
and 85 lakh Scheduled Tribe families would be required 
to be assisted to be raised above the poverty line as follo- 
ws: 


SC ST 
(a) New families to be assisted 53 lakhs 4 0 lakhs 
during the Seventh Plan 
(b) Families assisted during the 73 lakhs NA 
Sixth Plan and needing supple- 
mentary assistance to cross the 
poverty line 
(c) Families already having crossed 24 lakhs NA 
the poverty line during the 
Sixth Plan but needing back-up 
support during the Seventh Plan ` 
150 lakhs 


INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

2. The programme was initiated by the Ministry of Rural 
Development in 1978-79 in 2,000 Blocks covered by the Small 
Farmers Development Agencies, Drought Prone Areas Programme 
and Command Area Development Programme. Since October 
1980 the programme was extended to cover all the 5,011 
development Blocks in the country. With effect from that 
date the ongoing programmes of Small Farmers and Marginal 
Farmers Development Agencies were merged with the IRDP. 
The target was to assist on an average 600 families below 
the poverty line per year per Block. In this manner 3,000 
families were to be covered under the programme in each 
Block during the Sixth Plan period. For the country as 
a whole the coverage was to be around three million families 
in a year. The Sixth Plan target was to assist at least 
15 million families in order to attain a standard of living 
well above the poverty line. 


3 An allocation of Rs.1,500 crores was made during tke 


Sixth Plan under the programme. This amount was to be 
equally shared by the Central Government and the State 
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Governments. The Plan outlay represented basically the 
subsidy part of investment in the IRDP, expenditure on 
essential infrastructure development and administrative 
costs. The banking sector was to provide adequate credit 
support for the programme. The total credit requirement 
for the programme during the Sixth Plan period was around 
Rs.3,000 crores. IRDP beneficiaries were provided subsidy 
@ 25% of the capital cost of projects for small farmers 
and 33-1/3% thereof for all other categories. However, 
tribal beneficiaries were entitled to a subsidy of 502. 
An individual family could receive subsidy to the extent 
of Rs.3,000 in normal areas and Rs.4,000 in DPAP areas 
but a tribal beneficiary could receive subsidy to the extent 
of Rs.5,000. Assistance was provided for viable and bankable 
economic activities like agriculture, animal husbandry, 
minor irrigation, weaving, fisheries, small and cottage 
industries and virtually any economic proposition which 
was likely to raise the incomes of the targeted families. 


Δ. Beneficiaries for providing assistance under the 
programme were identified on the basis of household surveys. 
These surveys were to be undertaken by Block officials 
and others in accordance with the relevant guidelines. 
Families of the target groups selected for providing assis- 
tance were to be surveyed and categorised on the basis 
of their incomes. Special emphasis was laid on the coverage 
of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe families in the 
guidelines for the programme. In the beginning of the 
programme it was provided that at least 20% of families 
selected for providing assistance in each Block should 
be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It 
was also laid down that at least 20Z of subsidies, loans, 
etc., should go to SC/ST beneficiaries. From 1981-82 the 
minimum target of SC/ST families to be covered under the 
programme was raised from 202 to 30%. The District Rural 
Development Agencies were also expected to ensure that 
at least 30% of all the resources invested by way of subsid- 
ies and loans were sanctioned to SC/ST beneficiaries. 
The State Governments were urged by the Central Government 
to attempt a higher coverage wherever it was practicable. 


5 s There was a realisation in the Sixth Plan that the 
proportion of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
among the beneficiaries of the IRDP and other poverty allev- 
lation programmes as well as the proportion of physical 
and financial benefits flowing to these communities should 
not be related to their percentage in the total population. 
Their population percentage in rural areas which was rele- 
vant to the IRDP was higher than that in the total popula- 
tion of the country. But even this figure was far short 
of their much higher proportion among agricultural labour- 
ers. A large majority of the estimated number of bonded 
labourers also belonged to the Scheduled Castes and Schedul- 
ed Tribes. It was on this basis that efforts were made 
in the Sixth Plan to channelise much larger proportion 
of benefits to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
than their population proportion. A number of States ear- 
marked a minimum target of 50% beneficiaries from the IRDP 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In some 
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States this quantum varied from 40% to 602. The Seventh 
Plan Working Group on the Development of Scheduled Castes, 
therefore, recommended that a minimum of 50% benefits from 
the IRDP should flow to the Scheduled Castes alone in terms 
of number of beneficiaries, outlay of subsidies and loans. 
The Working Group also recommended that the percentage 
of subsidy for the Scheduled Castes under the programme 
should be 502 as in the case of the Scheduled Tribes. 
The financial and physical progress under the programme 
during the Sixth Plan as well as during 1985-86 and 1986- 
87 may be seen in Statements 1 to 3 of Annexure I. 


Implementation of the programme 

6. The following administrative machinery was provided 
for implementation of this programme: 

State levels: At the State level the implementation of 
the programme was to be looked after by a coordination 
committee headed by the Chief Secretary or some other very 
senior officer. A representative of the Central Ministry 
of Rural Development was to be a member of the State Commi- 
ttee which also included senior officials of various Depart- 
ments’ concerned. Meetings of the committee were to be 
held from time to time to which district officers and repre- 
sentatives of cooperatives and commercial banks were also 
to be invited. 


District level: kt the district level the implementation 
of the programme was to be coordinated by the DRDA (District 
Rural Development Agency) headed by the District Collector. 
The Agency had a full time Project Director as well as 
Assistant Project Officers from various Departments. The 
DRDA was to be assisted by a planning team consisting of 
an Economist, a Credit Planning Officer and a Rural Indus- 
tries Officer. 


Block level: At the Block level the Block Development 
Officer, Extension Officers and Village Level Workers played 
an important role in identification of beneficiaries, formu- 
lation of investment plans for the targeted families, mobi- 
lisation of credit, etc. The Government of India urged 
the State Governments to strengthen the machinery at the 
Block level to meet the requirements of the programme. 
The Central Government decided to share the cost of streng- 
thening the Block level administrative machinery to the 
extent of 502. 

Evaluation of the programme 

Te The implementation of the programme was evaluated, 
among others, by the Reserve Bank of India, the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation (Planning Commission), the National 
Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development (NABARD) and 
the Institute for Financial Management and Research during 
the Sixth Plan. The percentage of households which were 
ineligible to receive assistance under the programme was 
16% according to the RBI survey, 15% according to the NABARD 
survey and 25.82 according to the PEO survey. According 
to, these three organisations 17%, 47% (22% at current 
prices) and 49.4% of the sample households respectively 
had crossed the poverty line. So far as repayment of loans 
was concerned, according to the IFMR study 79.6% of the 
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sample households repaid the loan. The number of such 
households was 69% according to the NABARD study and 912 
according to the PEO study. Separate figures: for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes were not available. 


8. The main findings of the evaluation study on the work- 
ing of the IRDP conducted by the  PEO in May 1985 in 16 
States, viz., Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, are given below: 


(i) The guidelines for the programme had envisaged that 
the perspective plans for each of the Blocks and 
districts should be completed within a period of 
about 80 days and the annual action plans were expec- 
ted to take another 40 days. However,it was noticed that 
even in the case of States where these exercises were 
claimed to have been taken up the work had not been 
completed till 1982-83. 


(ii) None of the State Governments had followed the guide- 
lines to conduct a comprehensive household survey 
to ascertain the incomes of the beneficiary families, 
their economic conditions and their preferences for 
benefit schemes/occupations. Only in four States 
the household surveys were conducted in the selected 
clusters of each Block. In 7 of the 16 selected 
States such exercise had not been undertaken. Τα 
three States the household surveys were initiated 
a year or two after the introduction of the programme. 
Karnataka and Punjab were the only States which claimed 

a Ousehold surveys had been undertaken all over 
the State. 


(iii) About 22.5% of the families actually assisted in 
the selected districts belonged to the Scheduled 
Castes and 9.2% to the Scheduled Tribes. 


(iv) The provision of one unit of milch animal did not 
help the beneficiaries to cross the poverty line. 
Only in a State or two the second milch animal was 
provided. The quality of milch cattle provided to 
the beneficiaries was also not upto the mark in view 
of heavy demand. A few cases had come to notice 
where the same animal had changed hands more than 
once. There were also complaints regarding inadequate 
veterinary support in terms of necessary supply of 
medicines and timely attention to the animals. 


(v) After the delivery of assets there was no follow- 
up regarding their maintenance. Milk producers! 
cooperative societies for beneficiaries of milch 
cattle had not been organised specially in areas 
where cluster approach had not been adopted. There 
were many cases where animals/birds had died due 


(vi) 


(vij) 
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to lack of knowledge on the part of the beneficiaries 
to look after the exotic varieties. Most of the 
beneficiaries were also not aware of the facility 
of an insurance cover against the risk of death of 
the animals/birds. In cases where the beneficiaries 
had insured the animals there were lengthy formalities 
and it took as much as four months and even more 
to settle the claims. 


Although the guidelines specifically mentioned that 
an additional dose of assistance should be available 
to the beneficiaries till they were able to cross 
the poverty line, the officials in their keenness 
to achieve the target of 600 beneficiaries per Block 
per year tended to neglect the earlier beneficiaries. 


The per beneficiary investment (loan and subsidy) 
worked out to only Rs.2,276 and subsidy-cum-credit 
ratio at 1:2.2. A higher quantum of per capita 
investment was desirable. 


(viii)The share of the Regional Rural Banks was less than 62 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


and that of the cooperative banks about 27% of the 
total loan amount. The bulk of financing was done 
by commercial banks which accounted for 67% of the 
total loans. The reason for this was the higher 
rate of interest charged by the cooperative banks. 
Suitable steps should be devised to improve the part- 
icipation of cooperative banks in the programme. 


In some cases the adjustment of subsidy took consi- 
derable time und the beneficiary had to pay interest 
even on subsidy portion of the cost of assets. In 
some cases misappropriation of the subsidy amount 
with the connivance of banks and Block officials 
was also reported. Some bank branches were insisting 
on sureties even on loans upto Rs.1,000. The bene- 
ficiaries were not aware of the details of the loans 


‘taken and they did not even possess the pass books 


which were kept by the banks in many cases. 


A large number of loan applications were rejected 
by banks on flimsy grounds. In one of the selected 
districts the rejection rate was reported to be as 
high as 702. 


The percentage of overdues was very high and varied 
from 50% to 60%. In a few districts it was as high 
as 702. Adequate staff should be provided in rural 
bank branches to check the high percentage of over- 


dues. 


The guidelines provided for a monitoring-cum-identity 
card called vikas patrika to be given to each bene- 


ficiary. In many States the vikas patrikas had not 
been introduced till the time of the field visits. 


Even the verification of assets had not been attemp- 
ted. , 
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(xiii)The implementing authorities depended more on primary: 
sector schemes, particularly those relating to milch 
cattle. Care was not taken to identify and cover 
families in the primary, secondary and tertiary sec- 
tors in the same proportion as envisaged by the 
Ministry of Rural Development. 


(xiv) The coverage of SC/ST beneficiaries in aggregate 
was slightly more than 402 of the total number of 
sample families. About 48% of the sample beneficia- 
ries were illiterate. 


(xv) About 26% of the selected beneficiaries had an annual 
income exceeding Rs.3,500. Nearly 302 were in the 
annual income group of Rs.2,500 to Rs.3,500; 29% 
in the income group of Rs.1,500 to Rs.2,500; 152 
had an income of less than Rs.1,500. Thus a fairly 
large number of comparatively better off households 
were selected as beneficiaries against the guidelines 
that the poorest of the poor should be covered first. 
This situation could have been avoided if the selec- 
tion had been made in open meetings of Gram Sabhas. 


(xvi) About 24% of the sample households had been sanctioned 
loans @ 4% interest under DRI and the rest were requi- 
red to pay the normal r&te of interest prescribed 
by banks. 


(xvii)About 29% of the sample beneficiaries reported that 
the financial assistance received by them was not 
adequate and that they were forced to arrange for 
the balance amount on their own and/or from other 
sources. 


(xviii)Only about 8% of the sample beneficiaries having 
income upto Rs.1,500 had crossed the poverty line. 
The remaining 92% of the beneficiaries of this group 
and about 80% of the group having income of Rs.1,500 
to Rs.2,500 were still struggling to reach the income 
level of Rs.3,500 per annum. Provision of one time 
assistance did not help them in crossing the poverty 
line. 


NATIONAL RURAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMME 

9. The programme was launched in October 1980 and was 
being implemented by the Ministry of Rural Development 
as a Centrally Sponsored Programme on 50:50 sharing basis 
between the Centre and the States since April 1981. The 
main objectives of the programme are (i) generation of 
additional gainful employment for the unemployeed and under- 
employed persons in rural areas, (ii) creation of productive 
community assets for strengthening rural economic and social 
infrastructure and (iii) improvement in overall quality 
of life in rural areas. The programme is being implemented 
by District Rural Development Agencies (DRDAs) set up all 
over the country. Works are mainly executed through the 
Panchayati Raj institutions wherever these are active. 
Resources are allocated to States/UTs on the basis of 
prescribed criteria giving 50% weightage to agricultural 
labourers, marginal farmers and marginal workers and 50 
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weightage to incidence ΟΙ poverty. Ten per cent of the 
resources are earmarked for works of direct and exclusive 
benefit to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
25% for social forestry works. These earmarked allocations 
cannot be diverted to other sectors. Fifty per cent of 
the wages are given in kind. Contractors or middlemen 
are not permitted to be engaged for execution of works 
under the programme. Normally only those works are under- 
taken under the programme which result in the creation 
of community assets. In the case of SC/ST, bonded labour- 
ers, allottees of surplus land, Bhoodan land and wasteland 
as well as all individuals below the poverty line, however, 
individual beneficiary-oriented works are also permitted 
to be taken up as a special case. 


10. During the Sixth Plan an outlay of Rs.1,620 crores 
in both the Central and State Sectors was provided. The 
actual releases, however, ‘amounted to Rs.1,873 crores. 
Against this an amount of Rs.1,834.25 crores was utilised 
during the Plan period. The utilisation of foodgrains 
during this period was 20.57 lakh MTs, while 1775.18 million 
mandays of employment were generated during. the period 
against the target of generating 1500-2000 million mandays 
of employment. The employment generated for SCs and 518 
during the period was about 45% of the total employment 
generated. 


11. An outlay of Rs.2,487.47 crores including the States' 
share of Rs.1236.66 crores was provided for the Seventh 
Plan period. It was envisaged to generate about 290 million 
mandays per annum during the Plan period. During 1985-86 
a provision of Rs.230 crores was made towards Central assis- 
tance under the programme. The total allocation including 
the States! share was Rs.457.53 crores. Besides the States 
were permitted to utilise the unspent balance of Rs.92.21 
erores carried over from the previous year. Against the 
total availability of Rs.549.75 crores, the utilisation 
upto March 1986 was Rs.530.80 crores (96.67). Against the 
target of generating 228 million mandays of employment 
during the year, the achievement was 31 million mandays 
out of which the employment generated for SC/ST and landless 
category accounted for about 51% and 304 respectively. 
It would thus be seen that during that year though there 
was a shortfall in expenditure, the number of mandays of 
employment generated was more than the target fixed for 
the same, which clearly indicates that the persons who 
got employment were underemployed and were not paid the 
prescribed minimum wages. It is unfortunate that even 
in Government programmes minimum wages are not being paid 
4inesome cases. This can be the only conclusion drawn from 
the above mentioned figures. During 1986-87 an outlay 
of Rs.254 crores was provided as Central share.  In'.additi- 
on, the State Governments were permitted to utilise the 
unspent balance of -Rs.130.%14 crores carried over from the 
_previous year. The utilisation upto Deeember 1986 was Rs.396 
crores. Against the target of generating 275.08 million 
mandays of employment the achievement upto December 1986 
was 256.30 million mandays out of which the employment 
generated for SCs and STs and landless category accounted 
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for about 49 and 31% respectively. 


12. Some evaluation studies were conducted by the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission and 
the Union Department of Rural Development in Bihar, Gujarat, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasth- 
an, Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 
According to the reports relating to three States received 
by the Union Department of Rural Development the employment 
being provided under the programme was for very small durat- 
ions, the element of proper planning and coordination was 
inadequate, the selection of beneficiaries was not proper 
and the poorest of the poor for whom the programme was 
meant were sometimes left out. There was also no provision 
for maintenance of assets created under the programme. 
According to the Seventh Plan Working Group on the Developm- 
ent of Scheduled Castes the benefit of assets created witk 
the help of labour put in by the SC/ST beneficiaries would 
not go tc them directly. All that they would get was their 
wages as mere labourers while the benefits of the permanent 
assets created like roads, dams, canals, etc., would go 
to the better placed people belonging to other communities. 
Therefore, it should be possible to select works under 
the programme the benefits of which were planned to be 
utilised by the poor including the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, otherwise the programme would only create 
an illusion of helping the poor without really doing so 
to a substantial extent in the long term perspective. 
The Working Group recommended that at least 50% of the 
works, if not the whole, should be of direct and exclusive 
benefits to SC/ST persons. 


RURAL LANDLESS EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEE PROGRAMME 


13. The programme was started in August 1983 with three 
objectives, viz., (i) to improve and expand employment 
opportunities for the nral landless with a view to providing 
gu&rantee of employment for at least one member of every 
rural landless labour household upto 100 days in a year, 
(ii) creation of durable assets for strengthening rural 
infrastructure which would lead to & rapid growth of rural 
economy and (iii) to improve the overall quality of life 
in rural areas. The programme was entirely Centrally fund- 
ed. While making allocations 50% weightage was given to 
agricultural workers, marginal farmers and marginal workers 
and 50% to incidence of rural poverty (upto the year 1985-86 
the weightage for incidence of poverty was 252). The works 
under the programme can be broadly divided into four catego- 
ries: (i) construction of micro habitats and housing units 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and freed 
bonded labourers under Indira Awaas Yojana, (ii) works 
of social and farm forestry, (iii) construction of rural 
sanitary latrines and (iv) other works like minor irrigation 
ο. roads, watershed projects, other land based projec- 
8, etc. 


14. An amount of Rs.600 crores was allocated under the 
programme during the Sixth Plan out of which an amount 
of Rs.500 crores was released. An expenditure of Rs.384.74 
crores was incurred during that period. Employment was 
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generated to the tune of 262.75 million mandays against 
the target of 300 million mandays. An outlay of Rs.1743.78 
crores was made for the Seventh Plan period. Employment 
of the order of 1,013 million mandays was expected to be 
generated during this period. During 1985-86 an allocation 
of Rs.606.33 crores was made. This included the value 
of foodgrains. Employment was generated to the tune of 
231.88 million mandays against the target of 205.73 million 
mandays with an investment of Rs.437.55 crores. purring 
1986-87 an allocation of Rs.724.18 crores was made including 
the value of one million tonnes of foodgrains provided 
to the States/UTs as an additive to the cash allocations. 
Employment was generated to the tune of 3175.13 million 
mandays with an investment of Rs.353.67 crores upto December 


1986. 


15. The programme was meant for the poorest of the poor 
which category in rural areas would consist of a very large 
percentage of SC/ST landless families below the poverty 
line. The Seventh Plan Working Group on the Development 
of Scheduled Castes, therefore, suggested that while crea- 
ting durable assets for strengthening rural infrastructure, 
relevant works directly and exclusively benefiting the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should be taken up 
so as to ensure flow of benefits from rural infrastructure 
to these communities. The Working Group recommended that 
at least 50% of the outlays under the programme should 
be earmarked for the benefit of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in terms of value of assets created under 
the programme. According to the Union Department of Rural 
Development the provision of guarantee had not yet been 
fully implemented due to administrative complexities and 
financial implications. Employment under the programme 
was being created on work projects relevant to the 20-Point 
Programme and the Minimum Needs Programme. 


REVIEW OF THE EXISTING ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES 

16. A Committee was set up by the Union Department of 
Rural Development in March 1985 to review the existing 
administrative arrangements for rural development and pover- 
ty alleviation programmes and to recommend appropriate 
structural mechanisms. The Report of the Committee was 
submitted in December 1985. The important findings of 
the Committee are given below: 


(i) Tt was not advisable to limit the anti-poverty progra- 
mmes only to a few schemes but a total view of rural 
development should be taken encompassing all fields 
of economic activities handled by different organi- 
sations at the field level. 


(ii) Uniform patterns of programmes for the whole country 
were not advisable. On the other hand, local initia- 
tive must be encouraged and detailed strategy should 
be worked out by involving the local people and their 
representatives. 
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(iii) The Panchayati Raj bodies should be activised and 
elections to these bodies held regularly. 


(iv) The district is the proper unit for planning and 
development. The Zila Parishad should, therefore, 
become the principal body for management of all 
development programmes which could be handled at 
that level. 


(v) Instead of having too many officers dealing with 
development administration at the State level a 
senior officer of the level of Chief Secretary should 
be appointed as Development Commissioner who should 
be assisted by a number of Secretaries. 


(vi) At the district level there should be a District 
Development Commissioner who should be head of all 
development departments and should be assisted by, 
among others, a District Planning Officer, a District 
Finance and Accounts Officer and an officer dealing 
exclusively with anti-poverty programmes. 


(vii) The Collector should continue to function and be 
incharge of law and order, land revenue, registration, 
elections, etc. 


(viii)At the Block level there should be an Assistant 
Development Commissioner. 


(ix) The system of deputation from other departments to 
those dealing with anti-poverty programmes should 
be dispensed with. 


(x) The concept of & district budget enunciated recently 
should be brought into being 88 quickly as possible. 


(xi) The concept of a properly prepared district plan 
should be implemented. 


(xii) It is essential to encourage voluntary agencies so 
that & number of people could initiate innovative 
and experimental programmes of .rurai development. 


(xiii)The implementation of land reforms should be done 
with greater vigour so as to ensure that land goes 
to the tiller. 


(xiv) The development machinery at the district level and 
below should be totally restructured. The proposals 
for restructuring should be sanctioned by a Committee 
of Secretaries to the Government of India. The extra 
cost should be shared between the Government of India 
and the State Government in the ratio of 2:1. 


According to the Ministry of Planning the above- Report 
had been circulated for ascertaining the views of the State 
Governments/UT Administrations. 
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ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 
BY PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 

17. According to the credit policy of the Reserve Bank 
of India an increasing amount of credit should flow to 
the weaker sections of the society. The Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes form part of the weaker sections under 
the ‘priority sector’. The categories other than SGsand STs 
among the’ weaker sections are essentially based on economic 
considerations. Banks were advised to raise the proporation 
of their advances to priority sector to 40% of the total 
credit by March 1985. The advances to weaker sections 
were to reach a level of 25% of priority sector advances 
or 10% of the total credit. According to the information 
received from the Banking Division of the Ministry of Fina- 
nce the percentage of advances made by all the public sector 
banks to the priority sector had reached 42.92 by December 
1985 and 43.6% by December 1986, out of which 5% advances 
were made to Scheduled Caste beneficiaries and 1.5% to 
Scheduled Tribe beneficiaries during the former year and 
5.1% advances to the Scheduled Castes and 1.4% to the Sche- 
duled Tribes during the latter year. The year-wise amount 
of advances made to priority sector as well as the amount 
and percentage of advances made to SC/&T borrowers included 
in the weaker sections from 1979 to 1986 may be seen in 
the table below: 


Table 1 (No. of accounts in lakhs) 
Amount Rs. in crores 





Year ended Total priority Advances to SO/ST Percentage of Col.5 
sector advances to Col.3 
No.of Amunt No. of Amount 


December 1979 109.78 6011.48 . 15.90 250.03 A.2 
December 1981 155.30 18.2 27.44 486.12 2s 
December 1983 185.64 1404.57 39.41 H.Z 5.5 
December 1085 241.94 20647.81 56.81 1350.29 6.5 
December 1986 261.57 23810.91 64.54 154.23 5.5 
(provisioml) 


a -Γ”-"ΓΓ”-ἼΓ-ΓΓΓ-Γ-Γ-Γἆ-ἆ-ἆ-Γ-ἆ-ἆ-ἆ-ἆ-ΓΓΓΓΓΓΓΓΓΓ-- 


It would be seen from the above table that during the year 
ending December 1986 the total amount of advances made 
to SC/ST persons constituted 6.5% of the total amount of 
advances made under priority sector. According to the 
guidelines issued by the RBI 25% of the total priority 
sector lending should go to the weaker sections including 
SCs and STs. Assuming that SC/ST persons constitute about 
50% of the weaker sections, at least 12.5% of the total 
priority sector lending should go to SCs and STs. Thus 
SCs and STs got only about half of their due share out 
of the total priority sector lending. A lot of leeway is 
still required to be made up to reach the 'target' of 12.52 
of the total priority sector lending to be made to SCs 


and STs. 
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Advances made under differential rate of interest scheme 

18. The scheme was introduced by the Government of India 
basically to cater to the credit requirements of the weakest 
among the weak and assist them in the efforts to better 
their economic conditions by small productive endeavours. 
The rate of interest prescribed under the scheme was 4%. 
According to the guidelines the banks had to advance under 
the scheme a minimum of 1% of their aggregated advances 
as at the end of the previous year. In order to ensure 
that the weaker sections in the rural areas derived maximum 
benefit under the scheme and bulk of the advances were 
not preempted by urban/metropolitan areas, the banks opera- 
ting the scheme were to see that not less than two-thirds 
of their advances under the scheme were routed through 
their rural and semi-urban branches. With a view to ensu- 
ring that persons belonging to SC/ST communities got their 
due share of benefits under the scheme, banks had to ensure 
that 40% of the DRI advances were made to SC/ST benefi- 
ciaries. 


19. According to the guidelines issued by the Reserve 
Bank of India in September 1986 the ceiling of family income 
of borrowers under the DRI scheme was revised from Rs.2,000 
per annum in rural areas and Rs.3,000 per annum in urban 
and semi-urban areas to Rs.6,400 and Rs.7,200 respectively. 
It was also indicated that the DRI scheme, the IRDP and 
the Self-Employment Programme for Urban Poor (SEPUP) would 
be mutually exclusive. The benefit under the DRI scheme 
would be available only to borrowers within the prescribed 
eligibility criteria who were not assisted under any of 
the subsidy-linked schemes of Central/State Governments 
and State-owned Corporations. The year-wise amount of 
DRI advances, the percentage of such advances to the total 
advances at the end of the previous year, the total amount 
of DRI advances to SCs and STs and the percentage of such 
advances to total DRI advances made by all public sector 
banks from the year ending December 1983 to the year ending 
December 1986 may be seen in the table below: 


Tabl 
Sabie 2 (No.of accounts inlats) 


PrountRs. in crores) 





Year ended Total IRI Zage of URI advances IRI advances to Ange of IRI 
advances to total advances SC/ST advances to SC/ST 
as at the erd of pm- to total IRI 
No.of | Amxmt evicus year No. of Amunt = advances 
accounts outsta- accounts  outsta- 
ri 
1 2 3 4 5 7 
_ eee 
December 1983 37.44, 367.9 1.1 18.54 184.32 50.1 
December 1984 42.72 441.38 Tel 21.28 224.8, 50.9 
December 1985 43.18 462.70 1.1 21.62 256.77 51.2 
December 1986 47.97 560.83 1.2 23,11 282.01 50.3 
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Bank-wise progress of advances made by all public sector 
banks under priority sector lending (non-DRI) to SC/ST 
persons for the half year ending December 1985 may be seen 
in Statement No.1 of Annexure II. Similar information 
in respect of advances under the DRI scheme to SC/ST persons 
may be seen in Statement No.2 of Annexure II and information 
for the half year ending December 1986 in Statement Nos.1 
and 2 of Annexure III. 


20-POINT OGRAMME 

20. The O-Point Programme which was introduced by the 
Central Government in 1975 was revitalised when the new 
20-Point Economic Programme was announced by the then Prime 
Minister on 14-1-1982. Point 7 thereof was stipulated 
to accelerate programmes for the development of the Schedul- 
ed Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In 1986 a revised 20-Point 
Programme was announced which became effective from 1-4-1987. 
Point 11 of the revised Programme provides for justice 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It envisages 
achievement of the following goals: 


(aR) to ensure compliance with the Constitutional provi- 
sions and laws for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes; 


(b) to ensure possession of lands allotted to the Schedu- 
led Castes and Scheduled Tribes; 


(c) to revitalise the land allotment programme; 


(d) to organise and assist special coaching programmes 
to improve educational standards; 


(e) to eradicate scavenging and undertake special progra- 
mmes for rehabilitation of Safai Karmacharis; 


(f) to provide better direction and adequate funds for 
the Special Component Plans; 


(g) to pursue programmes for fuller integration of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes with the rest 
of the society; 


(h) to ensure rehabilitation of tribals displaced from 
their habitats. 


21. In addition to Point 11 the following Points also 
provide for special attention to the development of the 
Seheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes: 


(a) Point 7 (3) - to pay special attention to water supply 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes; 


(b) Peint 14(3)- to pay special emphasis on construction 
of houses for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes; 


(c) Point 16(2)- to protect the traditional rights of 
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tribal population and local communities 
of access to firewood and forest 
produce. ` 


22. There are some other Points in this Programme which 
do not make a special mention of the development of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes but which are of 
indirect significance to these communities because & sizable 
number of families belonging to these communities derive 
benefits from these programmes. These Points are: 


Point 1 (i) - to ensure that poverty alleviation programmes 
reach all the poor in every village; 


Point 1(iv) - to promote handlooms, handicrafts, village 
and small industries and improve skills for 
self-employment; 

Point 5 (i) - to complete compilation of land records; 


Point 5(iii)- to distribute surplus land to the landless; 


Point 6 (i) - to  enforée minimum wages for unorganised 
labour in agriculture and industry; 


Point 6(ii) - to fully implement laws abolishing bonded 
labour; 


Point 10(i) 


to  universalise elementary education with 
special emphasis on girls! education; 


Point -12(i) - to raise the status of women; 


Point 15(ii)- to provide basic facilities in existing slum 
areas; 


Point 18(i) - to bring essential consumption goods within 
easy reach of the poor; 


Point 19(i) - to expand the supply of electricity for 
productive use in the villages. 


23. While general monitoring of the 20-Point Programme 
at the Centre is done by tne Planning Commission, the Minis- 
try of Welfsre monitors the progress of various programmes 
for the development of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes included in the 20-Point Programme. Monthly/quarter- 
ly reviews are prepared by the Ministry of Welfare and 
sent to the Ministry “of Programme implementation and the 
Prime Minister's Office. During 1986-87, according to 
these progress reports, 11.22 lakh and 5.79 lakh Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe families were assisted upto 'ovem- 
ber and December 1986 respectively. The target for the 
year was 19.22 lakh and 8.35 lakh SC and ST families respec- 
tively. 


MINTMUM NEEDS PROGRAMME 
Z4. The Minimum Needs Programme was started in the first 
year of the Fifth Five Year Plan with a view to establish- 
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ing a network of basic services and facilities of social 
consumption in all the areas within a specified time-frame. 
It is designed to assist in raising living standards and 
in reducing regional disparities in development. The basic 
needs of the people identified for this programme are (i) El- 
ementary * Education, (ii) Adult Education, (iii) Rural 
Health, (iv) Rural Water Supply, (v) Rural Roads, (vi)Ru- 
ral Electrification, (vii) Rural Housing, (viii) Environm- 
ental Improvement of Urban Slums and (ix) Nutrition. An 
outlay of Rs.5,807-crores was made in the Sixth Plan for 
this programme, out of which an amount of Rs.4,924 crores 
was allocated to the State Sector and Rs.883 erores to 


the Central Sector. Against the above outlay an estimated 
expenditure of Rs.6547.05 crores was incurred during the 
Plan period, out of which an amount of Rs.5265.33 crores 


was in the State Sector and Rs.1281.72 crores in the Central 
Sector. 


25. During the Seventh Five Year Plan it is envisaged 
to integrate the programme with other rural development 
and anti-poverty programmes in order to create necessary 
linkages in the delivery services. The MNP consists of 
two distinet sets of activities, viz., (i) Human Resources 
Development activities which cover elementary and adult 
. education, health, drinking water supply, nutrition and 
rural housing and (ii) activities relating to area develop- 
ment like rural roads and village electrification. The 
various components of the MNP are aimed at enhancing the 
impact of both beneficiary oriented and area development 
programmes of rural development. While the MNP increases 
productive capacity of the people as a whole by indirect 
impact, the rural development programmes improve the econo- 
mic condition of the individual with a direct and persona- 
lised approach. Thus the two sets of programmes are mutua- 
ily supportive. It was also proposed to add some new compo- 
nents like domestic cooking, energy, publie distribution 
and rural sanitation to the programme during the Seventh 
Plan. An outlay of Rs.10081.72 crores was made under the 
programme for the Seventh Plan Period. 


26. Being the most deprived sections of the rural pop- 
lation it is expected that SCs and STs will derive consi- 
derable benefits from the various components of the MNP. 
For example, for providing sources of drinking water each 
Scheduled Caste locality which does not have a satisfactory 
source of drinking water is to be treated as a 'problem 
village' and tackled on priority basis. In the case of 
tribal areas it is envisaged to provide at ieast one source 
of potable drinking water within a distance of about one 
Km. from each hamlet. For electrification wHerever street 
lighting has not been extended to the Scheduled Caste local- 
ities in the electrified villages, it is to be done on 
priority basis. All areas included in the Tribal SubPlans 
and all North-Eastern Hill States/Union Territories, viz., 
Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Sikkim, Tripura, Aruna- 
chai Pradesh and Mizoram are also to be treated as priority 
areas for rural electrification under the MNP. The rural 
roads component of the MNP is to pay particular attention 
to hilly, tribal and desert areas. The norms for these 
areas will be liberalised as follows: 
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(i1): Hill areas- 


(a) 100% linkage during 10 years! time-frame to vill- 
ages with population over 500, 


(b) 50% linkage during 10 years' time-frame to villages 
with population between 200 and 500. 


(11) Tribal, coastal and desert areas- 


(a) 100% linkage during 10 years' time-frame to vill- 
ages with population over 1000, 


(b) 50% linkage during 10 years! time-frame to villa- 
ges with population between 500 and 1,000. 


It is surprising that the unit for this programme in tribal 
areas is a village. Since the habitations in tribal areas 
are small the unit for this purpose has been taken as a 
cluster of villages and not a village since the Fifth Five 


Year Plan. It is suggested that in the guidelines the 
word 'villages' should be replaced by the term ‘cluster 
of villages' particularly in the context of tribal areas. 
Outlays under the NREP and RLEGP will also be used as supp- 
lementary funds for construction of rural roads under the 
MNP. The objectives and targets to-be achieved by the 


end of the Seventh Plan under various programmes included 
in the MNP are given at Annexure IV. 
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ANNEXURE 1 
Statemertt No. 1 


Statement showing progress vis-a-vis target during Sixth Five Yeer 
Plan (1980-85) under Integrated Rural Development Programe (IRIP) 


Name of State/UT No. of distri- No.of No, of beneficiaries "age af Col.6 to (01.5 


S.No. 
cts Hocks “Target hivat 

— M ————————M— nT —o—- 
1 2 3 ¿ 5 7 
1. ‘Andhra. Pradesh 22 33 σπα) 1212699 123.85 
2, Assam 16 14, ¿xm 306641 76,28 
3. Βατ 38 587 — 1761000 1923135 109.21 
4. —— Gajarat 19 218 654,000 751437 114.90 
5. Hyaa 12 93 2084 ¿8122 1.45 
6. Himchel Pradesh 12 6 207000 215200 103.96 
7. Jemma & Kashmir 14 113 Z X00 174004 64.30 
8. FKemtsaka 19 175 555000 "15101 128,85 
9, Kerala 13 151 440 59992 120.34, 
10. Madhya Pradesh 45 4D — 137530 14259: 109.69 
fi. — MWherashtra 2 296 888000 2515 108.39 
12. Μπάρι 6 26 7200 31149 44437 
13. Meghalaya 5 3 "FRO 23845 30.11 
14. Negaland 1 21 63000 LBB 716.02 
15. Crisa 13 314 942000 921761 97.85 
16. Punjab 12 118 352200 ΡΕ 112.37 
17. Rajasthan 2 236 700800 710076 101.32 
18. Sikkim 1 4 12000 9961 83.01 
19. "mil Neu 5 38 11100 1396016 123.43 
20. Tripra 3 17 51000 p δὶ 109.79 
21. Uttar Pradesh 57 887 2641200 URAI 129.95 
22. West Bengal 15 335 — 10% 717351 7.38 
2, AEN Islands 2 5 9660 863 8.94 
24, ΠΟ] Predesh 11 4 104400 4378 42.12 
25. Chandigarh 1 1 2405 1206 8.73 
25. D&N Heli 1 1 3000 1666 55.53 
σι. Delhi 1 5 15000 16845 112.20 
28. Ca, Daen & Diu 1 12 35200 3070 87.30 
29. Lakshadweep 1 5 10800 1510 13.98 
3. Mizoram 3 20 60000 12468 20.80 
31. PFriicherry 1 4 12000 16845 140.37 

Total 416 ΠΣ 15075 16562727 109.68 
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Firencial outlay/expentiture (Cols. | to 12) (Rs, in lakhs) 
S.No. No. of SC/  Zage of > Total Utilisation "age of utili- Tem Credit 
ST covered  Col.8 to aloa- sation to mobilised 
Cal.6 tion allocation | 
1 8 9 10 11 12 13 
1. 619951 51.09 11436... 1522.9 116.49 UFP h, 
2, 95027 30.99 40.00 420.28 89.98 6117.85 
3. 2160 37.2 255.0 1708.81 83,12 30012.40 
4. RD 24495 7630.00 "469.55 T79) 1200414. 
5. 1ΧΡΠ 26,38 3141.00 3353.80 106.77 ¿829.9 
6. 121240 50.33 2415.00 2318.57 96,01 2861.92 
7. 20388 11,72 3233.00 2005.35 G2.03 RR ehl 
8. 172 24,82 6125,00 7902.67 129.35 14935.81 
9. 157877 gom 5152.00 5176.89 100.48 11489. 
10 ἔν, 46.16 1686.00 15125.49 Wed 33879.29 
1. X862 22.07 10250400 — 1045.87 100.83 2259.00 
12. 2272 2B 910.00 406.27, 4.6, 22.38 
13, 17250 7243, 936.00 261.41 27.58 - 
14. 41893 100.00 735.0 &4.00 84.90 - 
15. Z“ 4A. 51 10990.00 8751.86 "3.63 12952.0/, 
16. 202149 51,08 4111.00 4591.38 111.68 "7339.97 
T7. 3953808 55, 74 8184.00 IR. Y, 109.76 13305. 74. 
18, 2555 25,65 140.00 101.90 RB 111.11 
19. LEB 33.15 111 RR 110.98 25721.46 
20. 25057 47,80 595,00 658.01 110.59 1179.90 
21. 12794 27.04, 3096.00 717.46 99.18 7249.22 
22. EB 36.63 11725.00 5393.45 46.00 8818.91 
22. 58 6.72 175.00 10.49 5,90 14.28 
24. LIB 100.00 1680.00 761.67 45.34, 5 
25, R 2.65 35.00 2.97 8.49 » 
26. 1520 91.24 35.00 28.9, 82.68 26.33 
27, 4824 28.70 175.00 2.0 115.43 105.65 
28, 2633 8.57 420.00 415.45 BR 591.85 
29. 1510 100.00 175.00 99.85 51.06 " 
30. 12493 100.00 70.00 410.15 58.59 6.80 
31. LT 28.23 140.00 138.60 99.00 232.6, 
64623419 3. 176681.00  166116.28 o4. 02 210161.85 
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ANNEXURE I 
Statement No.2 


Physical and finemcial progress under TRIP during 1995-86 








Ë= Physical progress (Cols.3 to 17) As αι 28-7-1566 
(in numbers) 
S.No. Name of State/UT i Achievement 
Cid New Total did New Total 
femilies families families _ families 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 a 
1. Andhra Pradesh 454000 90000 144000 17449 1596 180115 
2. Assum 12000 AROOO 61000 τὴ]. 51843 21842 
3. Bihar 190000 | 210000 31000 | 118722 3029414 421135 
4. Gujarat 55000 39000 Sp 2810 71465 101275 
5. Haryana 8000 20000 28000 &T27 A39 48496 
6. Himachal Predech 2000 11000 31000 22656 10918 33574, 
7. Jem & Kastmir 18000 15000 33000 Combined 41329 
8. Karnataka 42000 63000 105000 53006 95788 1487. 
9. Kerala 53000 33000 856000 39272 32104 "1376 
10. Medhya Pradesh GOO 12 222000 680936 181555 24951 
11. Mebherashtra 50000 100000 150000 36549 153625 19017, 
12. Manipur 2000 4000 έχω 1268 6219 7487 
13. Meghalaya 3000 5000 S000 nil 7129 7129 
14. Nagaland 1500 4000 5500 ALL 7081 7525 
15. Orissa 294M) ΒΡΩ 1144 8536 164201 173427 
16. Punjab 25000 14000 39000 25016 39596 64612 
17. Rajasthan 39000 44000 83000 123254 128139 14050; 
18. Sikkim 87 "KO 8⁄7 589 1596 2185 
19. Tamil Nedu 118000 E8000 1892 | 3127€6 &2030 ZOIERO 
20. Tripura sO 5000 10000 1044 13104 12148 
21. Uttar Pradesh 31000 23300 ΓΟ 315831 264921 580802 
22. West Bengal 100000 90000 190000 RUA 254311 287052 
23. A&N Islands 237 500 737 Combined 742 
24. Arumchal Pradesh 5500 ao 750 5057 6301 11358 
25, Chandigarh 100 nil 100 combined 116 
26. D&N Haveli 200 400 {Ὁ 231 46 677 
27. Delhi 743 550 1293 X, 1882 2146 
23, Coa, mmm & Diu ΧΟ 1000 4000 3853 3199 "52 
20. Lakshadweep 200 400 298 100 456. 554 
30. Mizaram 658 R242 3200 Combined 223 
31. Pondicherry 1320 882 2 Combined 312 

Total 14945 τω λίπ - αγορι 
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S.No. — Zage of families to Νο, of SO Xege of No, of ST Sage of No.of w 
families cale12 to femilies  Col.i4 to headed hus- 
Old New ‘Total Col.8 1.8 halds 
9 10 TI 12 13 14 15 1 

1. R 181 1508 M5 43.83 19729 10.05 2238 
2. 0 108 8.99 4181 8.06 12852 2419 4524, 
3. 19 144 136.856 114161 27.11 51737 12.29 23XP 
he 5, 183 107.74, 1282 1269 2511 24.80 12176 
5, “Ὁ 219 13.200 199 37.11 Nil 0.0 8180 
6 113 9 108.30 181% 5.2 ZEB 8.03 KEL, 
7 Combined 14.23 LW 10.40 Nil 0.0 À 
8. 1% 12 141.70 289 287 31 2,51 19136 
9. 74 97 8.00 62 31.76 2182 3.00 1978 
10, %4 140 112.43 — 57266 2% NZI 2B. 54, 10241 
11. 7 154 12.78 43025 22,62 30310 15.9 31475 
12. 63 155 124.78 209 2.79 538 71.43 1945 
13. 0 19 89.11 2 0.03 3 98.79 2457 
14. 3) 17 13.8» Nil 0.0 "7525 — 100.00 128 
15. 29 194 151.00 ΠΠ 21.68 M22 25.67 6313 
16. 10 253 1666; x39 50,11 Nil -- 6505 
17. R 291 169.28 — 58b 41.€0 21921 15.60 7η, 
18. 67 210 257.97 129 5.90 5B 25.22 190 
19. 18 "D 112.74, 93713 4.69 3m 1.56 ERBI, 
>. 21 Χο 141.48 176 12.27 5617 39.70 460 
21. 102 114 106.96 AE 45.91 2520 0.43 21079 
22. 3 233 151.08 SBN 28.17 14719 512; 3053 
23. Combined 100.68 Nil — 55 7.41 60 
2h. ge 315 151.44 Nl — 875» 71.43 2563 
. 25. Combined 116.00 29 2.00 Nl -- 16 
26. 116 112 112.83 55 8.12 59 SR 6 
27. 36 UR 165.97 4D 2% Nl — 107 
28. 18 320 176.30 235 3.33 61 0.86 3266 
29. 5 1. RB Nl — 4 10.0 22 
>. Combined 67.2 Nil — 240 93,78 4 
31. Conbiined 142.69 850 27.05 Nil - 39 
123.88 ορ 31.95 356 1.28 WP 


(Cord, ) 
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B-Financial autlay/expenditure (Cols.18 to 29) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 





S.No. Zage P ‘Total Utilisation  Zage of Central Central age of Col.22 
` Col.16 to allo Col.19 to share release to Col.21 
Col.8 cation Co1.18 
1 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
1. 12.58. 2€€6.33 3103.28 116.61 1333.16 1333.19 100.00 
2. 8.73 137.20 1244.01 90.33 688.60 467.42 67.88 
3. 5.53 5248.41 — 4954.45 94.40 2624.20 2477.45 WAI 
i: 12.0 159710 1511.06 —— 94.61 7B.55 «δ.σ — 105.94 
5. 16.87 44.25 ay. 182.33 220.62 372.00 168.62 
6. 10.91 310.09 562.02 177.71 155.32 215.44, 138.71 
7 1.58 59.77 599.80 109.10 214.59 26.29 104.15 
8. 12.86 1726.56 2043.07 118,33 863.28 863.28 100.00 
9. 27.71 1.2 «2.66 "73.2 670.6 άρ.α, 99.89 
10. 438 39.82 3688.51 98.02 1881.40 1882,38 100.05 
11. 16.55 37.85 3339.00 109.10 1528.93 1526.12 99.82 
12. 25.98 196.41 135.21 106.96 63.21 77.60 122.77 
13. 324.46 170.99 177.9% . 104.10 85.46 48.72 57.01 
14. 1.70 100.29 ΑΒ. «απο 50.14 &,.00 167.53 
15. 3.8, 29.40 2245.60 89.95 1248.20 108.11 87.98 
16. 10.07 531.06 872.18. 164.23 265.53 457.19 172.18 
17. 5.05 1587.63 193,70 121.87 TB. 868.91 109.46 
18. 8.70 20.07 27.38 13642 10.04 13.02 129.68 
19. 29.70 2776.85 2985.8) 107.53 1388.43 1512.08 108.91 
20. 3.25 165.76 2%.87 142.9 82.88 82.88 100.00 
21. 33 6225 "7814.29 114.46 3413.€2 3440.51 100.79 
p 10.47. 2303.28 4107.11 10.68 1701 G4 1500.29 88.17 
23. 8.08 22.32 12.70 56.90 22,32 24.00 107.53 
22. 22.56 214.26 19.41 91.20 214.26 187.82 87.66 
25e 13. 44b NA. Ν.Α. 4.46 = EN 
26. 34.86 LA 7.16 159.82 4.46 8.00 19.37 
27. 4,98 22.32 P.B T6423 22.0 39.44 176.71 
28. 6.21 53.56 86.61 161.71 53.56 96.00 10.24 
29. 47.29 22.32 33.13 148.42 22,32 40.00 179.21 
30. 15.52 89.28 127.06 142.31 80.298 160.00 179.21 
31. 12.32 17.86 MR 210.32 17.86 32.00 179.17 
959 4006.00 44110.38 108.28 205342 270.0, 100.57 
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(Rs. in lakhs) 











S.No. Credit Achievement Zage of Col.27  Subsidy-credit 
target Coop. Comercial Total to 001.24 ratio 
Banks Banks 
1 24, 25 26 27 28 29 
1. 4266.13 427.07 430.64 4767.71 111.76 1:2.26 
2. 2203.52 98.41 1X9.3 — 1497217 67.%, 1:1.68 
3. 8397.45 548.26 9182.21 9730.47 115.87 1:2.21 
he 2555.36 189.15 1870.60 4059.75 80.61 131.89 
5. 706.00 57.21 1351.90 — 1409.11 199.50 1:2.20 
6. 497.00 1.31 662.16 63.47 133.49 121.55 
fe 879.63 140.10 549.68 689.78 78.42 151.51 
8. ZH2L9 258.91 365.70 374.0 134.83 1:2.27 
9. 2146.11 229.13 1448.10 1677.23 78.15 1:2.16 
10. 6020.51 TTA. 5875. 74 7100.01* 117.93 122.50 
11. 4838.56 1193.22 4864.87 6058.09 123.82 1:2.16 
12. 20.25 1.48 28.58 30.06 14.86 110.28 
13. 273047 Nil Nil Nil — — 
14. 160.46 0.20 Nil 0.20 0.12 1:0.001 
15. 3994.24, 643.03 2254.58 2897.61 72.5, 1:1.61 
16. 849.69 4.72 1608.66 1703.36 200.47 = 12.31 
Ts 2540.21 599.15 2X4A.4B 203.63 115.88 1:1.9Ρ 
18. 32.11 Nil 40.99 40.99 127.65 1:2.€2 
19. 4442.96 1472.08 3751.88 5222.06 117.58 1:2.12 
20. 25.21 47.86 514.86 569.72 212.18 1:2. 72 
21. 10923.60 27.27 11617.40 14319.67 131.09 112.10 
22. 5445.25 165.04 5356.70 | 553.7 101.59 111.82 
23. 35.71 2.0/0 13.20 15.24 42.68 1:1.20 
J URR 1.70 1.00 2.70 0.79 1:0.02 
25. A Nil 3.48 3.48 18.74, — 
26. ΠΠ Nil 12.% 12.94 180.47 1:2.11 
27. 35.7! Nil DO DO 196.28 1:3.08 
28. 85.70 1.36 170.64 172.00 200.70 123.50 
29. 35.71 Nil 28.65 28.65 80.23 111914 
30. 142.85 Nil Nil Nil à "- 
31. 28.58 Nil 78.64 78.6, 275.16 1:2.92 
65177.60 9561.62 62978.55 . '73015.17 112.02 1:22.05 


“Break-up will not tally with the total as information for Cooperative 
ani Comercial Banks is for different months. 


“Figure relates to January 1986. 


(Contd. ) 
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C - Net per capita investment (Cols.30 to 36) (Amount. in Rs.) 
SN. Cid families ^ iw fms Ferca 
Fer capita Fer capita Fer capita Fer capita Per capita Per capita investment: 
i credit investment i credit "investment (combined 

1 > 31 R 33 34 35 36 
Ὁ-----υ --- O . .  σὌδ CREE ^ AND REA 
1. Combine — 3817 

2. Combined 4612 

3. 1044 2297 2241 1047 2316 3363 3257 

2 937 1561 2498 1137 2231 3368 3111 

5. 1112 2961 4073 134 2900 424, 422] 

6. 1199 1875 3074, 1438 2186 2624 2253 

7. Combined 27D 

8. 1079 2458 3537 1113 2528 32641 x, 

9. Combined 3426 
10. 1052 2267 2419 1172 2508 370 NA 

11 1116 2600 3716 1556 3225 4881 LEST 
12. Conibined 1818 
13, Nil Nil Nil 2225 Nil 2235 2206 
D. 2236 Nil 2236 239 Nl 23D 2565 

15. 85ο 1563 2445 1043 1676 2719 2706 

16. 795 2286 181 1359 2857 4216 3777 

17. Combined 3190 

18. 671 1885 2556 732 1873 2605 2591 

19. 858 18% 2750 1600 3363 4963 3664 
20. Conibined he 
21. 1005 2086 39 3 298 LR 3⁄8 
22 Combined 3086 
23. N.A N.A N.A. Ν.Α. Ν.Α. Ν.Α. Ν.Α 

24. 1236 8 1234 1361 37 1398 1329 

25; Ν.Λ. N.A N.A. N.A. Ν.Α N.A. N.A. 

26. 801 1714 2515 %0 2013 2973 2817 

27. 1, 4337 571 1015 3116 4131 4358 

28. Combined 3135 

eJ. 2960 3550 6510 4905 5229 10427 9726 
32. Combined 3368 

31 Combined 3360 
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ANNEXURE I 
Statement No.3 


Physical and financial progress under IRDP during 1986-87 





(As m 21-27-1987) 
A ~ Physical progress (Cols.3 to 17) (in numbers) 
Fhysical target Achievement, 
S.No. Name of State/ Old New Total Old New Total 
UT families families families families 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Andhra Pradesh 15500 86500 241500 4/951 251555 2504 
2. Arunachal Pradesh 3900 12700 16600 7055 6647 134 
3. Assam 40000 30500 {8244 3543 ew E2019 
4. Biber 274000 18600  ¿@m 199804 — 341351 535155 
5. Gujarat 86000 36500 122500 58447 89080 147527 
6. Haryana 3600 π᾿ 54000 Wal, 576 50/20 
7. Himachal Pradesh 23000 8100 31100 25117 11828 26955 
B. Jamu & Kasmir — 18X0 ——— 20500 38500 go 2508 26718 
9. Karrataka ΒΙΟ 5850 145500 S ΘᾺ 145275 
10. Kerala 900 3550 128500 PRL 505 14339 


13. Manipur 4000 4800 8800 z709 10004 13673 
14. Meghalaya 2000 6800 8800 2717 9253 11970 
15. Mizoram 1500 10600 12100 CRY 1654, QoS 
16. Nagaland TO 6500 13500 336 ae 4318 
17. Orissa 124000 T1000 — 2340 T4583 1332, 207872 
18. Pmjab — — ZO — 44500 91500 51645 80 99935 
19. Rajasthan 87000 68900 155900 15554 148918 164472 
20. Sikkim 1240 4060 2300 ax 1922 2728 
21. Tamil Nachi 151000 95500 2, 154489 104334 258823 
22. Tripra €000 αι 15000 Lh Rh, 11355 159 
23. Uttar Pradesh 39Ο BAN 632000 ΛΑΡΙ, 257550 GO, 
24. West Bengal 53000 131500 189500 TORS 172996 243221 
25. A&N Islanis 100 1700 1800 1945 358 2308 
26. Chantigarh 100 2400 2500 17 103 120 
27. D&N Haveli 100 500 1000 366 N4 1080 
28. Delhi 2200 2500 D100 = 4280 4380 
29. Goa, Damen & Diu 31.) E200 ' 9300 3414 5570 9050 
30. Iakshadweep Ἢ 100 1200 1300 NR NR A 
31. Pondicherry 1900 2100 4000 1910 3⁄5 5675 


All India AD — 1460000 3 1546199 2200996 3747259 (Contd. ) 


Aw me 2. 
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S.No. žage of families to target No. of S.C. Zag to total 

Qld families New families Total families families 
1 9 10 11 12 13 I 

ly 35.45 233.52 106.40 105764, 41.16 
2. 180.90 52.31 82.54, - 0.00 
3. 8.86 211.40 96.48 5353 7.87 
Js 1.73 183.52 116.34 143771 26.87 
5, 67.96 244.05 120.43 18511 12.55 
6. 40.68 198.76 93.37 18706 37.10 
7 109.20 146.15 118.83 18661 50.50 
8. 4.83 126.09 69.40 1982 7.42 
9, 80.81 128.15 99.85 35811 24.65 
10. 100.03 141.90 111.59 42177 29.41 
11. 4.79 196.55 108.53 80919 22.26 
12. 90.62 129.37 109.24 59964, 24.76 
13. 69.23 227.17 155.00 48 0.36 
14. 135.85 136.07 136.02 5 0.00 
15. 452.27 15.60 @.7, - 0.00 
16. 4.80 61.26 31.99 - 0.00 
17. 60.15 121.17 88.83 47631 22.91 
18. 109.88 108.52 109.22 53035 53.07 
19. 17.88 216.14 105.50 55623 33.82 
20. 65.00 181.32 73.73 12 4.84, 
21. 102.31 109.25 105.00 113803 43.97 
22. 73.73 126.17 105.19 2017 12.78 
23. 102.50 110.52 105.45 318621 47.81 
Zhe 12.28 131.56 128.72 775176 30.8 
25. 1945.00 21.06 127.94, - 0.00 
26. 17.0 4.29 4.80 31 25.83 
27. 366.00 79.33 108.00 45 4.17 
28. = 151.03 85.88 996 22.7, 
29. 112.06 82.94, 97.31 438 LB 
30. NR NR 34.15 - 0.00 
31. 100.53 179.29 141.88 1596 28.12 
All mia 7.9 150.73 107.06 1193811 RR 














S.No. No. of S.T. Jaze to total No. of won bene- “age to total 
επ dc o font 
1 1 15 1 17 

1. 2852 11.00 4261 16.59 
2. 132 100.00 2X9 20.16 
3. 15883 23.35 778 11.46 
he 70328 14.82 53418 9.98 
5. 35490 24.06 30166 20.45 
6. - 0.00 14996 29.74, 
7. 4065 11.00 526 14.68 
8. - 0.00 1254 4.69 
9, 4057 2.2 2437 16.82 
10. 4210 2.94 Age 31.37 
11. 108717 29.90 26595 7.31 
12. 37620 15.80 4297 19.44 
13. 93% 68.57 302 22.18 
14. 11738 98.06 486 24410 
15 8438 100.00 1742 20.6, 
16. 4318 100.00 430 9.96 
17. 53320 25,65 7X! 7.23 
18. š 0.00 14039 14.05 
19. 30605 18.62 9138 5,56 
20. αρ 33.32 A 1543 
21. 6110 2.36 ARI 33.58 
2. $87 36.0, 614 3.9 
23. 2203 0.33 6813 13.03 
24. 14283 5.86 30115 16.04, 
25. 358 15.54 286 12.42 
26. - 0.00 R 26.67 
27. 1004, 92.96 314 29.07 
28. - 0.00 523 1.9, 
29. Ὁ 0.59 28, 31.43 
32. Lhd, 100.00 518 11.49 
31. Ί 0.02 873 15.38 
Al India ABO 12.82 567050 15.13 
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B - Financial progress (Cols.18 to 29) (Rs. in lakhs) 

S.No.  Totalallo- — Utilisation Zage to Central Central Zage to central 

cation allocatioi share relense share 
1 18 19 20 21 22 23 

1. 379-7! 4741.60 126.95 189.8) 189.72 99.99 
2. 3687.15 295.95 80.61 367.15 243.52 66.33 
3. 1256.50 190: .34, 151.31 628.30 628.30 100.00 
δ; "097-72. "683.99 108.26 3548.8 3382.51 95.31 
5. 1979.67 2324.35 117.41 989.8, 989.74, 99.99 
6. 621.18 893.43 129.26 345.59 445.59 128.94, 
7. 437.76 682.8] 155.98 218.88 218.88 100.00 
8. "09.03 558.95 9.62 351.02 228.19 99.19 
9. 2173.82 2424.80 111.55 1086.91 1086.90 100.00 
10. 1477.97 2382.07 161.17 738.98 1043.98 141.27 
11. 5073.61 5515.73 108.31 2536, 9 2536, P9 100.00 
12. X9o.47 . MRP 113.34, 1849.73 1732.75 93.68 
13. 154.83 284.51 183.76 TA) ΠΟ 54] 100.00 
14. 208.17 435.08 209.00 104.08 81.55 78.35 
15. 180.68 300.79 166.48 180.68 284.68 157.56 
16. 263.27 145.20 oun 131.64 126.00 95.72 
17. 2972.0, 2819.17 94.86 1486.0? 1237.73 83.29 
18. 55.36 1410-48 177.31, 397.68 512.49 204.31 
19. 25220. 54 2425. Q 96.51 1261.77 1185.63 93.97 
20. 86.13 33.39 38.77 43.06 21.05 48.89 
21. 373.53 4322.20 113.94 1896.76 2097.56 110.59 
22. 146.75 372.11 253.57 73.38 142.75 194.54 
22. 100€9.66 11138.60 111.06 5014.83 5014.83 100.00 
24. 4001.01 365.49 91.96 ΄ 200.51 1935.15 96.37 
. 25. 45.15 49.91 110.54 45.15 45.15 100.00 
26. 60.73 1.85 3.05 60.73 = 0.00 
27. 22.79 19.19 80.66 23.79 23.9 100.00 
2B. 100.58 86.19 85.60 100.58 100.58 100.00 
29. 193.36 120.35 62.20 193.36 166.25 85.98 
30. 30.49 9.278 30.40 30.49 11.09 36.37 
31. "16.75 70.65 92.05 76.75 776.75 100.00 
54382. 56 61337.93 112.79 27D0.G 267.47 100.85 


(Contd.) 
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(Rs. in lakhs) 


Jage of 1.27 Subsidy-credit 


S.No. Credit target 
“Coop. me Total to Col.2À ratio 





Banks Banks 

1 24 25 26 27 28 29 
1. 5X3.60 856.93 @.87 708.80 118.64 111978 
2 587.44. 0.9 15.2 16.38 2.0 111.67 
3. 2010.54 11027 2427.61 2537.88 126.23 121.72 
Li 11256.25 625.67 1352.2 14208.59 125.12 1:2.08 
5, 3167.47 2786 2938.6 3216.46 101.55 1:1.87 
6, 1105.89 20.33 1473.84 1494.17 135.11 1:2.08 
"s "DO. 42 1.81 808.13 809.91, 115.64 1:1.57 
8. 1123.25 128.99 650.21 "7039.20 69.37 :1.94 
9, 2478.11 ZOD MY, 4190.94. 120.49 1:2,31 
10. 2364.75 A.B 397.62 4189.60 177.17 1:2.08 
11. 8117.78 1629.77 10012.19 11641.96 143.41 112.55 
12, 5919.15 1206.87 6075.40 7282.27 123.03 1:2,09 
13. 247-3 - 06.52 06.52 38.96 1:0.40 

14. 333.07 - ~ - ~ - 

15 289.09 - - - - - 
16. 421.22 11.82 47.93 59.75 14.18 120.51 
17. 4755.26 520,05 2227.00 3747.95 78.82 1:31.70 
18. 1272.58 9.7 2b.45 2982 Q 234.64, 122.39 
19. 47.66 690.77 2824.10 2474.87 86.06 121.72 
2. 137.81 - 65.59 65.59 27.59 1:2.69 
21. 6069.65 272.9, 5342.52 7415.40 122.17 1:2.04 
22. 234,.80 87.73 568.06 55.79 22.30 1:2.01 
23. 1&X7.46 — 299.17 1553.14 18535.31 115.50 1:1.99 
24. 01.62 179.27 63.95 6384.22 9.73 131.87 
25. T2424 23.53 50.80 74.23 102.89 1:21.54 
26. g7.17 _ 486 4.86 5.00 112.81 
27. 38.06 1.09 31.18 32.27 84.7 1:22.11 
2B. 160.99 - 192.56 192.56 119.65 1:3.12 
Qe 209.38 1.81 173.52 181.33 58.61 1:2.22 

30. 48.78 - 5.748 5,7748 11.77 ΝΑ 
cir 122.80 - 109.78 109.78 89.40 111.98 
87012 12237.52 | 89950.9e 101488.44 116.6, 1:1.B 
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C — Net per capita investment (Cols.30 to 36) (Amant in Rs.) 
S.No. Old families New families Per capita 
Per Per Fer Per Per Per investment 
capita capita capita capita capita capita (cambined) 
subsidy credit Investment subsidy credit Investment 
1 Ὁ 31 R 33 3 35 26 
1. 1131 2181 3312 1660 ΖΟΡΊ 4581 4309 
2. f Combined 1766 
3. Comhined s 
Δ. 1199 2544 3743 1320 2718 4038 3931 
5ο 986 1770 2756 1284 2449 3734 3346 
6. 1330 2815 A145 1468 FRA A A322 
7. 1325 1990 3315 1559 2619 4178 3500 
8. 139 2960 4259 1508 2918 4426 4421 
9. 1203 2810 4013 1295 2955 4250 4135 
10, 1144 2427 3572 1879 3835 5713 4324, 
11. 1187 3199 4236 1289 RR 4561 4459 
12. 1193 2484, 3677 1688 3541 5229 4520 
13. Combined 2452 
14. 2182 - 2182 3514 - 3514 2237 
15. 519 _ 519 12570 _ 12570 2881 
16. 1906 - 1926 2787 1501 4288 A104 
17. 917 1611 2528 1142 1911 x 2264, 
18. 1007 2179 3736 1512 3265 4777 4239 
19. 1003 1928 3001 1249 2125 3373 3338 
20. €80 22 ZAR 983 2565 3548 3298 
21. 112 aA 3476 1803 7471 FTA 4268 
22. Combined E223 
23, 12%, 2539 3803 1617 3165 4782 4181 
Rh» 1282 2415 3697 1422 Z700 4152 4020 
25. Conibined 5321 
25. Combined 5⁄2 
27. 120 2847 4107 1496 3060 L556 404, 
28. T - - 1410 4396 5806 5806 
29. 417 ap 1226 1497 2, 4401 3174, 
30. Not reported 
31. Combined X 
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ANNEXURE II 
Statement No. 1 
Advances made by public sector banks under Priority Sector Lending (No-IRI) to SC/ST persons 





Half ended December 1985 Rs. in lakhs 
S.No. Name of Bank Total Total Priority Tage of Advances to S. 
Cal,5 to beneficiaries 
Amant Νο. of Amount Col.3 No. ο Aunt 
accounts accounts 
aaa, ΗΕ a ©; MO 
1. State Bank of Intia 132000.0 | 670861 55228. 42.5 1190881 3681.37 
2. State Bank of Bilener 62725.00 25176 2725.1 43.2 61500 1880.63 
& Jaipur 
3. State Bank of Hyderabad 5860.00 50748 οσπΏ. 46.2 δι — 1948.05 
4. State Rank of Indore WMO. EB 1293.3 42.6 38 850.0 
5. State Bank of Mysore 4965300. «2 2045 452 5948 — 8D. 
6. State Bank of Patiala HORB  — 17806 AYD 42.9 4273 1287.01 
7. State Bank of Saurashtra 35420.00 135378 15625.2, 44.1 AB, D 
8. State Bank of Travancore 6137.0 555; ZBB. 49 599 7725.25 
9. Allahabed Park 108.8 962 ^ AAIR 41.1 12/988 2785.40 
10. Bank of aroda 276119.00 — 1202795  119988.10 41.3 205587 4135.03 
11. Bark of India 28X536.37 1125307 118777.45 41.0 20073 396.322 
12. Park of Maharashtra [5506.00 WY ἀπ.) 435 ΕΘΠΟ 1493.97 
13. Carara Bank 336081.30 180936  14308A9?DD) 4.3 238580 ἀπ 
14. Central Bank of India 3395. 15228  138X2.14 41.6 21656 7521.25 
15. Dern Berk O45.22 35003 3007.75 41.9  743::55 179.85 
16. Indian Bank 129126.19 6A 5448.8, 42.2 120351 250.59 
17. Indian Overseas Bank 8121.16 104728  64X9.3 BA 1677» ZAB 
18. Punjab Nation Park BHR NANI 1341.49 22.5 311455 — 7586.5 
19. Syndicate Bank AOTT 130637 9975.20 15.5 163185 3⁄3./8 
20. Union Bank of India 1775.40 SHO ποι 40 18160 — 3922.09 
21. United Berk of India 15208.52 PAR (άλ.ω, 123.4 VS — 2304.02 
22, UO Bark 143154061 711%3 7435.78 41.6 185718 4113.72 
23. Andhra Bank 8803.9 . 658p 3793.88 142.8 PWS 168.59, 
24. Corporation Bank μπλα. Άι 222.66 47.5 215 EhB 
25, New Bark of India 58056.58 1265 2.51 46.2 275» 1101.8 
26. Oriental Bank of Commerce 3.0 134157 2450840 45.1 29100 CB 
Zi. Punjab & Sind Bark GO. 16%18 MNS, 42.2 423 1512.0 
28. Vijaya Bank €041.00 ΖΚ 250.950 142.5  XW9 D 
Total 4878831.53. 24042898 ORANE 42.9 LIND 103571.15 


(Contd. ) 
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— ac sae 


‘S.No.  Zage of Manes to ST — ZAe of Housing loans under priority 
Col.8 to beneficiaries Col.11 to sector (Amount) 
(01.5 Io. of Amount Col.5 btl 5 æf ST Zæ of Col.1 
accounts Col.14 to to Col.13 
Col.13 
1 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 , 446 17 
1. 63 422867 11488.50 2.1 53.8, 511.77 «8 2.07 5.2 
2 69 23787 85.8, 3.2 162.67 131.3 81.0 30.% 19.0 
3. 7.2 31785 987.74 3.6 23.0, 23.0% 100.0 - 0.0 
4 6.6 12194, A.G 2.8 Es is = i = 
5. 4,0 13053 26.9 1.0 15.81 12.00 769 3.81 24.1 
6 53 853 20.27 0.1 149 1. 100.0 - 0.0 
Z 3.5 250ρ 106.9, 0.7 17.10 17.07 9.8 0.03 0.2 
8. 2.6 3411 44.25 0.2 204 204 1000 - 0.0 
9. 6.8 17376 351.11 0.9 83.00 77.76 93.7 5.24 6.3 
10. 3.6 119671 2615.03 2.3 224.01 168.86 75.4 55.15 24.6 
1. 3.2 131203 1993.91 1.7 35.24 30.90 87.9 428 12.1 
12. 36 29350 624.81 1.5 345 3.41 98.8 0.04 1.2 
13. 34 41722 640.58 0.5 5785 5508 952 2.77 4,8 
14 54 91889 1996.81 1.4 114.84 105.12 91.5 9.72 8.5 
15. 4.3 43151 1007.19 2.5 168.47 162.90 96.7 5.57 3.3 
16. 47 14151 250.98 0.5 166.82 164.78 | 98.8 2.04 1.2 
14. 5.2 14675 213.76 0.3 138.06 137.74, | 99.8 0.32 0.2 
18. 5.8 29376 746.21 0.6 184.18 167.11 90.7 17,07 9.3 
19. 4.0 99133 2368.37 2.4 318.60 187.87 59.0 130.73 41.0 
20. 5.1 36829 685.71 0.9 125.94 120.24 95.5 5.70 UE 
21. 3.8 113376 1918.88 2.9 39.72 14.92 376 24.80 62.4 
22. 5.8 47308 732.64 1.0 127.20 121.30 954 5.90 446 
23. eh 26231 398.94 1.1 77.71 76.51 98.5 1.20 1.5 
24. 32 3089 7833 0.4 12.30 11.89 967 0.41 3.3 
25. A1 1568 49.90 0.2 197.91 193.88 980 2.03 2.0 
26. 3.9 698 22.04 0.1 29.25 29.95 1000 — 0.0 
27. 5.2 988 30.84 0.1 515 499 96.9 0.16 3.1 
28, 2.7 5063 309.09 1.2 19.16 18,62 97.2 0.54 28 
a a gc > ο 
5.0 13789 31126027 Ί 290.38 2551.86 883 38.2 11.7 
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ANNEXURE II 
Advances made ty Public Sector Banks under IRI scheme to S6/ST persons 


Half year ended December 1985 (Rs. in lakhs) 
S.No. Name of Bark Total advances Total IRI Advances Zage of Col.5 
as on December No.of Amount to Col.3 
198, accounts 
1 2 7 4 5 6 
1. State Bank of India 1T7100.00 — 1536227 14380. 51 1.2 
2, -State Bank of Bikaner & Jaipur — 57194.15 40335 506.32 1.0 
3. State Bank of Hyderabad 53174.20 ΛΣ 458.40 0.9 
4. State Bank of Indore 2406.43 34069 441.63 1.8 
5. State Hank of Mysore 42559.00 54209 467.60 1.1 
6. State Park of Patiala 51828.00 22915 66.86 1.2 
7. State Bank of Saurashtra 51248.30 39003 468.00 1.5 
8. State Bark of Travancore 5593. T] 69390 585.93 1.1 
9. Allahabed Park 36910.63 7372 884.28 1.0 
10. Bank of horda 220831.00 23532 2565.00 ta 
11. Bank of India 24850940 AOR 2527.28 1.0 
12. Bank of Maharashtra 87232.00 55160 712.06 0.8 
13. Canara Bank 218833.61 ον 2898.97 1.3 
14. Central Pank of India 2989.65 327846 3229.81 1.1 
15. Dena Bank 86074. 69 80991 800.24, 1.0 
16. Indian Tumk 102685.66 8 936.71 0.9 
17. Indian Overseas Bark 140529.69 150529 1667.68 1.2 
18. Punjab National Bank 2753.12 180881 2726.05 1.0 
19. Syndicate Bank 18/537.8, 199703 2314.24 1.2 
20. Union Bank of India 166655.00 —— 17728, 2128.45 1.3 
21. United Bank of India 12/96. 118620 1315.90 1.0 
22. UOO Bank 143154. 61 175088 1901.95 1.3 
23. Andhra Bank 30009.00 94280 813.98 1.0 
24. Corporation Bank 40096.80 38733 560.81 71.4 
25. New Bank of India 4885.09 21740 524.03 1.1 
26. Oriental Bank of Comerce PEB. 13846 305.36 0.8 
27. Pmjab & Sind Bank E3266. 33 21957 490.86 0.8 
28. Vijaya Bank 48721.18 45653 732.63 1.5 
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S.No TRI Advances to SO — Zage of (01.8 IRI Advances to ST Zage of Col.11 
Νο. of Amount to fol 5 N:o.of X Amt to ol.5 
accounts accounts 

1 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1 "ο 5161.28 35.9 164829 1715.13 i9 

Re 13920 4.03 3.8 12325 2,32 33.7 

3. 20138 165.07 %.0 37% 37.54 8.2 

f: 12988 185.42 42.0 2,2 52.43 11.9 

5. 2137, 19.32 42.2 1480 10.42 2.2 

6. 6 208.78 — 46.1 = - 0.0 

7. 12434 137.35 | 293 1957 78.80 16.8 

8. HOR, 29.87 16.1 10% 10.% 1.9 

9, 21825 2.8 — 42.0 AM, 80.24, 9.1 

10. S176 916.80 35.7 59132 554.04 21.6 

11. E4052 "OX 217 59328 307.41 12.2 

12. 22105 36.238 48.6 10709 155.91 21.9 

13. | 101817 120642 43.0 24201 215.31 Tol, 

14. 116340 1721.25 48.9 20183 372.98 11.5 

15. 3162 316.00 25.4 22839 20.2 30.3 

16. 44189 510.89 54.5 3944 Lhe 449 

17. 589%, 767.87 46.0 B 56.37 344 

18. 103850 179.3 6.1 10665 107.16 3.9 

19. FAY, T 3.2 22750 20.59 16.1 

20. TID, 80.85 419 16241 265.32 12.5 

21. 22 2368 22.3 23675 301.02 22.0 

22. PRR Ορ 474 17051 271.65 14.3 

23. 2232 356.8 4.7 6301 41.87 5.1 

ΘΛ. 13527 W. 3.5 1281 20.76 3.7 

25. 540p 61.690 5.5 22 5.80 1.1 

20. 6410 140.25 45.9 125 2.08 1.0 

Zl. ΥΩ 29.77 55.0 3n 4480 1.0 

28, 12036 10.722 X. 3189 33.80 7.3 

1657304, 198.55 40.5 553277 5611.70 11.9 
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GHAPTER VIII 


REPRESENTATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND SCHEDULED TRIBES IN SERVICES 





Articles 16(4) and 335 of the Constitution provide safe- 
guards to ensure adequate representation of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in services and posts. In accordance with 
the Constitutional provisions the percentages of reservation 
in services under the Central Government have presently been 
fixed at 15% for the Scheduled Castes and 7.5% for the Scheduled 
Tribes. Reservation in services has also been extended to publ- 
ic Bector enterprises, nationslised banks, statutory and autono- 
mous bodies and institutions receiving grants-in-aid from the 
Government of India. A comparative statement showing the repre- 
sentation of SCs & STs in services under the Government of India 
Public Sector Undertakings and Public Sector/Nationalised 
Banks as on 1-1-1987 may be seen at Annexure I. Similarly rese- 
rvation in services and posts is also applicable under various 
State Governments and U.T. Administrations. The percentage of 
reservation in services varies from State to State on the basis 
of the actual percentages of the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe population in the States and Union Territories. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

2. The percentages of representation of SCs & STs in various 
groups of posts under the Central Government as on 1-1-1987 
as furnished by the Department of Personnel and Training are 
given below alongwith their increase in intake as compared to 
the position obtaining on 1-1-1977: 


Table 1 
Group of _ Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes Increase 
posts -1- -1-1987 1-1-1 -1- Š 
A 4.16 . 8.23 0.77 2.05 4 «07 1.28 
Β 6.07 10.40 0.77 1.92 4.33 1.15 
C 11.84 14.46 2.78 4.22 2.62 1.45 
D 19.07 20.09 4.35 5.84 1.02 1.49 


pR ——————————————— Ó——Á—————————————————————————————ÓÉáon 


Detailed information relating to the above table may be seen 
at Annexure II. The low representation of SCs and STs in Group 
A and B posts is generally attributed to non-availability of qua- 
lified candidates for scientific and technical posts.  Reservat- 
ion in promotion from Group B to the lowest rung of Group A sta- 
rted only in 1974 and there is no reservation in promotion from 
one Group A post to the next higher Greup A post. So far as 
Group C and D posts are concerned the representation of the Sch- 
eduled Castes therein is quite satisfactory but that of the Sch- 
eduled Tribes is deplorably poor. The low percentage of the 
Scheduled Tribes even in ministerial posts, which is reported 
to be on account of non-availability of suitable candidates in 
sufficient number, cannot be justified. Special recruitment 
drive is, therefore, needed to recruit Schgduled Tribe candidat- 
es by sending special teams to the predominantly tribal areas 
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so that employment opportunities could be explained to them and 
offers made, to them on the spot by the concerned Government age- 
ncies to fill up the shortfalls. 


All India and other Central Services 

3. Statistical information regarding representation of SCs 
and STs in various All Indi& and other Central Services as on 
4-1-1986 had been called for from various Ministries/ Departmen- 
ts controlling these services. Necessary information has, howe- 
ver, been received only in respect of 14 services and is given 
in the table below: 


4 





Table 2 
S.No. Service Total No. No. žage No. kage 
of offic- of of 
ers in SCs STs 
position 
1. Indian Audit & Accounts 609 45 7.4, 19 3.1 
Service 
Ministry of Defence 
ος Assistant Civilian 526 105 19.96 ¿ 0.80 


Staff Officers of the 
Armed Forces Hqs. & 
Inter-Service Orgn./ 
AFHQ Civil Service 


3. Indian Ordnance Fac- 1864 149 8.00 15 0.80 
tories Service Class I 


Le Indian Defence Estates 
Service 
(a) Group A 100 11 11.0 
(b) Group B 41 5 12.2 - - 


5s Indian Naval Armament 24. 5 20.8 - - 
Service 


Ministry of Energy 
6. Central Power Engg. 


Service 
(a) Group A 535 48 9.0 5 0 
(b) Group B 152 18 11.8 1 0. 


Ministry of Home Affairs 
ie Indian Police Service 2367 267 11.3 93 3.97 


Ministry of Industry 


8. Asstt. Development 30 2 6.7 1 3.3 
Officer(Engg.) Service 
Group A (DGTD) 


Ministry of Information 
& Broadcasting 

9. Central Information 845 72 8.5 34 4.0 
Service 


10. Indian Broadcasting 776 17 2.19 4 0.52 
(Engineers) Service 


Ww 
` 
. 

e 
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1 2 3 ¿ 5 6 7 
—ua—ar aaa mar rr rr 
11. Programme Cadre 215 30 14.0 15 ΤΏ 


Ministry of Personnel, 
Public Grievances & Pension 


12. Indian Administrative 4549 437* 9.60 242* 5.32 
Service 


Ministry of Surface 
Transport 

13. Central Engg. Service 216 15 6.9 2 0.9 
(Roads) Group A 


Ministry of Water Resources 


14. Central Water Engg. 623 43 6.6 1 0.2 
Service Group A 


*Except Karnataka and Manipur (Source:Annual Report of 
Deptt. of Personnel, Public Grievances and Pensions for 
1987-88) | 
he Information in respect of the number of candidates selected : 
for Indian Administrative Service in the last seven examinations 
held from 1980 to 1986 is shown in the table below: 








Table 3 

Year of No. of No. of vacancies reserved No. of vacancies 

Civil vacan- for SCs and STs actually filled 

Servic- cies Current Brought Total 

es Exam- filled forward 

ination SG ST 90 ot SC ST Others SC ST Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1980 130 19 10 - - 19 10 101 19 10 130 
1981 145 22 11 - - 22 11 112 22 11 145 
1982 156 24, 11 - - 24 11 121 24 11 156 
1983 143 21 12 - - 21 12 110 21 12 143 
198 160 24 12 - - 24 12 124 24, 12 160 
1985 138 21 10 - - 21 10 106* 20: 10 136 
1986 126 19 10 - - 19 10 97 19 10 126 





* One candidate not yet appointed. Latest position not avai- 
lable. 
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It would be seen trom the above table that the full quota of 
the reserved vacancies for SCs and STs has been filled in this 
premier service in each of the last seven years. 

Promotion from Grou C and D posts initial recruitment to which 
is made on local/regional basis 

5, Recruitment to Group C and D posts in Government and public 
sector organisations located in various States/Union Territories 
is made on local or regional basis in which regional percentages 
of reservation are applied which are in proportion to the popul- 
ation of SCs and STs. However, at the time of promotion reserv- 
ation has to be applied on a uniform basis @ 15% for the Schedu- 
led Castes and 78% for the Scheduled Tribes. This has resulted 
in certain anomalies. For example, in Manipur recruitment to 
Group C and D posts is made on local/regional basis where only 
11 of vacancies are reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 272 
for the Scheduled Tribes. If from this cadre promotion is to 
be made to the next higher grade, the reservation percentage 
would be 15% for the Scheduled Castes and 78% for the Scheduled 
Tribes. Thus, when recruitment: for the Scheduled Castes was 
made @ only 1%, it would not be possible to give them reservati- 
on @15% at the time of promotion, which would necessarily invol- 
νο dereservation of the remaining vacancies reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes. There are similar glaring anomalies in respe- 
ct of many other States/Union Territories. In States like Har- 
yana, Jammu & Kashmir and Punjab and the Union Territories of 
Chandigarh and Pondicherry there is no reservation for the Sche- 
duled Tribes in recruitment after the issue of the Department 
of Personnel & Training O.M. No.36013/4/85-Estt.(SCT) dated 
21-35-85. However, no orders have been issued doing away with rese- 
rvation for the Scheduled Tribes in promotion in these States/ 
thin Territories. It is, therefore, suggested that where promo- 
tions are to be made from such Group C and D posts recruitment 
to which is initially made on ἃ local or regional basis, reserv- 
ation percentage at the time of promotion should correspond to 
that prescribed for initial recruitment. The Department of Per- 


sonnel and Training may remove these anomalies at the earliest. 


PRE-EXAMINATION TRAINING FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED RIES 


6. In order to improve the representation of SCs and 878 in 
services and posts under the Centre/State Governments and Banks, 
Pre-Examination Training Centres have been set up by the Govern- 
ment of India in various States/Union Territories to provide 
special coaching to suitable SC/ST candidates who intend to app- 
ear in the competitive examinations condueted by the Union Publ- 
ic Service Commission, Staff Selection Commission, Stave Public 
Service Commissions, Banking Recruitment Boards, etc. A sum 
of Rs.3.50 crores was allocated under the Welfare of Backward 
Classes Sector in the Sixth Plan under this scheme and Rs.2.66 
croreg during the Seventh Plan. Under this scheme financial 
assistance is provided to the State Governments on matching 
basis so as to enable them to run such training centres. 
Grants-in-aid are also given to such Universities, Colleges 
and private institutions which are in a position to provide 
adequate infrastructural facilities like buildings, classrooms, 
hostels, libraries as well as teaching staff on 100% basis. 


Ta The information furnished by various institutions regar- 
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ding ‘the number of SC/ST candidates trained and those who appea- 
red at the examinations and’ were selected for appointment is 
given in Annexure III. A summary thereof is given in the table 
below: 





Table 4 
Year No.of Centres No.trained No.appeared Selected 
from which sc - ST SC ST SC ST 
information 
received 





1 2 3 ¿ 5 6 7 8 


(i) All India Services 
1983-84 8 113 36 





113 36 2 4 
(1002) (1002) (1.8%)(11.12) 
1984-85 1p 246 63 2936 62 5 3 
(95.92) (98.42) (2.12) (4.8%) 


1985-86 10 226 56 214 45 5 5 
(94.72) (80.42) (2.32) (11.12) 





Total 585 155 565 143 12 12 
(96.22) (92.32) (2.12) (8.42) 





(ii) Banking Services : Probationary Officers 


1984-85 4 143 141 9 7 

| (98.67)(100Z) (5.0%) 
1985-86 8 260 21 218 21 1 1 
(83.82)(1002) (0.5%)(4.82) 


Total 403 30 359 30 
(98.12) (1002) B. 21): 32) 


nC — BÉ —''' PSPS ———— ST Su Tu SP SSS Sof sys ss ss SS SY SSSR 


(iii)Bamking Services : Clerical Cadre 





1984-85 7 357 22 357 22 34 3 
(1002) (1002) (9.5%) (13.67) 
1985-86 7 dio 28 466 25 12 = 


(1002) (89.3Z)(2.6Z) 





0 823 471 46 3 
(1002) (94.02)(5.62) (6.42) 


— "— —— A eee ee 
(iv) State Services 


1984-85 12 1,381 76 1126 55 
(34. 52)(72. TIT αλ ο. Οἵ) 
1985-86 14 1,097 84 767 66 136 14 | 
(69.9%) (78.62) (17.72) (21.22) 
Total 2,478 160 1893 12 


(56.22) (75. 62) (i2. 21) (20. 72) 
e percentages in columns 5 and 6 relate to the number of the candidates 
trained while those in columns 7 and 8 relate to the number of the candida- 
tes appeared. 
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8. It has been observed that in majority of the Centres a con- 
siderable number of seats remain vacant. One of the basic hind- 
rances in filling up all the seats appears to be the low ceiling 
of income fixed for parents of candidates, i.e., Rs.1,000 per 
month. Today even the lowest paid employee gets a minimum sala- 
ry of about Rs.1,000. This unrealistic ceiling makes the other- 
wise suitable candidates ineligible for admission, leading to 
non-availability of sufficient number of candidates and keeping 
a large number of seats vacant. It is suggested that the income 
ceiling for admission to such Centres may be withdrawn in favour 
of selection of SC/ST candidates on the basis of graded income 


i.e., first preference to be given to candidates falling within 
the income limit upto Rs.1,000 per month, followed by successive 


income brackets with additional slabs of Rs.500 each. Secondly, 
lack of proper publicity appears to be another cause for admiss- 
ion of inadequate number of SC/ST candidates in these instituti- 
ons. Since SC/ST candidates generally go back to their own pla- 
ces of residence, mostly in rural areas, after completion of 
their higher education in cities or towns, they should be infor- 
med about all such facilities through radio, television and nat- 
ional, regional and local newspapers so as to.attract them to 
these institutions in greater numbers.  Revamping of those cent- 
res the performance of which was found to be poor is necessary. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES ` 

9. Statistical information for the years 1983, 1984 and 1985 
showing the performance of the Employment Exchanges located all 
over the country, by way of registrations made, vacancies notif- 
ied and placements effected in respect of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe job seekers, as furnished by the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training, is given in the table below: 





Table 5 
— . Scheduled Castes — _ Scheduled Tribes 
198 198 1985 198 198 198 
(i) No. of registra- 785,912 745,860 755,080 209,998 187,663 191,787 
tions made 
(ii) No. of place- G2,29B 62,3260 5,944 22,47 AAR 20,95. 
ments effected i 
(iii)Percentage of 7.98 8.36 7.67 | 11.00 11.21 10.93 
placement to 
registration . 
(iv) No, of reserved 770,065 67,055 63,073 37,733 37,412 37,088 
vacancies notified 
(v) No. of reserved 31,631 33,214 31,440 9,67 10,957 10,809 
vacancies filled 
(vi) Percentage of 45.14 49.53 49.8 26 22 29.14 
(v) to (iv) 


(vii)No. on the live 2,455,170 2,617,987 23,097,489 663,516 69,00 774,771 
register at the 
end of the year 
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10. Details of the above information, as also the break-up “r 
educational levels and occupational groups for the three years, 
i.e., 1983, 1984 and 1985, may be seen at Annexure IV. It has 
been observed that about 50% and 70% of the vacancies notifie” 
to the Employment Exchanges as reserved for the Scheduled Casico 
and Scheduled Tribes respectively could not be filled up for 
want of candidates from the respective communities. At the same 
time a large number of graduate/post-graduate candidates regist- 
ered even in the fields of science, commerce, engineering, medi- 
cine, education, etc., were stil on the live registers of the 
Employment Exchanges. 


DERESERVATION OF RESERVED VACANCIES 

11. According to the procedure laid down by the Government whe- 
never vacancies reserved for SCs and STs both in direct recruit- 
ment and promotions cannot be filled by relevant category candi- 
dates, these are required to be carried forward to subsequent 
three recruitment years. But before carrying forward the unfil- 
led reservation a system has been devised according ` to which 
it is necessary to seek prior approval of the competent authori- 
ty and to explain to that authority about the steps taken for 
appointments against the reserved vacancies. In the Government 
of India offices the competent authority to allow dereservation 
is the Department of Personnel and Training in the case of posts 
filled by direct recruitment and confirmation. However, in the 
case of promotions where SC/ST candidates are either not availa- 
ble in the relevant feeder grades or they are not eligible for 
promotion, the authority for dereservation of reserved vacanci- 
es has been delegated to various Ministries/Departments of the 
Government at the level of Joint Secretary. However, in ali 
these cases proposals for dereservation are required to be sent 
to the Department of Personnel and Training with a copy to the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. A thor- 
ough serutiny of these proposals is made in the Office of the 
Commissioner for SC and ST and wherever it is found that all 
necessary steps for recruitment as prescribed by the Government 
have not been taken or where eligible candidates were available 
for promotion but were not actually promoted, references seeking 
necessary clarifications are made to the concerned authorities. 
The table below would indicate the total number of dereservation 
proposals received during 1985 and 1986, the number in which 
queries were raised by this office, the number in which dereser- 
vation proposals were amended/corrected in the light of the obs- 
ervations made by this office and the number in which lapses 
on the part-of the authorities were admitted or dereservation 
proposals withdrawn: 








Table 6 
Total no.of No. of cases No. of cases in No. of cases in which 
Year  dereservat- in which que- which dereserva- lapses on the part of 
ion proposals ries were tion proposals authorities were admi- 
received raised were amended in  tted or dereservation 
the light of our proposals withdrawn 
observations 
1 2 3 ¿ 5 
1985 2099 388 25 51(44) 


1986 | 1994 372 17 115(108) 
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Out of the 115 cases of 1980 in which 185828 were admitted by 
authorities, 108 cases of dereservation pertained to the Direct- 
orate General Border Roads, Ministry of Shipping & Transport. 
Similarly out of the 51 cases of 1985, 44 cases pertained to 
the same Ministry. 


12. A few typical cases of dereservation proposals dealt with 
by this office are given in Annexure V. It would be noticed 
therefrom that in case No.2 the suggestion made by this office 
was accepted by the Cabinet Secretariat and in case No.3 also 
the dereservation proposal was withdrawn. However, in case No.1 
the Ministry of Defence failed to respond even though the DPC 
had not considered vhe case of the lone Scheduled Caste candida- 
te who was to become eligible for promotion only 8 days after 
the date of the DPC meeting. It is, therefore, suggested that 
to the effect that in cases where no crucia ate is f1xe 
Tespect of eligibility or Tor convening ot the DPC; such acute 
individual cases need to be considered sympathetica articu- 
larly so when a number of reserved vacancies are available and 
are proposed to be dereserved for want of eligible SC/ST candid- 
ates. Similarly in the iast case given in Annexure V the inter- 
ests of SC/ST candidates suffered due to erroneous application 
of ban orders only to the reserved vacancies that remained unfi- 
lled in the process of recruitment started before the receipt 
of orders for general ban on recruitment. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the Government may consider issuing a general 
order that any order banning filling up of vacancies shall not 
apply to the reserved vacancies which were unfilled on the date 


of issue of that order unless the order imposing the ban specif- 
ically makes a mention to that effect. 


TRAINING ABROAD 

13. The Government of India issued instructions on 15-11-1971 
that Class I officers belonging to SCs and STs should be-provid- 
ed adequate opportunities for training in India as well as a»ro- 
ad so as to enable them .^ broaden their outlook and gain e:.per- 
jence for shouldering higher responsibilities particular.y ir 
posts where there was no reservation. All Ministries/Depa-tmen- 
ts of the Government of India were requested to furnish informa- 
tion about the officers deputed for training abroad alongwith 
the number of such officers belonging to SCs and STs. The requ- 
isite information has been received from only 25 Ministries/Dep- 
artments out of which 9 Departments have furnished nil informa- 
tion. It is noticed that during the period 1981-85 a total of 
320 officers were sent for training abroad out of whom 25 belon- 
ged to the Scheduled Castes and 4 to the Scheduled Tribes. On 
the basis of this scanty information it would not be correct 
to draw any general conclusion, but these figures show that ade- 
quate number of officers from SCs and, STs were not sent for such 
training. It is true that in many cases selection of officers 
for training abroad is made on the basis of job requirements 


but it is suggested that where SC/ST officers fulfilling such 
requirements are available, preference may be given to them as 


such training would enrich their knowledge in various fields 
of specialisation and facilitate to improve their chances for 


selection to higher categories of posts to shoulder higher resp- 


onsibilities. 
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Seme recent orders/instructions issued by the Government of India 


in respect of reservation for SCs and STs in services 
14. After the submission of the 27th Report of the Commissioner 


for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for the years 1979-80 
and 1980-81 the Government of India have. issued a number of ord- 
ers in respect of reservation for SCs and STs in services which 
have heen reproduced in the Seventh Edition of the ‘Brochure 
on Reservation for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in Ser- 
vices! published by the Ministry of Personnel, Public Grievances 
& Pensions in 1987. Some of the important orders are mentioned 
below: 


(4) Dept. of Personnel ἃ Training 0.M.No.36011/9/82-Estt (SCT) 
dated 18-2-83 regarding applicability of roster for recru- 
itment made through Staff Selection Commission 


(ii) DPAR 0.M.No.21011/2/83-Estt(A) dated 8-4-83 regarding Con- 
fidential Reports-—introduction of a separate column to 
indicate the effectiveness in the development and protect- 
ion of Scheduled Castes and/or Scheduled Tribes 


(111)DPAR 0O.M.No.36011/14/83-Estt(SCT) dated | 30-4-83 and 
30-09-53 regarding ad hoc promotions—consideration of cases 
of SC/ST employees 


(iv) Dept. of Personnel ἃ Training 0.M.No.36011/28/83-Estt(SCT) 
dated 12-3-84 regarding reservation in confirmation for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


(v) Dept. of Personnel & Training 0.M.No.26013/4/85-Estt(SCT) 
dated 24-5-85 regarding reservation for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in recruitment on local or regional 
basis—revision of percentages and model rosters to give 
effect to revised percentages of neservation 


(vi) Dept. of Personnel ἃ Training 0.M.No.36013/3/84-Estt(SCT) 
dated 1-7-85 regarding full exemption of fees 


(vii)Dept. of Personnel & Training 0.M.No.36011/17/85-Estt(SCT) 
dated 23-7-85 regarding grouping of isolated posts for 
purpose of orders regarding reservation for SC/ST, 


REPRESENTATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES IN 
PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS 

T5. Representation in services: The Presidential Directive 
pertaining to implementation of reservation for SCs and STs in 
services and posts under Public Sector Undertakings was first 
issued in 1969. The Public Sector Undertakings are required 
to ensure reservation in regard to, the employment for these com- 
munities more or less on the same lines as in the Central Gover- 
nment Ministries/Departments. The representation of SCs and ` 
STs in various groups of posts, as made available by the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises, as on 1-1-1987 is given below showing 
their increase in intake as compared to 1-1-1977: 





Table 7 





—nr n I Se 
Classification As on 1-1-1977 As on 1-1-1987 Increase 
126 undertakings 211 undertakings 
SC ST SC : ST SC ST 

Group Α 1.81 0.43 4.86 1:17 3:05 0.74 
Group B 3.09 0.55 6.17 1.55 3.08 1.00 
Group © 16.76 7.68 18.54 8.82 1.78 1544 
Group D 22.53 10.32 30.82 17.07 8.29 6.75 





It would be seen from the above table that the representation 
of SCs and STs has gone up considerably in all groups of posts 
as on 1-1-1987 as compared to 1-1-1977, specially in C and D 
categories of posts. The position of their representation in 
respect of Group A and B posts is, however, not at all satisfac- 
tory. There is, therefore, an immediate need to make special 
efforts to increase their intake particularly in Group A and 
B posts. 


16. Time-bound promotions: It has been a recent practice with 
many of the public sector undertakings to switch over from the 
vacancy based scheme of promotion to the time-bound promotion 
scheme. The time-bound promotion schemes as adopted by some 
of the public sector undertakings have been introduced in repla- 
cement of the original vacancy based scheme where the eligibili- 
ty condition in terms of the number of years of service has been. 
substantially increased. Under the vacancy based scheme there 
was no possibility of SC/ST employees being ignored for promoti- 
on if the vacancies were available and were reserved as per the 
roster points, unless they were otherwise found unfit by the 
Departmental Promotion Committee. Besides, in the time-bound 
promotion scheme in most cases there is an element of selection 
which is adversely affecting the interests of SCs and STs. 
There was no such adverse effect in the vacancy based scheme 
as SC and ST employees used to get promotion on fulfilling 
the minimum eligibility conditions provided they were not decla- 
red unfit for promotion. The Bureau of Public Enterprises 
issued instructions to various Ministries/Departments vide 
their O.M.No. 6/27/85-BPE(SC/ST Cell) dated 15-12-1986, to 
advise the public sector undertakings under their control, 
intending to switch over to time-bound promotion scheme, not 
to do so till the matter was carefully considered by the BPE. 
Later the BPE, however, clarified vide their 0.M.No.6/27/85- 
BPE(SC/ST Cell) dated 29-6-1987 to the public enterprises which 
had already introduced the time-bound promotion schemes that 
they might ensure that those schemes satisfied the following 
criteria: 
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(i) A11 employees are promoted to the next higher grade, scale 
or level on completion of the prescribed length of service 
without linking the promotions to availability of vacancies 
in higher posts. In other words, the promotions under 
time-bound promotion schemes are not vacancy based. 


(ii) There is no element of selection or inter-personal compa- 
rison'of merit in promotions under this scheme. However, 
the scheme would not be vitiated if it permits rejection 
of unfit on well-defined criteria. 


While issuing the above guidelines on time-bound promotions 
the Bureau of Public Enterprises have also laid down that there 
should be complete absence of vacancy based promotions and 
ail promotions should be without any specific screening/merit 
or provision for rosters, zone of consideration, etc., which 
are concomitants of vacancy based promotion schemes. It has, 
however, been observed that some public sector undertakings 
are still following the time-bound promotions having an element 
of rejection on merit. Thus, even the otherwise eligible SC 
and ST candidates, who could have been promoted under vacancy 
based scheme on the basis of reservation subject to their fitne- 
ss, get ignored on comparative merit. It is, therefore, necess- 


ary that in case of any rejection of candidates on merit for 
promotion, there should be adequate reservation for SCs and 
STs. It may be further emphasised that wherever the eligibility 
criterion in terms of completed years of service is enhanced un- 
der the time-bound promotion scheme, suitable relaxation in 
the length of service should be provided for Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe employees. 


17. Sanitation contracts: It has been noticed that many public 

sector undertakings/banks employ sweepers through contractors 

to look after sanitation work in the office premises or the 

project colonies on contract basis, which deprives guch workers, 

most of whom belong to SCs, of regular employment opportunities 

on the one hand and they are exploited by contractors on the 

other. Though the organisations which have adopted the contract 

system take proper care that workers employed by contractors 

are paid properly and their working conditions are satisfactory, 

the system in itself involves certain inherent deficiencies. 

It is always possible that contractors may pay less than the 

standard rates, though obtaining receipts for full amount. 

The employees for fear of losing their jobs are not in a positi- 

on to dispute the wages. Apart from the absence of job security, 
the workers employed do not get other benefits which they 

can claim as regular employees. It is, therefore, necessary 

that there should be no contracting of sanitation work as it. 
affects the weakest section of the society. Abolition of the 

contract system will end the exploitation of sweepers and ensure 

better and gainful employment opportunities for them. 


18. Dereservation in Public Sector Undertakings: Insofar 


as public sector undertakings are concerned the authority for 

dereservation has been delegated to the public sector organisat- 
ions themselves. For Group A and B posts the competent authori- 
ty to dereserve the reserved vacancies is the Board of Directors 
of the organisation concerned and the Chairman-cum-Managing 
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Director is the competent authority for dereservation of reserv- 
ed vacancies in Group C and D categories. It has been noticed 
during the course of studies made by the study teams of this 
office that by and large public sector undertakings were not 
following the procedure for dereservation of reserved vacancies. 
Most of the authorities were not aware of the importance and 
necessity of following this procedure. They felt that it would 
be enough to carry forward unfilled reserved vacaneies to subse- 
quent three recruitment years, that dereservation might be 
necessary after a reserved vacancy had already been carried 
forward for three years and that approval for dereservation 
had to be taken when a vacancy was likely to lapse. In this 
connection it has to be impressed upon the publie sector undert- 
akings that dereservation is & prerequisite for carrying forward 
the reserved vacancies to subsequent recruitment years. Further, 
the procedure for dereservation which necessitates certain 
steps to fill up the reserved vacancies has to be followed 
in each year both in respect of current reserved vacancies 
as well as brought forward reservations, if such vacancies 
still .remain unfilled after t&king all the prescribed steps. 
It is necessary that the Bureau of Public Enterprises should is- 
sue clear guidelines to the public sector undertakings for 
following the correct procedure for dereservation of reserved 
vacancies in letter and spirit. It would also be desirable 
that the proformae prescribed by the Government of India for 
indicating all the circumstances necessitating dereservation 
of reserved vacancies are adopted by the public sector undertak- 


ings and the Bureau of Public Enterprises should devise suitable 
nachinery to keep close watch over the vacancies being dereserv- 


ed by those bodies. 


19, Diversification scheme under the National Fertilizer Limit- 
ed: During the investigation of the National Fertilizer Limited 
in connection with the implementation of the Government policy 
on reservation for SCs and STs it was noticed that the manageme- 
nt was resorting to diversification of staff from .one area 
to another against recruitment/promotional vacancies at various 
levels, thereby depriving SC and ST candidates of their chances 
of promotion against the reserved quota. The diversification 
scheme formulated by the NFL envisaged that where suitable 
incumbents were not available to man certain posts, particularly 
in specialised cadres, and it was not possible for the manageme- 
nt to fill up those posts commensurate with the job requirements, 
they could fill up such posts by diversifying suitable perso- 
ns working in other disciplines in that organisas;ion. As per 
the guidelines, those interested in diversification to 8 discip- 
line on lateral basis, i.e., in the same scale in wh? they 
were working, were invited to apply. Applications so raceived 
were scrutinised keeping in view the educational qualifications, 
performance appraisal reports and the job requirements. Those 
founds prima facie suitable were required to be assessed by 
a duly constituted selection committee to draw a select list 
for diversification to the particular discipline. The scheme 
also provided the procedure for determining the seniority of 
the persons so diversified from one discipline to another. 
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20. The scheme of diversification is laudable insofar as the 
interests of the employees as well as the organisation are 
concerned. In a situation where it becomes difficult to get 
right type of persons for a specialised discipline, there can 
be no objecticn in considering their own employees having requi- 
site qualifications, if the concerned employee is having experi- 
ence at that time. The spirit of the scheme will, however, 
get defeated if diversification of απ employee is to be made 
either on the basis of "own request" or on "administrative 
reasons" rather than the requirement of the post in question. 
In other words, the schbme does not provide for any discretion 
in terms of "own request" or "administrative reasons" as divers- 
ification .is made from the applications received in response 
to an official circular against an available post. It was, 
however, poticed during the course of inspection of records 
at NFL, Bhatinda, that the cases of all those*employees who 
were diversified in the past by the management from one field 
to another on administrative reasons were actually based on 
other considerations than administrative requirement. Contrary 
to the basic requirements, in a number of cases diversification 
was allowed without exhausting the avenues for recruitment/prom- 
otion or even without circulating those posts among the staff. 
In a number of cases even the required qualifications were 
dispensed with, particularly within Group A posts, when the 
authorities reported that qualifications were no bar. 


21. Since the diversification of staff allowed in the past 
was not strictly in accordance with the spirit of the scheme, 
there was a feeling among SC/ST employees, who were reportedly 
the worst sufferers, that the management was using the scheme 
88 a tool for helping a favoured few as also to appease the 
vocal sections of the employees or as α matter of compromise 
in difficult industrial relations situation. The scheme was 
also reportedly used to block the promotions of*SC/ST employees 
or even others by resorting to diversification as and when 
chances of promoticns were available so as to punish a particul- 
ar employee. The following suggestions were made by my office 
to the management of the NFL to modify the scheme of diversif- 
ication: 


(i) Diversification may be allowed only against available 
vacancies, 


(ii) Each vacancy, where reservations apply, should be reflected 
in the respective roster and reservation of vacancies 
allowed accordingly. 


(iii)Each vacancy should be circulated and selection made stric- 
tly on seniority or merit, as thé case may be. 


(iv) Minimum educational qualifications may be prescribed uni- 
formly as per requirement. Wherever qualifications are 
substituted by training in that field, it has to be applied 
uniformly in all cases as a precondition before the 
diversification is actually allowed. 
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(v) If an employee is due for promotion, diversification in 
that grade may be avoided. 


22. On the basis of the suggestions made in the report of 
the study team the NFL management reviewed the scheme and decid- 
ed to do away with diversification on personal requests. Appre- 
ciably the authorities also decided to treat all such diversifi- 
cations required to be made in compelling circumstances, as 
direct recruitment limited to departmental candidates, duly 
allowing reservation therein for SC/ST employees. The manageme- 
nt at the same time has, however, empowered itself under the 
revised scheme to straightaway transfer any employee at its 
discretion on lateral transfer basis in the interest of work 
and allow vae individual to carry his seniority of the post 
held in his parent discipline. In view of the position explain- 
ed above it is felt that instead of doing away with the unjus- 
tified action of the management to pick and choose individuals 
for diversification to help them, against the spirit of the 
policy, the authorities have given legitimacy to their action 
by incorporating such a provision in the scheme itself which 
was not there earlier. Moreover, the management did not propose 
any safeguard for SCs and STs in such diversifications made 
at its discretion, either in the interest of work or on adminis- 
trative grounds. In order to ensure that the legitimate claims 
of SC/ST employees, ag per the prescribed percentages, do not 
suffer due to diversification of staff on lateral basis, all 


vacancies should be brought on the relevant roster before initi- 


ating any action in the matter. It has also to be ensured 
that wherever SC/ST candidates are available for promotion 


vacancies are not filled through diversification. The NFL 
as well as other undertskings may accordingly modify their 
policy of diversification. 


23. Role of Liaison Officer: In pursuance of the Government 
of India instructions the Deputy Secretary incharge of administ- 
ration (or any other officer at least of the rank of Deputy 
Secretary designated for the purpose) in each Ministry/Departme- 
nt acts as a Liaison Officer in respect of matters pertaining 
to the representation of SCs and STs in services and various 
allied relaxations/concessions in this regard. As per the 
instructions issued by the Bureau of Public Enterprises, each 
publie sector undertaking has also to nominate an officer of 
appropriate rank incharge of administration or personnel as 
a Liaison Officer for the implementation of Presidential Direct- 
ive for reservation in services and posts. Thus, many >of the 
public sector undertakings have Liaison Officers of ths rank 
of Deputy General Manager (comparable to Deputy Secretevy to 
the Government of India) so that they can effectively deal 
with problems relating to the implementation of reservation 
orders for SCs and STs. It has, however, been observed that 
a large number of undertakings do not attach much importance 
to this aspect and still hominate officers of the rank of Deputy 
Manager/ Manager or even officers of a lower level dealing 
with Personnel and Industrial Relations as Liaison Officers 
who can hardly plsy an effective role. In some cases even 
executives belonging to SCs/STs im engineering disciplines, 
who do not have adequate knowledge either of administrative 
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matters or of reservation directives, are nominated as Liaison 
Officers only to tell SC/ST employees that this important work 
has been entrusted to an SC/ST officer only. This tendency 


needs to be curbed so that with the appointment of ‘officers 
of the rank of Deputy General Manager dealing with administrati- 
ve and personnel matters as Liaison Officers proper implementat- 


ion of reservation orders can be ensured. 





24. Associations of SC/ST employees: The associations formed 


by SC and ST employees for the purpose of projecting their 
general grievances in respect of service matters have been 
persistently requesting for recognition so that they can fight 
for the legitimate claims against the reserved quota in various 
public sector undertakings. While the Commissioner for SC 
and ST has in his earlier Reports supported the demand for 
recognition of such associations, the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
however, felt that recognition of associations on the basis 
of caste/religion should be discouraged. It has generally 
been found that the general employees'(trade) unions are mostly 
reluctant to support the claims of SC/ST employees in respect 
of service matters and hence the associations of SC/ST employees 
face tremendous difficulties in persuading the management to 
redress their grievances in the absence of their recognition. 
At the same time it was noticed during the course of visits 
to some public sector undertakings by the officers from this 
office that in a number of undertakings the authorities gave 
due weightage to the associations of SC/ST employees and even 
entertained correspondence from and had meetings with such 
associations to ensure full justice to SCs and STs as per the 
letter and spirit of the Constitutional provisions. It was 
also noticed that the rigid attitude adopted by some administra- 
tive authorities had led to agitational approach by such associ- 
ations in order to get their grievances redressed. The problem 
becomes more complicated when there are rival associations 
of SC/ST employees themselves. In order to make the voice of 
SC/ST employees more effective endeavour should be made to 
have a common platform for all such employees. Efforts should 
also be made to broadbase this association and elicit the goodw- 
ill and support of all sections of employees. The employees! 
trade unions themselves should also have SC/ST cells to protect 
the interests of SC/ST employees. 


25. The Banking Division of the Department of Economic Affairs 
in the Ministry of Finance issued instructions to all the Natio- 
nalised/Public Sector Banks in 1983 to make informal arrangemen- 
ts to deal with the problems of SC and ST employees and their 
organisations on the following lines: 


(i) The Liaison Officers may meet informally the SC/ST emplo- 
yees including their representatives and hear their grie- 
vances in respect of matters arising out of policy regar- 
ding reservations. In these meetings the factual position 
including policy decisions may be explained to the SC/ST 
employees in order to eliminate any misgivings in their 
minds. No formal minutes of meetings need be exchanged. 
However, Liaison Officers may maintain a record note for 
follow-up action. 
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(ii) The grievances of the SC/ST employees should be looked 
into and prompt remedial action taken wherever necessary. 


(iii)The representations received from the Association about 
reservation and other related grievances should be acknow- 
ledged. 


(iv) All the representations received from the Association 
should be entered in a register showing therein the action 
taken on each representation. This register should be 
inspected by the Liaison Officer periodically. 


It is suggested that suitable instructions on the above lines 
na be issued b the Bureau of Public Enterprises and the 
concerned Ministries/Departments to the public sector undertaki- 
ngs functioning under them to mitigate the grievances of the 
associations of SC/ST emplovees in respect of matters relating 


to reservation in services and posts. 


26. Review of the transfer policy in multi-unit public sector 
bodies: In accordance with the normal practice prevailing 


in the multi-unit public sector undertakings like Food Corporat- 
ion of India, National Fertilizer Limited, Central Warehousing 
Corporation, etc., employees on their promotions are posted 
as per the administrative requirements. However, in all such 
cases persons with, comparatively higher position in the panel 
for promotion get preference over others for retention at the 
same station or nearby stations. The employees occupying lower 
positions in the panel get the farthest and most inconvenient 
postings. The authorities in such public sector bodies transfer 
their employees occasionally at will as per their discretion 
in the name of administrative requirements, particularly when 
there is no declared transfer policy based on any prescribed 
norms. A number of SC/ST employees represent to my office again- 
st their transfers due to alleged prejudice on the part of 
the management. The problem rose to such an extent that the 
Government of India had to issue instructions in 1985 to all 
Ministries/Departments vide Dept. of Personnel & Training O.M. 
No.36026/3/85-Estt(SCT) dated 24-6-1985 emphasising that Governn- 
ent servants desist from any act of discrimination against 
members of SC/ST communities on grounds of their origin. It 
also impressed upon the senior officers including the Liaison 
Officers of the Ministries/Departments to keep a close watch 
to ensure that officials belonging to SCs and STs were not 
subjected to any harassment or discrimination and that such 
incidents should not occur at all. The orders also provide 
for action against erring officers. 


27. While conducting an investigation in August 1985 into 
the affairs of the Food Corporation of India in regard to imple- 
mentation of reservation orders for SCs and STs in its zonal 
office at Madras, it was noticed that after promotions a 
number of employees had to move out to places where the vacanci- 
es were available. According to the policy of the Corporation 
seniormost officers/employees were retained at the same station 
to the extent of available vacancies. In the same manner prefer- 
ence was being given to the remaining employees in the panel 
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over others for posting at the nearest/convenient stations 
according to their seniority. The juniormost candidates in 
the panel were being posted in the remotest corners of each 
zone. or sometimes even outside the zone. In the majority of 
cases SC and ST employees on account of their low seniority 
occupied lower positions in the panel and, therefore, happened 
to be the worst sufferers in regard to their postings after 
promotion. It was, therefore, emphasised in the report of 
the study team of this office that the FCI's transfer policy 
was discriminatory in nature and needed a review so as to devise 
a policy to provide opportunities to SC and ST employees for 
better, reasonably good postings at the same station or nearby 
stations at least to the extent. of 15% and 74% respectively. 


28. Another aspect of the transfer policy which came to the 
notice of the study team was about the frequent transfers of 
even Group D staff. Keeping in view the difficulties faced 
by the staff belonging to SCs and STs and even others it was 
. to the management of the Food Corporation of India 
that: 


(4) Promotions and transfers of Group D staff may be restricted 
to the Depots within the same district. 


(ii) Promotions and transfers of employees within Group C may 
be restricted to the same region. 


(iii)Promotions and transfers of employees from Group C to 
Group B should be within the same zone. 


The Food Corporation of India assured active consideration 
of these suggestions. 

29. In the case of the National Fertilizer Limited most grieva- 
neces of SC and ST employees in regard to transfers related 
to its Central Marketing Organisation at Chandigarh where also 
a study was conducted. They complained of discrimination again- 
st SC/ST employees by way of their postings to insignificant 
positions and difficult places without justification. Though 
the authorities mainly gave administrative reasons for transfers, 
it was found that no fixed criteria were adopted by the 
authorities in this regard and that the management did use 
transfer 88 a tool in some cases to victimise or punish certain 
employees. It is desirable that all public sector undertakings 
should adopt a declared policy in regard to postings/transfers 
particularly after promotion of SC and ST employees, keeping 


in view the problems faced by them on account of social handica- 
ps. 


NATIONALISED AND PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 

30. Representation of SC/ST in services: The Government policy 
of reservation in services and posts for SCs and STs has been 
made applicable to all public sector and nationalised banks 
since late 'sixties. With the passage of time there has been 
considerable improvement in the representation of SCs and STs 
in Services in varíous cadres of the banking sector. The posit- 
ion of representation of 808 and STs in various groups of servi- 
ces in these banks as on 1-1-1987, as supplied by the Department. 
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of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, is shown below alongv- 
ith thé actual: increase in intake as compared to 1-1-1976:- 


Table 8 


Classification Ag en LIE As on 1=1-1287 πο. 
Officers 0.86 0.13 7.29 1.84 6.43 1.71 
Clerical 5.63 0.77 13.77 3.77 8.14 3.00 
Subordinate . 16.41 1.70 22.30 4.61 5.89 2.91 


(excluding sweepers) 





It would be seen from the above table that there has been steady 
improvement in the percenteges of representation of SCs and 
STs as on 1-1-1987 as compared to 1-1-1976. However, adequate 
representation could be achieved only in the case of the Schedu- 
led Castes in clerical and subordinate cadres. The representat- 
ion of the Scheduled Tribes in all cadres, however, presents 
a dismal picture even after the expiry of about two decades 
of the implementation of reservation orders in the banking 


sector.  Conerete steps should be taken by the concerned author- 


ities immediately to induct more STs in all groups of posts 
as also more SCs in officers! grade. 


31. Promotions within officers' grade: In the banking sector 


reservation has been allowed in promotion from clerical to 
the lowest rung of officers' grade. In the case of promotions 
within officers! grade reservation is not allowed by the banks 
on the ground that all such promotions are made by selection. 
It has been noticed that in most cases even though the selection 
procedure in the banks is based on examination, interview, 
experience, etc., promotions are made strictly on the basis 
of seniority. The lowest rung of officers in the banks are 
treated as Group A officers for which posts promotions are 
made also from clerical grade which belongs to Group C. In 
fact, promotion from Group C is possible only to Group B and 
not to Group A and as such any promotion made from clerical 
to the lowest rung of officers! grade should be treated as 
promotion to Group B which will attract reservation orders 
and facilitate promotional avenues for SCs and STs from the 
first grade to the second grade officers.  ' 


32. Posts carrying allowance: It has been observed in certain 


banks that reservation has not been made applicable against 
posts carrying allowance even where such allowance varies from 
Rs.400 to Rs.500 p.m., as it is not treated as promotion. 
Initially, when the amount of allowance for such posts used 
νο: be small and all appointments were made strictly according 
to seniority, implementation of reservation for SCs and STs 
for such posts could be avoided. Secondly, while arguing again- 
st the application of reservation orders to appointments against 
posts carrying allowance, the authorities mentioned that the 
employees working against clerical posts and those carrying 
allowance were treated at par at the time of considering them 
for promotion to the posts of officers and as such appointments 
against the posts carrying allowance could not be treated as 
promotion. However, while investigating into the implementation 
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of reservation orders for SCs and SIs in services under the 
Allahabad Bank it was noticed that with the substantial increase 
in the allowance ranging from Rs.400 to Rs.500 p.m., tne author- 
ities introduced an element of selection for posting of employe- 
es against the posts carrying allowance. It was found that 
there was neither any SC nor any ST employee amongst the 113 
clerks selected for such posts by the Allahabad Bank during 
the years 1983 to 1985, even though 10% of the promotional 
posts in the officers' grade were being filled exclusively 
from the employees working against the posts carrying allowance. 
In the case of the UCO Bank also it was noticed that no reserva- 
tion was allowed for SCs and STs in the appointments from cleri- 
cal posts to the grade of Special Assistant, a post carrying 
allowance, on the plea that thege posts were a part of the 
clerical cadre. At the same tinb a part of the promotional 
quota in the officers! grade under the Bank was being filled 
on seniority basis exclusively from the Special Assistants 
for which there was no justification when they were treated 
as part of the clerical cadre. There is, therefore, an immedia- 


te need to protect the interests of SCs and STs in regard to 
posts carrying allowance by extending the policy of reservation 
to this category also. 


33. Postings/Transfers: In pursuance of normal procedures 


laid down for posting of officials on promotion in banking 
sector, local vacancies are offered to the candidates strictly 
according to their position in the merit list. Thus, candidates 
occupying lower positions in the merit list generally get remote 
and rural postings. Since generally SC and ST employees occupy 
low positions in the select list by virtue of their low seniori- 
ty, they get the worst postings, mostly in rural areas. This 
generally generates grievances amongst SC and ST employees 
on account of social, educational and housing problems faced 


by them. in order to minimise the hardship of the Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe employees there is an imperative 


need to consider their postings at the same station or nearb 
stations at least to the extent of 15% and 74% for SCs and 


STs respectively, as has been done by the Punjab National Bank. 
3 Promotional avenues for sweepers in the banks: Accor- 


ding to the Government of India's instructions 25% of posts 
in the grade of Peon (sub-staff in the banks) are required 
to be reserved for and filled from amongst sweepers, Farashes, 
Chowkidars, etc., who have completed at least five years of 
service and can read and write English, Hindi or any regional 
language. A recent study conducted by this office in one of 
the nationalised banks indicated that only such of the candidat- 
es were considered who were having certificates of having passed 
at. least Class V instead of the requisite qualification of 
being literate as provided in the Government of India's instruc- 
tions. It has, therefore, to be ensured that nationalised/publ- 
ic sector banks follow the Government guidelines properly so 


as to implement the spirit of the Government policy to shift 
maximum number of persons from the so-called '‘'unclean' jobs 
to *clean' ones, which may further help them in better employme- 


nt opportunities and thein uplift. It was also noticed in 
that bank, as “ALSO. in many #9$her cases, that a number of sweepe- 
rs were wor mg there eg theg Son a consolidated pay or on part- 
tim  basis.j eros. y wed deprived of regular employment. 
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Since sweepers come from the poorest section of the society, 
they hardly get any other benefit attached to regular appointme- 
nts and remain underemployed. It would be most beneficial 
for such part-time employees if they are considered for sub-staff 
irrespective of their qualifications in terms of the Government 
instructions. This will also help them to get full empioy- 
ment and enjoy other benefits available with regular jobs paving 
the way for improvement of their economic and living conditions, 
having far-reaching impact on their social status. 


35s In this context it may also be mentioned that in most 
.of the banks there is a provision for promotion of sub-staff 
to clerical posts provided they acquire during their service 
the necessary qualification, i.e., Matriculation/Higher Seconda- 
ry. Under this scheme, in the Allahabad Bank substaff, who 
pass Matriculation/Higher Secondary examination in first class, 
are promoted immediately to clerical posts without any test 
and interview, but no relaxation is allowed in the case of 
SC and ST employees working as sub-staff or even to working 
sweepers who acquire the said quélification. Since these emplo- 
yees come-from the poorest sections of the society, they are 
rarely in a position to secure first class in their Higher 
Secondary examination. The requirement should therefore 

be relaxed to the minimum in the case of SC/ST sub-staff so 
that they may be encouraged to take to studies to pass Matricul- 
ation/Higher Secondary examination and avail of better chances 


of promotion, particularly because there is no reservation 
in promotion from subordinate categories to clerical posts 
as the element of direct recruitment to clerical posts exceeds 
66-2/3 ^ of the appointments made. 

STATE GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

36. The statistical information relating to the actual represe- 
ntation of SCs and STs in State services has been received 
only from 19 States and 9 Union Territories for different years. 
This information alongwith the percentages of population of 
SCs and STs in the State's population and the percentages of 
reservation for SCs and STs in the State services in respect 
of all the States/UTs may be seen at Annexure VI. It may be 
seen therefrom that insofar as Group A and B services are conce- 
rned, no State has been able to achieve the quota of reservatio- 
ns prescribed for its services. In Kerala the actual combined 
representation of SCs and STs is shown as 8.4% as against their 
total reservation of 10% (8% for SCs and 2% for STs). In the 
case of the Scheduled Castes in the States of Haryana, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal as against the 
prescribed percentages of reservation of 20, 15, 25, 18 and 
15 respectively, only percentages of 5.7, 2.1, 8.4, 6.8 and 
. 4.6 have been achieved in Group A services. The representation 
of the Scheduled Castes in Group C and D services in most of 
the States has not yet reached the prescribed percentages except 
in the case of Gujarat (both Group C and D), Haryana (Group 
D only), Kerala, Punjab (Group D only), Uttar Pradesh (Group 
D only), West Bengal (Group D only) and Chandigarh (Group D 
only). The representation of the Scheduled Tribes is not at 
all satisfactory except in respect of Group D posts in some 
States. It is, therefore, felt that necessary measures should 
be taken D the concerned States/Union Territories to wipe 
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out the shortfalls in services specially 1n A and B categories 
of posts 88 quickly as possible. 


UNIVERSITY SERVICES 
37. The Acts of Parliament setting up Central Universities 
do not contain any specific provisions -which confer any powers 
on the Gentral Government or the University Grants Commission 
either to make any rules in respect of Central Universities 
or issue any direction to Central Universities. The UGC in 
a circular letter dated August 26/29, 1975, to the Vice-Chancel- 
lors of Central Universities intimated to them that the UGC 
had agreed in principle that reservations might be provided 
for SCs and STs for recruitment to the posts of Lecturers in 
the universities and colleges and the mechanics for such reserv- 
ations might be worked out. Several circular letters from 
the UGC followed. It is not known as to when for the first 
time the UGC specifically laid down the percentages of reservat- 
ion. in its guidelines. But the revised percentages of 124 
for the Scheduled Castes and 7.5% for the Scheduled Tribes 
(earlier it was 5% for the STs) were intimated to the Vice-Chan- 
cellors on 25-8-1982 and it was mentioned in that circular 
letter.that these percentages would be applicable in admissions 
to various courses of studies and appointments to non-teaching 
posts and also teaching posts upto the level of Lecturers/ 
Assistant Professors. The representation of SCs and STs in 
services under various Central Universities as on 1-11987 both 
in teaching and non-teaching (ministerial) posts, as made avail- 
able by the University Grants Commission may be seen at Annexure 
VII. It would be seen therefrom that there is insignificant 
representation of SCs and STs in the teaching jobs. Even at 
the level of Lecturers where reservation orders have been made 
applicable in Central Universities, there were only 16 SC and 
50 ST Lecturers (46 in NEHU) against the total strength of 
1,404. In the case of non-teaching posts also percentages 
of reservation could be fulfilled only in the case of SCs in 
Group D posts in almost all the Central Universities. 


38. An attempt has been made to collect statistical informa- 
tion indicating the representation of SCs and STs in teaching 
and ministerial (non-teaching) posts under various State Univer- 
sities as on 1-1-1986. Information received in respect of 
41 Universities only may be seen at Annexure VIII. A summary 
of the information is furnished below: 








Table 9 

Category Total SC Žage ST kage 
Teaching posts (41 Universities) 
Professors 2,133 13 0.61 1 0.05 
Readers/Associate 3,261 34 1.04 5 0.15 
Professors 
Lecturers 5,341 169 3.16 32 0.60 
Research Associates,etc. 674 71 10.53 2 0.30 
Ministerial posts (41 Universities) 
Group Α 3,525 118 3.35 11 0.31 
Group B 4,833 221 4.57 48 0.99 
Group C 19,811 1,686 8.51 219 1.11 
Group D 17,607 2,628 14.93 616 Š 
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The representation of SCs and STs is insignificant at all levels 
in the teaching posts. It is, therefore, evident that without 
strict observance of the reservation orders in respect of the 
posts of Lecturers it will be extremely difficult to get adequa- 
te number of SC and ST persons for teaching jobs in the univers- 
ities/colleges. The representation of SCs and STs even in 
ministerial posts is very unsatisfactory. Concrete steps need 


to be taken by the concerned authorities so that adequate repre- 
sentation of SCs and STs is made in all groups of posts at 
least under the ministerial category in which reservation was 
made applicable long back. 


APPRECIATION/ORIENTATION PROGRAMMES 


39. | During the course of investigations/sample studies of 
various Ministries/Departments/Public Sector Undertakings and 
Banks by the study teams of this office in the mid-1970s it 
was found that most of the officers responsible for implementat- 
ion of the Government orders in respect of reservation in 
services and allied relaxations/concessions, etc., were not 
properly acquainted with these orders and their interpretation. 
Such officers on many occasions impressed upon the investigating 
teams the need for orgsnising orientation/appreciation programm- 
es for imparting proper training on the subject of reservation 
so as to explain to them the reservation policy and various 
instructions issued from time to time in this regard. The 
Commissioner for SC and ST accordingly recommended to the Gover- 
nment of India to start such tr&ining programmes for Liaison 
Officers dealing with matters of reservation for SC/ST and 
other officers and staff dealing with the subject. The Governm- 
ent accepted this recommendation and the Institute of Secretari- 
at Training and Management functioning under the Department 
of Personnel and Training started conducting orientation progra- 
mnes on reservation since 1978. 


40. Insofar as public sector undertakings are concerned, a 
similar suggestion was made by the Commissioner for SC and 
ST to the Bureau of Public Enterprises to start training progra- 
mmes on its own for the concerned officers in publie sector 
undertakings dealing with implementation of reservation orders. 
The ΒΡΕ accordingly convened α meeting and ultimately identified 
12 big sized public sector undertakings having infrastructural 
facilities in respect of conducting such programmes on a region- 
al basis for the benefit of the staff and officers of the publie 
sector undertakings located in such regions. The utility of 
such programmes having been established, a large number of 
public sector undertakings took special interest on their own 
to hold such programmes for refreshing and updating the knowled- 
ge of their own staff/officers dealing with the matters of 
reservation. It has now become almost a regular feature specia- 
lly with the large sized Government companies to conduct such 
programmes at least once a year. The table below indicates 
the number of such appreciation programmes held during the 
years 1981-86: 
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Table 10 
Year By Τ5ΤΗ Regional By other public Total 
For Liaison For Asstts./ basis sector organi- 
Officers $.Qs programmes sations 
hy PSUs 
1981 3 4 s 4 MEET 
1982 3 4 - 7 14 
1983 3 4 2 10 19 
1984 3 3 3 9 18 
1985 3 3 6 25 37 
1986 ] 3 3 20 27 





In most of the above training ,- officers of this office 
having expertise in the subjec of reservation were called 
upon to act as guest faculty. The impact of such programmes 
has been found to be significant specially in imparting proper 
guidance with regard to implementation of reservation orders 
in letter and spirit, particularly in respect of maintenance 
of rosters, filling up reserved vacancies by direct recruitment 
and promotion, carry-forward, dereservation and verification 
of SC/ST certificates. 


SC/ST MEMBERS OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 


41. The statistical information relating to the representa- 
tion of SCs and STs in various Public Service Commissions during 
1985-86/1986-87 as furnished by the UPSC and the different 
State Governments is given below: 





Table 11 
Name of the Public Total Νο. Whether Other Members 
Service Commission of Members Chairman belonging to 
including helonged to SC ST 
Chairman SC or ST 
tay tmn Puste service 3 po cR ee 
Commission n "ο L L 
(b) Staff Selection 3 No - - 
Commission 
(c) State Service- 
Commissions 
1. Andhra Pradesh ' 8 No 2 _ 
2. Assam 7 No ~ 2 
3. Bihar 11 No 1 
à, Gujarat* 3 Yes(ST) - - 
5. Haryana 6 No 1 - 
6. Himachal Pradesh 4 No Ί - 
7]. Jammu ἢ Kashmir@ 5 No _ - 
8. Karnataka 7 Νο 1 zx: 
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1 2 3 4 5 

9. Kerala@ 15 No 1 - 
10. Madhya Pradeshf 7 No 1 - 
11. Maharashtra 6 No m = 
12. Manipur 2 No - 1 
13. Meghalaya 4 Yes (ST) - 3 
14. Nagaland@ 3 No - 2 
15. Orissa 5 No - 1 
16. Punjab 6 No _ _ 
17. Rajasthan 5 No 1 - 
18. Sikkim Ί Yes (ST) = - 
19. Tamil Nadu 8 No 1 - 
20. Tripura 2 No - 1 
21. Uttar Pradesh 9 No Ί - 
22. West Bengal 7 No ] - 





A Position during 1985-86 

* In Gujarat initially there were in all 5 Members including the Chairman 
who did not belong either to Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes. Rut 
there was one Member each from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
On the vacation of Chairmanship the post was temporarily held hy the 
SC Member as additional charge and subsequently by the ST Member from 
22--8--δ6 on regular basis. Thus, for the major portion of the year 1986- 
87 the Chairman was a Scheduled Tribe person and the Commission comprised 
only 3 Members including the Chairman. 


STUDIES INTO THE WORKING OF SERVICE SAFEGUARDS 

A2. Under Clause (2) of Article 338 of the Constitution the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is requi- 
red to investigate all matters relating to the safeguards provi- 
ded for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. The safegu- 
ards relating to service matters are enshrined in Articles 
16(4) and 335 of the Constitution. In pursuance of the powers 
vested with the Commissioner 10 investigations were undertaken 
during 1986. Earlier as many as 46 investigations were underta- 
ken during the period from 1981 to 1985. Some of the general 
observations about the shortcomings noticed by the teams are 


given below: 


(1) Full details about the number of reserved vacancies as 
well as various concessions/relaxations permissible to 
SC/ST candidates are not indicated in many cases in the 
advertisements issued by the public sector undertakings. 
Applications from the general candidates are also invited 
against the reserved vacancies in some cases whereas: this 
provision is to be incorporated only while advertising 
the reserved v&cancies for the second time in the same 
recruitment year. Many SC/ST applicants fulfilling requi- 
Site qualifications are left.out even in the first scree- 


(11) 


(111) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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In many cases SC/ST officers are not associated with 
the Selection Committee/D.P.C. for one reason or the 
other. Where such an officer is associated, he is allowed 
to participate in the meeting while interviewing SC/ST 
candidates only. He is, therefore, not aware of the 
standards adopted in selecting general candidates so 
as to suggest the extent of relaxations needed for SC/ST 
candidates. 


In the case of posts filled by direct recruitment grouping 
is permissible only in the case of isolated posts and 
small cadres. No grouping is permissible in posts filled 
by promotion. It is noticed that in many cases in public 
Sector undertakings and banks a single common roster 
is maintained for a number of categories of posts even 
though there are definite orders for maintaining separate 
rosters in respect of cadres having a strength of 20 
or more. At times even promotional posts are grouped 
together against the letter and spirit of the orders. 


Wrong model rosters are adopted for determining the number 
of vacancies to be reserved for SCs and STs on account 
of confusion arising out of two different 40-point rosters 
required to be maintained for (i) recruitment on all 
India basis by open competition providing reservation 
@ 15% for the Scheduled Castes and 74% for the Scheduled 
Tribes and (ii) recruitment*on all India basis otherwise 
than by open competition providing reservation @ 16-2/37 
for the Scheduled Castes and 74% for the Scheduled Tribes. 


SC/ST candidates are not adjusted against the older brou- 
ght forward reservations in their chronological order. 
The current reservation is utilised whereas the older 
reservation that becomes 3 years old is allowed to lapse. 


The principle of exchange of reservation between SCs 
and STs in respect of such of the vacancies which cannot 
be filled in the initial year of recruitment and sub- 
sequent 3 recruitment years also, is not applied resulting 
in lapsing of vacancies in one of the categories while 
candidates in the other reserved category are available. 


The authority for dereservation of reserved vacancies 
in public sector undertakings is vested in the Board 
of Directors for Group A and B posts and in the C.M.D. 
in the case of Group C and D posts. However, by and 
large this procedure is not followed before appointing 
general candidates against the reserved vacancies. The 
unfilled reservation is simply carried forward. The 
tendency of not observing the dereservation procedure 
correctly amounts to avoiding answerability to the compe- 
tent authority in the matter of following all the pres- 
cribed procedures for recruitment against the reserved 
vacancies. The Liaison Officer is also not consulted 
in some cases while submitting proposals for dereservation 
even though his prior concurrence is necessary. for such 
proposals. 
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(viii)In many public sector undertakings rosters are not main- 
tained properly. The reserved points are not correctly 
earmarked. Gaps are left in filling the reserved points 
in the roster. Remarks regarding adjustment against 
the older reservation, exchange of reservation and de- 
reservation, wherever necessary, are not indicated in 
the remarks column of the roster. Entries in the roster 
are not signed by the appointing authority. 


(ix) Reservation aspects mentioning the number of vacancies, 
etc., are not properly highlighted in the agenda for 
Departmental Promotion Committee. 


(x) Even though SC/ST officers require more and more training 
opportunities to widen their knowledge and improve their 
chances for selection to higher posts, they are in most 
cases ignored for training at home and abroad. 


(xi) The Annual Reports of a large number of undertakings 
do not contain statistical information relating to the 
representation of SC/ST nor do they say anything about 
the activities of the SC/ST Cell indicating the perfor- 
mance of such companies in the matter of compliance of 
reservation orders. 


(xii) There are instructions for reservation in allotment of 
residential accommodation in favour of SC/ST employees. 
In many organisations these instructions are not followed 
and quarters are allotted according to seniority without 
giving any benefit of reservation to SC/ST employees. 


Individual complaints 


43. During the year under report 2,717 individual complaints 
pertaining to service matters of SC/ST officials belonging 
to the Central Government/Central Public Undertakings/State 
Governments/Public Sector Banks were received in this office. 
These cases related to various types of grievances pertaining 
to appointments, promotions, confirmations, transfers, etc. 
Out of these cases 175 cases were pending at the end of the 
year under report and 341 cases were filed. Out of the remain- 
ing 2,201 cases success was achieved in getting the desired 
relief in 93 cases. 
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ANNEXURE I 


A comparative statement showing the representation of 

SCs & STs in services under the Central Government, 

Public Sector Undertakings and Public Sector/Nation- 
alised Banks as on 1-1-1987 


Government of India 





eR το πα, gga PPT gE np Es Te E a TE EST ETI 


Group Total SC A ST Z 
A 57,654 4,746 8.23 1,180 2.05 
C 21,30,453 3907980 14.46 90,147 4.23 
D(ex- 11,67,759 234614 20.09 68,206 5.84 
cluding 
sweepers) 
Total 34,531,285 5 | 55y 187 16.18 1,60,980 469 


a c c ea en ed 


Public Sector Undertakings (211 PSUs 


A 1,61,825 7,862 4.86 1,904 1.17 
B 1,62 ,339 10,010 6.17 2,522 1.55 
G 13,94,015 2,558,500 18.54 1,23,017 8.82 
D(excl- 3,99,000 1,23,010 30.82 68,111 17.07 
uding 
sweepers) 
Total 21,17,179 399,382 18.86 1,95,554 9,24 
Sweepers 38,900 30,150 Τι 1,311 3.37 
Public Sector & Nationalised Banks 
Officers 2,15, 805 15,745 7.29 3,986 1.84 
Clerks 4, |49,144 61,891 13.77 16,957 3677 
Subordin- 1,67,136 37,272 ` 22.30 7,721 4.61 
ate Staff 
Total 8, 32,085 1,14,908 13.81 28,664 3.44 


Sweepers 17,794 8,740 49.11 594 3.33 
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ANNEXURE II 


Comparative statement showing the representation of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in services 
under the Central Govt. as on 1-1-1977 and 1-1-1987 


μα ο. ο. E U s F 


Total strength Sch, Castes Sch. Tribes 
Group including No. Percentage No. Percentage 
SCs & STs 


ου zu = eee 
As on 1-1-1977 | 


A 39,908 1,662 4.16 309 0.77 
B 56,322 3,221 6.07 434 0.77 
C 16,77,256 98,662 11.84 46,603 2.78 
D(excludin 12,46,464 2,37,718 19.07 54,206 4.35 
στο) 
As on 1-1-1987 
Α 57,654 4,746 8.23 1,180 2.05 
B 75,419 7,847 10440 1,447 1.92 
o 21,30,453 3,07,980 14646 90,147 ok: 
D(exeludin 11,67,759 2,234,614 20.09 68,206 5,84 
πο... 


ο... a m LUUUUUULUUUUUUUULUUULUULUL UI iii u—————!————— 
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ANNEXURE V 


Some typical cases of dereservation proposals dealt with 
by the Office of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 


(1) The Ministry of Defence had submitted a dereservation 
proposal seeking dereservation of six vacancies reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes and three for the Scheduled Tribes 
in the posts of Foreman (Group C) filled by promotion on 
the basis of selection in the office of Controller of Inspec- 
tion (Admn.), Pune. On scrutiny of the proposal it was obser- 
ved that the seniormost SC candidate was becoming eligible 
for promotion on 28-2-1986 and that the Departmental Promot- 
ion Committee was being convened just 8 days before that 
date. No crucial date had been prescribed in the rules in 
respect of the eligibility of candidates or for convening 
of the DPC. In these circumstances it was for the concerned 
authorities either to postpone the DPC or to consider the 
SC candidate also who was short by only 8 days in fulfilment 
of the eligibility condition. This course of action was 
suggested particularly because as many as nine reserved vacan- 
cies were available and not a single SC or ST candidate was 
being promoted in that DPC and two vacancies (one each for 
SC and ST) were to lapse as no more vacancies occurred in 
the year 1986. But the DPC was held on 20-2-86 and the SC 
candidate referred to &bove was not considered. The matter 
was taken up with the Department of Defence Production reques- 
ting them to reconsider the matter. However, the Ministry 
of Defence (Directorate General of Inspection) declined to 
reconsider the matter on the plea that such cases of eligibi- 
lity might occur after every 15 days or a month. However, 
it Was confirmed by them earlier that there were only two 
SC candidates who were to become eligible for promotion in 
that year, i.e.,.on 28-2-1986 and 21-10-1986. 


(2) The Cabinet Secretariat had proposed dereservation 
of 3 vacancies reserved for the Sch.Castes and 2 vacancies 
reserved for the Sch.Tribes in the posts of Field Officer(Tech.) 
(Group C) filled by promotion on the basis of selection sub- 
ject to passing the qualifying test in the office of the 
Director,  ARC. For these selections they had considered 
only those SC/ST employees who were covered by the extended 
zone of consideration at 5 times the number of vacancies 
in favour of SC/ST candidates, in which only 2 SC candidates 
could be covered whereas some more reserved category candi- 
dates were eligible for promotion. The Cabinet Secretariat 
was, therefore, requested to review the case in the light 
of the Government of India's instructions contained in MHA 
O.M. No.1/12/67-Estt(C) dated 11-7-68 and consider the SC/ST 
candédates who were eligible and were also covered by the 
separate zone of consideration as applicable in the case 
of promotion by selection to Group C and D posts. The Cabinet 
Secretariat confirmed that on re-examination of the case 
the ARC Directorate had found that a few Deputy Field Officers 
(Tech.) belonging to SC category wére available in the sepa- 
rate ezone of consideration and that they intended to consider 
them in the next DPC. This clearly showed that Government 
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instructions for consideration of eligible SC/ST candidates 
as covered by the separate zone were not applied resulting 
in denial of promotion to the otherwise eligible SC candidates 
even when reserved vacancies were available which were propo- 
sed to be dereserved. The matter was, therefore, again taken 
up with the Cabinet Secretariat to whom it was suggested 
that a review DPC should be convened and all the eligible 
SC/ST candidates available in the separate zone of considera- 
tion considered retrospectively alongwith general category 
candidates considered by the earlier DPC, instead of convening 
a fresh DPC. In the light of this suggestion a supplementary 
DPC was held by the Cabinet Secretariat to consider the cases 
of eligible Deputy Field Officers(Tech.) belonging to SC 
category for promotion to the post of Field Officer(Tech.) 
on 16-10-86 ard on the recommendation of that DPC three Deputy 
Field Officers (Tech.) belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
were promoted and they were assigned notional seniority at 
their appropriate places vis-a-vis those candidates promoted 
on the basis of the selection made on the recommendation 
of the earlier DPC. 


(3) The Office of the Comptroller & Auditor General of 
India had sought dereservation of 2 vacancies reserved for 
the Scheduled Tribes in the posts of Supervisor (Group C) 
filled by promotion on the basis of selection in the office 
of the Accountant General (A&E) II, Maharashtra, Nagpur. 
On scrutiny it was observed that they had considered the 
SC/ST candidates only upto the extended zone of consideration 
at 5 times the number of vacancies in favour of SC/ST emplo- 
yees as prescribed in the Department of Personnel and A.R. 
O.M, dated 24-12-80. The matter: was taken up with them clari- 
fying that in the case of promotion by selection to Group 
G ‘and D posts the zone of consideration of the same size 
had to be applied separately to the vacancies reserved for 
SC/ST employees as envisaged in the Ministry of Home Affairs 
O.M.No.1/12/67-Estt(C) dated 11-7-68. It was pointed out 
to them that this matter had already been clarified in the 
Department of Personnel and Training O.M. dated 2-5-83 wherein 

it was stated that Group C and D posts continued to be gover- 
ned by the Ministry of Home Affairs O.M. dated 11-7-68. 
The mistake was then rectified by the Comptroller & Auditor 
General's office by promoting the 2 Sch.Tribe employees who 
were eligible for promotion and were covered in the separate 
zone of consideration. Accordingly the dereservation propo- 
sal was withdrawn. 


(4) In a few cases of dereservation pertaining to the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs and the Ministry of Defence it came to 
notice that action to fill a number of vacancies including 
some réserved for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
was initiated. While the general category candidates became 
available for appointment, action to fill the reserved vacan- 
cies was in progress and in the meantime ban orders were 
received in respect of all fresh recruitment. Three important 
points emerged from these cases. Firstly, the ban was erro- 
neously applied to such cases in which recruitment action 
had already been initiated and some of the vacancies had 
also been filled. In fact, ban orders should not have been 
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applied in such cases as the same had to be applied only 
in respect of vacancies that arose after the receipt of ban 
orders or for such vacancies for which recruitment action 
had not been initiated yet. Secondly, in the particular 
eases referred to above the ban orders were also circumvented 
by appointing general category candidates on ad hoc basis 
against vacancies which were reserved for the SCs and STs. 
Thus, on the one hand ban orders were not actually implemen- 
ted and, on the other, appointment of general candidates 
against the reserved vacancies deprived the SC/ST candidates 
of their due share. Thirdly, such ad hoc appointments of 
general candidates against the reserved vacancies were conti- 
nued for a number of years and then it was proposed to regu- 
larise their services by seeking ex-post-facto approval of 
the Department of Personnel and Training and the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for dereservation 
on the plea that those reserved vacancies could not be filled 
due to ban orders. It is indeed surprising that ban orders 
were applied to the recruitment of reserved category candidat- 
es and not to those of general candidates against the reserved 
vacancies. This office raised an objection on the above 
lines and did not agree to the proposals for dereservation. 
The Department of Personnel and Training had, however, succum- 
bed to the suggestion to regularise their services at 'this 
late stage! instead of advising the concerned authorities 
to initiate action de novo to recruit SC/ST candidates and 
to terminate the services of ad hoc appointees after selec- 
tion of SC/ST candidates. 
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ANNEXURE VII 

Statement No.1 
Statement showing the number and percentage of S; and ST 
in teaching posts in Central Universities as αι 1-1-1987 

















Category of posts No. of employees Percentage of 
Total S3 ST oT 
1 2 2 5 6 
(1) Aligarh Muslim University 
Professor 20 =: = m 2 
Reader 422 E E “ἃ z 
lecturer 451 - E ο = 
(2) araras Hindu Universi: 
Professor 327 - = x s 
Reader 49 = x E 2 
lecturer 2 - 0.5 - 
(3) Delhi University 
Professor 2M, - i - š 
Reader 296 2 x ΘΠ " 
Lecturer 154 -— 2 - 1.3 - 
(4) University of Hyderabad 
Professor 46 - = - - 
Reader 5) ë E = ç E 
Lecturer p^ 4 1 7.6 1.9 
| (5) Jawaharlal. Nehru University 
Professor 119 - ο m = 
Associate Prof’./Reader 1% 2 - 4.5 - 
Assistant Prof./Lecturer & 4 2 49 © 25 
| (6) North Fastern Hill University 
Professor 49 - 5 - 10.2 
Reader 8, - 9 - 10.7 
Lecturer 145 - 26 m 31.7 
Research Associnte 11 - 5 - 45.5 
(7) Ponditherry University 
Professor 8 = - = _ 
Reader 6 ~ à E E 
Iecturer 12 1 - 8 z 





(Contd.) 








Professor 6, - - - š 
Reader 137 1 Š - - 
lecturer/Director of 105 3 1 — 2.86 0.95 
Physical BHiucatian 

Instructor 6 1 - 16.67 - 
Asstt.lecturer/Tutor — 142 2 : 1.40 7 

(9) Indira Cendhi Mtioml Open University 

Professor 3 - = = » 
Reader 2 - - - - 
lecturer 2 - E - = 
Research Officer 1 - - - - 
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ANNEXURE VII 





Statement No. 2 


Statement showing the number ard percentage of SCs and STs 
in nn-teaching posts in Central Universities as m 1-1-1987 

















ωρα μι Naber Palen σσ — Bm — 
Total < rT & ST 
μμ μμ UU Ra ee akha 
(1) Aligarh Maslim University 
A 113 a 8 Ἢ a - 
Β 347 1 mu u 
C 1765 12 L 068 0.23 
D 2618 470 8 1756 | 0.30 
(2) Bares Hindu University 
A (2 - - - - 
B 155 - - -= - 
C 1655 60 - 3.6 E 
D 2486 Y - 2. E 
(3) Delhi Uhiversity 
A 1⁄2 κ = - : 
B 29 4 - 1.6 - 
C 139 % 3 7.0 0.2 
D 1010 259 8 25.6 0.8 
(4) University of Hydersbad 
A 35 E B e á 
B 8 1 =. 0d 2 
C Xx» 20 3- 6.5 1.0 
D X5 76 T 2323 5.2 
(5) Jawherlal Nehru University 
À 7i 5 - 64 - 
B 101 5 £ — MO, 1.0 
C 456 55 - 12.0 0.3 
D 390 (9 1. "ΠῚ 0.3 
| (6) North Eastern H11 University . 
A 55 - 27 - 49.0 
Β 99 B 4 -= 54.5 
C n 4 335 0.85 71.0 
D 345 5 237 145 68.7 


(Contd.) 
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1 2 3 Á 5 6 

(7) Pondicherry University 

A 14 à s g = 

B 6 - S s Š 

C 67 4 - 6 - 

D A 12 a Ὁ . 
(8) Visvatherati University 

Λ 53 1 - 1.8 - 

Β 95 4 2 A2 2.10 

C 704, 107 12 15.20 1.70 

D 54, 8) Q 15.50 16.02 

(9) Imira Cerdhi Naticral Open thiversity 

Λ 24 - - -= - 

Β 9 - Ec ἃ Ç 

C 53 1 - 19 - 

D 293 3 1 13.0 3 
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CHAPTER IX 


REPRESENTATION OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND 
SCHEDULED TRIBES IN PARLIAMENT AND STATE LEGISLATURES LEGISLATURES 


Reservation of  Parliamentary/State Assembly seats 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is made under 
Articles 330, 332 and 334 of the Constitution. The period 
for which these seats are reserved is forty years from 
the commencement of the Constitution under Article 334 
of the Constitution. 


Representation of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha, 


Lok Sabha 


2. Out of a total number of 544 seats 79 were reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes and 40 for the Scheduled Tribes. 
State-wise information regarding the total number of seats 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
is given below: 


Table 1 
-..--,....--.....-.............-......,.................,..................-......΄---------ἳ 
S.No. State/Union Territory Number of constituencies | 

Total ST 
1 2 3 4 5 
STATES 
15 Andhra Pradesh 42 6 2 
D Assam 14 1 2 
3. Bihar 54 8 5 
Aw C Gujarat 26 2 4 
5. Haryana 10 2 - 
6. Himachal Pradesh 4 1 E 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 6 - - 
8. Karnataka 28 4 _ 
9. Kerala ~ 20 2 = 
10. Madhya Pradesh 40 6 9 
11. Maharashtra 48 3 4 
12. Manipur 2 _ 4 
13. Meghalaya 2 - - 
14. Nagaland Ί - = 
15. Orissa 21 3 5 
16. Punjab 13 3 E 
Τη; Rajasthan 25 4 3 
18. Sikkim 1 - es 
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Ί 2 3 4 5 
19. Tamil Nadu 39 7 = 
20. Tripura 2 = 1 
21. Uttar Pradesh 85 18 = 
22. West Bengal 42 8 2 
UNION TERRITORIES 
23. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 1 - - 
25s Arunachal Pradesh 2 - _ 
25. Chandigarh 1 - - 
26. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1 - 1 
27. Delhi 7 1 = 
28. Goa, Daman & Diu 2 - - 
29. Lakshadweep 1 - 1 
30. Mizoram 1 = m 
31. Pondicherry 1 - - 
Nominated Anglo-Indian Members 2 _ _ 


Total 544 79 60 





ce The party-wise position of Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe Members of the Eighth Lok Sabha was as follows: 





Table 2 
S.Ko. Name of Party No. of Scheduled Number of Schedu- 
Caste MPs led Tribe’MPs 
τι Congress (I) 60+1 (unreserved 33+7(unreserved 
seat) seats ) 
2. Congress (S) 1 ; 1 
3 Telugu Desam 6 = 
he Janata 1 _ 
5. Akali Dal 2 _ 
6. ATADMK 1 _ 
Ts RSP 2 1 
8. CPI (M) 4 2 
9. FB 1 - 
10. CPI — 1 
11a Unattached 1 2 
ων πμ Tc 
Total 80 | 47 


arr roo 
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Rajya Sabha 
Δ. There is πο Constitutional provision for reservation 


of seats for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in Rajya Sabha. 


Representation of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in Lok Sabha from the general constituencies 


5. According to available information about the General 
Elections to Lok Sabha held in Becember 1984 only two Μεπ- 
bers belonging to the Scheduled Castes were elected to 
Lok Sabha from two general constituencies, one each from 
Karnataka and Qrissa respectively. So far as the Scheduled 
Tribes are concerned, 7 Scheduled Tribe Members were elected 
from unreserved constituencies which are located in the 
States/Union Territories having overwhelming Scheduled 
Tribe population, viz., Meghalaya, Nagaland, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Lakshadweep and Mizoran. 


6. The Election Commission were requested to furnish 
a statement showing the number of SC/ST Members elected 
to Lok Sabha from unreserved constituencies right from 
the first General Elections held in 1952 to the last one 
held in December 1984. The statement furnished by them 
is given below: 








Table 3 
Year of election SC/ST Members elected from 
unreserved constituencies 

S€ ST 
1952 5 1 
1957 6 3 
1962 1 2 
1967 - 1 
1971 1 Z. 
1977 - 4 
1980 3 
1984 7 


—— MÀ e MÀ UO 


seats reserved for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
ee A anne — a 
in State Vidhan Sabhas 


7. State-wise number of constituencies and constituencies 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in the State Vidhan Sabhas is given below: 


222 





Table 4 

S.No. State/Union Territory No. of Assembly constituencies 

1 2 Eý / 6 
STATES 

1. Andhra Pradesh 294 39 15 
2. Assam | 126 8 16 
3. Bihar 324 48 28 
ΡΝ Gujarat 182 13 26 
5. Haryana , 90 17 _ 
6. Himachal Pradesh 68 16 3 
Te Jammu & Kashmir 76 6 - 
8. Karnataka 224 33 2 
9, Kerala 140 13 1 
10. Madhya Pradesh 320 44 {9 
11. Maharashtra 288 18 22 
12. Manipur 6ο Ί 19 
13. Meghalaya 60 _ - 
14. Nagaland 60 = - 
15. Orissa 147 22 34 
16. Punjab 117 29 - 
475 Rajasthan 200 33 24 
18. Sikkim 32+ 2 128. 
19. Tamil Nadu 234 42 3 
20. Tripura 60 7 17 
21. Uttar Pradesh 425 92 1 
22. West Bengal 294 59 17 
UNION TERRITORIES 
23. Arunachal Pradesh 30 - - 
24. Delhi 564 9 = 
25. Goa, Daman & Diu 30 1 - 
26. Mizoram 30 - - 
27. Pondicherry 30 5 - 

Total 3997 557 315 


a ὁ ομμαυυ νο ο ο ασ 
+ Includes one seat reserved for Sangha constituency 
(Buddhist monasteries). 


* Reserved for Sikkimese of Bhutia-Lepcha origin. 
+ Metropolitan Council constituencies. 
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Representation of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in Vidhan Sabhas from the general constituencies 


8. According to available information 1 Scheduled Caste 
and 13 Scheduled Tribe persons were elected to the Vidhan 
Sabhas from the unreserved constituencies. The details 
are given below: 


Table 
————————— a a ee a 
Month and year Name of State SC/ST members elected Total 
of election from unreserved cons- 


tituencies 


SC ST 
= E 22 l ee ee RIEN. UIN 


December 1985 Assam - 6 6 
March 1985 Bihar - 1 1 
March 1985 Gujarat - 1 1 
March 1985 Himachal Pradesh - 1 1 
March 1985 Madhya Pradesh 1 4 5 


A aaa ŘĖŮĖ 
Total 1 13 14 
= l E um 2, Sm. 


Note: (1) The following States and UTs have intimated that 
no SC/ST members were elected from unreserved 
constituencies: Andhra Pradesh, Haryana, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra, Manipur 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Orissa, Punjab, Sikkin, 
Tamil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Delhi, Mizoram and Pondicherry. 

(2) Information is still awaited from the States 
of Rajasthan and West Bengal and the Union Terri- 
tory of Goa, Daman & Diu. 





Vidhan Parishads 





9. As in the case of Rajya Sabha, there is no Constitu- 
tional provision for the reservation of seats for the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the State Vidhan 
Parishads. Ihe State Governments of Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu abolished their Vidhan Parishads from 1- -1985 
and 1-11-1986 respectively. Information in respect of 
the remaining States for 1986-87 is given below: 


Table 6 


S.No. State No.of SG Members No.of ST MenBers 
Elected Nominated Elected Nominated 

1. Bihar 1 1 3 _ 

d ο Jammu & Kashmir - = = YS 

or Karnataka 3 1 - = 

he Maharashtra 2 - a m 

5. Uttar Pradesh 5 - Š = 


CHAPTER X 


NON-OFFICIAL ORGANISATIONS 


Non-official organisations play a significant role 
in advancing socio-economic progress of the community in 
general and that of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in particular. Some of the agencies of all India 
character working for the welfare and development of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes receive direct grants- 
in-aid from the Ministry of Welfare. Sometimes a departure 
is made from this general principle and some organisations 
of local character(State level or even district level) 
have been sanctioned direct grants-in-aid by the Government 
of India. Information regarding grants-in-aid sanctioned 
to 21 organisations working for the Scheduled Castes and 
35 organisations working for the Scheduled Tribes during 
the years 1981~82 to 1986-87 has been given at Annexures 
I and II. The total amount of the grants-in-aid sanctioned 
during each year is mentioned below: 


f 





Table 1 
Year Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 

1981-82 Rs. 63,54,761 Rs. 52,77,086 
1983-84 Rs. 66,67,857 Rs. 50,05,944 
1984-85 Rs. 68,51,947 Rs. 61,54,129 
1985-86 Rs. 70,92,787 Rs. 61,43,675 
1986-57 Rs. 80,40,196 Rs. 80,53,717 

Total Rs. ,/13,30,712 Rs.3,60,32,317 

Le Similar information was also collected from the State 


Governments/UT Administrations who had given grants to 
non-official organisations working for the welfare of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in their respective 
States. The information received from 11 States and 2 
Union Territories is furnished at Annexure III. 


3. The activities of some of the organisations which 
were sanctioned grants-in-aid by the Scheduled Castes Deve- 
lopment Division of the Ministry of Welfare during 
1986-87 are mentioned below: 


(1) Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi 
Harijan Sevak Sangh continued its activities for the 


removal of untouchability. It has been laying special 
stress upon improvement of the working conditions of sweep- 
ers and scavengers. During 1986-87, 1862 dry laterines 


were got converted into water-borne ones and 4,887 new 
water-borne latrines were got constructed. The Ministry 
of Welfare provided funds for 72 workers under the scheme 
of removal of untouchability and for 48 workers under the 
Bhangi Kasht Mukti Scheme. Under the first scheme 41 
blocks comprising 2,000 villages spread ail over the country 
were taken up and about 1,055 villages were freed from 
the practices of untouchability. The Sangh ran 11 residential 
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primary schools in eight States and 2 in the capital for 
the children of sweepers and scavengers. It also provided 
hostel facilities to 245 Scheduled Caste students studying 
in Bapa Ashram Primary School, Delhi, and to 217 Scheduled 
Caste girls in Kasturba Balika Vidyalaya, New Delhi. During 
the year under review an amount of Rs.3,600 was given 
as financial help to 17 T.B. patients belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes. The Sangh also published its monthly 
magazine 'Harijan Seva' regularly. 


(2) Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Divyayan Krishi Vigyan 

Kendra, Ranchi 

Divyayan Krishi Vigyan Kendra, Ranchi, was started 
in 1969 for the economic, social and spiritual uplift of 
the local population predominantly comprising tribals. 
It imparts training to grassroot level farmers in improved 
agricultural techniques, horticulture, beekeeping, dairy, 
etc. It has two demonstration centres with a total area 
of 144 acres at Getalsud and Maheshpur, 35 Kms. from Ranchi. 
During the year under review it imparted training to 204 
marginal farmers through 9 motivational courses. Further, 
105 farmers were given special training in poultry, dairy, 
etc. During the year 62 audio-visual programmes were 
organised in the villages. An exhibition of farm products, 
handicrafts, animals, etc., was arranged in a Kisan Mela. 
Fifty rural night schools were established with the efforts 
of ex-trainees. Under Wasteland Development/Conservation 
of Forest Wealth Programme through 33 nurseries 50,667 
free seedlings Were distributed in 7 Blocks of Ranchi Dist- 
rict. During the year 5,447 patients were served by the 
mobile dispensary and 2,563 patients by the free Homoeopa- 
thic Clinic. 


(3) Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Puri (Orissa) 


Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Puri, was running a 
Students! Home for 70 inmates comprising 15 Scheduled Caste 
and 48 Scheduled Tribe students and 7 students belonging 
to economically backward classes. Free board and lodging, 
coaching facilities and sports goods were also provided 
to these students. The Home strived hard to develop the 
physicel, mental, moral and spiritual personality of the 
students. A good deal of integration has been achieved 
with the help of compulsory common worship and interdining. 
Festivals were observed with enthusiasm in the Home. Stu- 
dents were also taken out for excursion. 


(4) Sri Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, Kalady (Kerala) 


Ramakrishna Advaita  Ashrama, Kalady, is running a 
Tribal Hostel for 70 boys. It was started in 1964-65 with 
60 Scheduled Tribe students. Later on 10 Scheduled Caste 
boys were added to it in 1972-73. The Ashram provides 
congenial atmosphere to the inmates for their education 
and to grow spiritually and morally. This Ashram runs 
3 sehools. A Community Centre for the Scheduled Caste 
peopte is also functioning at Kalady. Regular weekly Sunday 
prayers, meetings and moral classes were organised by the 
Community Centre for the benefit of the Scheduled Castes 
and other Backward Classes. 
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(5) Ramakrishna Mission Ashrams,P.O.Narendrapur, 24 Parg- 
anas District (West Bengal) 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Narendrapur, is an out- 
standing institution of the country with a large number 
of activities. It also runs different programmes for the 
benefit of the poor Scheduled Caste slum dwellers at Ram- 
bagan, North Calcutta. Twenty Scheduled Caste women trai- 
nees received training in tailoring from qualified instruc- 
tors at Rambagan. This programme was found to be very 
useful among the Scheduled Castes. After completion of 
the training most of them earn reasonable wages as a result 
of which other women of the locality are also showing keen 
interest to receive this training. Twenty women received 
training in the Social Education Centre of the Mission 
at Rambagan and were able to develop the ability to read 
and write. The medical unit attached to the Ashrama provided 
medicines and diet to ailing Harijan patients free of cost. 
During the year under review 15,666 such patients from 
the locality received treatment. Fifteen Scheduled Caste 
boys underwent training in painting and 5 were admitted 
for lathe training. After completion of the training these 
boys are in a position to get employment. Thirty Scheduled 
Caste/Scheduled Tribe boys continued to live in the Junior 
Boys! Hostel at Narendrapur. Besides this 100 students 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
continued to live in the different hostels meent for senior 
boys. 


(6) Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, P.O.Vivekananda Nagar 
District Purulia (West Boncsl) 


This Vidyapith was running a residential school in 
which 30 Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe boys were residing. 
These boys were also imparted training in painting, tailo- 
ring, book binding, music, etc. Patients from the adjoining 
30 villages were treated at the Medical Relief Centre of 
the Mission. - 


δν The activities of some of the organisations which 
were sanctioned grants-in-aid by the Tribal Development 
Division of the Ministry of Welfare during 1986-87 are 
mentioned below: 


(1) Bhartiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, New Delhi 

Bhartiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh undertakes activities 
for the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes through its central 
office in New Delhi as well as through its State branches 
and also State level organisations affiliated to the Sangh. 
The Sangh has been receiving grants-in-aid from various 
Ministries for running their schemes in the tribal areas. 
However, the Ministry of Welfare has given grants-in-aid 
for nine schemes including the following institutions: 
Training Centre, Rupa (Arunachal Pradesh); Gujarat Tribal 
Women's Training Centre, Jhalod (Gujarat); Worker's Training 
Centre, Nagpur; Tribal Kanya Ashrams at Diphu, Haflong 
and Kokrajhar (Assam); Primary Kanya Ashram School and 
Junior High School in Jaunsar Bawar area in Dehradun 
District. Besides Short-Stay-Homes for women and girls 
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were continued at Kalsi (Uttar Pradesh) and Malegaon and 
Nagpur (Maharashtra). The Ministry of Welfare also sanc- 
tioned one more such home at Bilaspur (Himachel Pradesh). 
The Sangh had started Life Membership Scheme in 1958 at 
the instance of the late Dr.Rajendra Prasad and the late 
Pandit G.B.Pant in order to maintain the continuity of 
work in the tribal areas for which there was a need of 
dedicated and sincere workers. The Sangh continued this 
scheme as before and the Life Members worked in their 
fields wholeheartedly. The Sangh has an employment cell, 
a library and a museum. It also continued publication 
of its quarterly journal 'Vanyajati!. 

Kotagiri 


(2) The Nilgiris Adivasi Welfare Association 


The Nilgiris Tamil Nadu 


The Nilgiris Adivasi Welfare Association is devoted 
to the cause of the overall development of tribals of the 
Nilgiris and adjoining areas. The Association started 
its work by opening a single room hospital at Kolikarai 
in 1959. A small Nutrition Centre was added to the hospital 
in 1969. Later on a T.B.Centre was also opened for 25 
patients. Gradually the activities of the Association 
grew and many schemes were taken up for the welfare of 
tribal people such as medical and health care, mother and 
child nutrition, education and some socio-economic projects. 
This Association was established and nurtured by a great 
social worker, the late Padmashri Dr. S.Narasimhan who 
was hailed as the Albert Schweitzer of India. An idea 
of the excellent work being performed by. this organisation 
among some of the most primitive and backward tribes of 
the Tamil Nadu - Kerala border can be had from the fact 
that it ran 6 hospitals/dispensaries in the tribal areas 
where 32,206 outdoor patients and 598 indoor patients were 









treated. The Association was also running 12 creches/ 
Balwadis which provided nutrition to 354 mothers and chil- 
dren. Under the Child Sponsorship Programme during 


1986-87 the Association helped 683 tribal families to enable 
them to send their children to school. The sickle cell 
anaemia disease is prevalent among the forest-dwelling 
tribes of the Nilgiris. Therefore, a Sickle Cell Anaemia 
Centre is run by the Association to meet this probiem. 
So far the main work has been of testing blood to identify 
sufferers and advising them to come for treatment. Re- 
habilitation of Paniya tribal bonded labourers began in 
1965 and it has gained momentum in recent years. So far 
25 Paniya families have been enabled to develop 1/2 acre 
each for tea plantation. Approximately 80 acres of land 
were under cultivation by Paniya families rehabilitated 
by the Association. The work of the Association is being 
guided by 8 dedicated octogenarian English lady, 
Miss Victoria Armstrong, an old associate of the late 
Dr.Narasimhan. 


(4) Banasthalí Vidyapith (Rajasthan 


Banasthali Vidyapith provided free education to tribal 
girl students from the North-Eastern States. A hostel 
building ‘for these students was also constructed. As 
against the capacity of 102 students during 1986-87, 92 
students received education in the Vidyapith. An amount 


of Rs.5,24,575 was disbursed to these students under the 
scholarship scheme. 


{4) Ramakrishna Mission, Shillong 


Ramakrishna Mission, Shillong, is running a Students! 
Home for 25 tribal students. It is also running an outdoor 
dispensary where 46,642 patients including SG/ST patients 
were treated free. During the year under report 29,292 
tribal patients were treated through the mobile dispensary. 
The Vivekananda Library of the Mission has a collection 
of more than 11,500 books on various subjects in different 
languages which serve the purpose of educational and moral 
uplift of the people. The Scheduled Caste people also 
participated in the community feeding of cooked prasad 
on the occasions of the birth anniversaries of some pro- 
phets. 


(5) Gharmora Model Satra Mills & Plains Cultural Institu- 
tion, North Lakhimpur 


The Institution has been implementing general education 
for tribal students from classes I to VIII. It was running 
weaving, knitting and tailoring centres for girl students 
to enable them to earn their livelihood. Cane and bamboo 
craft work was undertaken for the grown up SC/ST male stu- 
dents to make them skilled craftsmen- The carpentry centre 
also provides to SC/ST students permanent source of earning 


livelihood. Fifty stipendary trainees received training 
under this scheme. The SC/ST students were taken outside 
in various cultural troupes. Cattle rearing, fisheries 


and duck farming were also taught to the students. 


(6) Ramakrishna Mission Boys" Home, P.0.Rshara, District 

24 Parganas (West Bengal) 

Forty tribal boys were being looked after by the Home. 
These boys were provided with all the facilities required 
for their physical, moral and intellectual development. 
They were also provided with good quality general education 
and facilities for technical and vocational training along- 
with opportunities for co-curricular activities including 
sports and games. During 1987 the tribal boys participated 
in the All India Orphanage Sports Meet organised by the 
Dakshin Kalikata Sevashram, Calcutta, and obtained champion- 
ship certificate. 


5a In view of the fact that the important role which 
voluntary. organisations are expected to play in the develop- 
ment of weaker sections, the Working Groups on the Develop- 
ment of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes during the 
Seventh Five Year Plan made a number of important observa- 
tions and recommendations. The Planning Commission then- 
selves are concerned about distinguishing: voluntary agencies 
with other forms of organisations such as social and cultu- 
ral organisations. They, therefore, gave a set of criteria 
for recognising voluntary agencies working in the field 
of development. This, inter alia, envisaged that these 
agencies should not be linked directly or indirectly with 
any political party and they should be explicitly committed 
to socialism, secularism and democracy. Moreover, they 
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must also declare that they will adopt e x and non-violent 
means in the furtherance of their goals and objectives. 
These guidelines are unexceptionable and should be adopted 
by the State Governments as well. 


6. So far as the association of -voluntary agencies in 
tribal development work is concerned they can play & crucial 
role in the remote areas where the functioning of the gover- 
nmental agencies is not satisfactory for a variety of rea- 
sons. These areas can be effectively covered by selfless 
voluntary workers who may be drawn to these areas on account 
of their commitment to the cause of the weaker sections. 
Even elsewhere the voluntary organisations can play an 
important role in mobilisation of the tribal people and 
organising them into voluntary groups for social and econo- 
mic development programmes. The basic problem in the tribal 
areas is lack of confidence between the people and the 
administration and the voluntary workers can serve as a 
valuable bridge between them. 


7. It is also noticed that a number of voluntary organi- 
sations in the tribal areas are receiving foreign assistan- 
ce. The Government had desired that whenever any foreign 
body/individuals wanted to finance any programmes of welfare 
in the tribal areas, the funds should be channelised through 
recognised all India voluntary organisations working in 
the tribal areas after obtaining clearance from the Ministry: 
of Home Affairs which at that time was also incharge of 
tribal welfare. However, even though the clearance from 
the Government of India is obtained by voluntary organisa- 
tions before receiving foreign assistance, a special check 
by the Ministry of Welfare which is now incharge of tribal 
welfare is not made. This question needs a careful consi- 
deration in view of the rise in the flow of foreign money 
into the tribal areas. 


8. The assistance for voluntary work has been signifi- 
cantly stepped tp during the Seventh Five Year Plan under 
general programmes of the Government of India as also by 
the Ministry of Welfare. Nevertheless, there are certain 
handicaps which these organisations face. Firstly, it 
is expected that a part of the total expenditure by these 
organisations will be met from their own resources and 
eontributions from individuals and institutions. It is 
unfortunate that the sources of funds for charity have 
largely dried up. But when it comes to the question of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes it is still more 
difficult to raise funds from the public. In the former 
case there is not much enthusiasm amongst them and in the 
latter case there is general ignorance. Consequently, 
the requirement of contribution from the voluntary agencies 
is generally met by the device of the so-called voluntary 
deduction from the payments to the employees of these 
organisations. It may be remembered that the workers in 
these organisations generally get much less amount than 
those in the organised sector. These cuts, therefore, 
are unusually harsh. Even the people dedicated to this 
cause feel the pinch. Moreover, the meagre honoraria 
which these people receive becomee a deterrent even to 
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dedicated persons to join these organisations. The quality 
of work, therefore, suffers. It would be worthwhile that 
the terms of grants-in-aid for the voluntary agencies wor- 
king among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are 
suitably revised. 
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III ΠΗΠΧΠΝΝΥ 


CHAPTER XI 


LISTS OF SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Under Clause (1) of Article 341 of the Constitution 
the President may with respect to any State or Union Terri- 
tory, and where it is a State, after consultation with 
the Governor thereof, by public notification, specify the 
castes, races or tribes or parts of or groups within castes, 
races or tribes which shall for the purposesof the Cons- 
titution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes in relation to 
that State or Union Territory, as the case may be. Simi- 
larly under Clause (1) of Article 342 the President may 
with respect to any State or Union Territory, and where 
it is a State, after consultation with the Governor thereof, 
by public notification, specify the tribes or tribal commu- 
nities which shall for the purposes of the Constitution 
be deemed to be Scheduled Tribes in relation to that State 
or Union Territory, as the case may be. Once these lists 
have been promulgated, inclusion therein or exclusion there- 
from can be made only by Parliament vide Clause (2) of 
Articles 341 and 342. 


2. The President has since issued 15 Orders as per details 
in the following table: 


NEMINEM WKWmaoa 
S.No. Name of the Date of Name(s) of State(s)/ 
Order notifica- UT(s) for which the 
tion of the Order is applicable 
Order 
1 2 3 4 


SCHEDULED CASTES 
1. The Constitution(Scheduled 10-8-1950 All the States except 


Castes) Order, 1950 Jammu & Kashmir,Nagaland 
and Sikkim 
2. The Constitution(Scheduled 20-9-1951 Arunachal Pradesh, Chandigarh, 
Castes)(Union Territories) Delhi and Mizoram 
Order, 1951 
3. The Constitution(Jamm ἃ 22-12-1956 Jammu & Kashmir 
Kashmir)Scheduled Castes , 
Order, 1956 


4. The Constitution(Dadra and 30-6-1962 Dadra ἃ Nagar Haveli 
Nagar Haveli)Scheduled Castes 
Order, 1962 


5. The Constitution(Pondicherry) 5-3-1964 ΄ Pondicherry 
Scheduled Castes Order,1964 


6. The Constitution(Goa,Daman ἃ 12-1-1968 Goa, Daman & Diu 
Diu)Scheduled Castes Order,1968 


7. The Constitution(Sikkim)Sch- 22-6-1978 Sikkim 
eduled Castes Order, 1978 
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τι LM e ean 
SCHEDULED TRIBES | 


8, The Constitution(Scheduled 6-9-1950 All the States except 
Tribes)Order, 1950 Haryana, J ἃ K Nagaland 


Punjab, Sikkim and Uttar 
Pradesh 
9. ` The Constitution(Scheduled 20-9-1951 Arunachal Pradesh,Laksha- 
Tribes(Union Territories) dweep and Mizoram 
Order, 1951 


10. The Constitution(Andaman and 31-3-1959 Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Nicobar Islands )Scheduled 
Tribes Order, 1959 


11. The Constitution(Dadra and 30-6-1962 Dadra-& Nagar Haveli 
Nagar Haveli )Scheduled 
Tribes Order, 1962 


12. The Constitution(Uttar Prad- 24-6-1967 Uttar Pradesh 
nisi ane 
1967 


13. The Constitution(Goa, Daman 12-1-1968 Goa, Daman & Diu 
een ee 
1 


14. The Constitution(Nagaland) 23-7-1970 Nagaland 
Scheduled Tribes Order, 1970 


15. The Constitution(Sikkim) 22-6-1978 Sikkim 
Scheduled Tribes Order,1978 





Criteria for Scheduled Castes 





3. The very first question in relation to the lists of SCs and SIs 
arises as to the basis on which a community is listed as 
a Scheduled Caste or a Scheduled Tribe. So far as the 
Scheduled Castes are concerned this term was used for the 
first time in the Government of India Act, 1935. In April 
1936 the British Government issued the Government of India 
(Scheduled Castes) Order, 1936, specifying certain castes, 
races and tribes as Scheduled Castes in the then provinces 
of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces & Berar, 
Madras, Orissa, Punjab and United Provinces. Prior to 
the Government of India Act, 1935, the term used for these 
communities was Depressed Classes. Though the expression 
Depressed Classes had been in usage before 1931, the Census 
Report of 1931 (Volume I, Part I(Appendix I), Page 472) 
mentioned the following tests for classifying certain castes 
as Depressed Classes: 


(1) Whether the caste or class in question can be servec 
by clean Brahmans or not. 
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(2) Whether the caste or class in question can be served 
by the barbers, water-carriers, tailors, etc., who 
serve the caste Hindus. 


(3) Whether the caste in question pollutes a high caste 
Hindu by contact or by proximity. 


(4) Whether the caste or class in question is one from 
whose hands a caste Hindu can take water. 


(5) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred 
from using public conveniences, such as roads, ferries, 
wells or schools. 


(6) Whether the caste or class in question is debarred 
from the use of Hindu temples. 


(7) Whether in ordinary social intercourse a well educated 
member of the caste or class in question will be trea- 
ted as an equal by high caste men of the same educatio- 
nal qualifications. 


(8) Whether the caste or class in question is merely dépre- 
ssed on account of its own ignorance, illiteracy or 
poverty and but for that would be subject to no social 
disability. 


(9) Whether it is depressed on account of the occupation 
followed and whether but for that occupation it would 
be subject to no social disability. 

* x κ 
"From the point of view of the State the important 
test is the right to use public convenience—roads, wells, 
and schools, and if this be taken as the primary test, 
religious disabilities and the social difficulties indirec- 
tly involved by them may be regarded as contributory only. 

Some importance must be attached to them, since obviously 

if the general public regards the persons of certain groups 

as so distasteful that concerted action is resorted to 
in order to keep them away, persons of those groups do 
suffer under a serious disability". 


he The above criteria, which in other words mean discri- 
mination based on the obnoxious practice of untouchability, 
appear to hold good for purposes of specifying the Scheduled 
Castes. However, some anomalies have been observed in 
respect of the lists of the Scheduled Castes such as: 


(1) Theremay be communities which do suffer from the prac- 
tice of untouchability and social disabilities and may 
not have been included in the list of the Scheduled Castes 
of a State. An example may be taken from West Bengal. 
Thére is a considerable number of members of Dom community 
residing in Calcutta and other places as well in West Ben- 
gal. Most of them are migrants from Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. They have been living for & long time in West 
Bengal and are not included in the list of the Scheduled 
Castes of that State. 
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(ii) There are some communities which are included in 
the list of the Scheduled Castes even though they were regarded 
as aboriginal tribes during the pre-Independence period 
and have also been declared as Scheduled Tribes after Inde- 
pendence in other States. For example, there are more than 
10 tribal communities in the southern part of Uttar Pradesh 
which have not been declared as Scheduled Tribes and instead 
have been included in the list of the Scheduled Castes. 
These communities are Agariya, Baiga, Bhuiya, Chero, Gond 
Kharwar, Kol, Korwa, Majhwar, Pankha(it should be Panika) 
and Saharya. This is typical of a situation in which the 
tribal communities occupying compact areas through which 
administrative boundaries happen to pass get divided and 
through chance of history may be recognised as a tribal 
community on one side of that line while not being so re- 
cognised on the other even though they may be otherwise 
indistinguishable in all respects. In fact, no Scheduled 
Tribes were recognised in U.P. until 1967. Even when the 
lists of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes were 
amended through an Act of Parliament in 1976, this serious 
anomaly was not removed. It is hoped that whenever these 
lists are amended next by Parliament this and similar ano- 
malies will be removed.. 


Criteria for Scheduled Tribes 





5. Unlike the case of the Scheduled Castes where some 
definite criteria have been adopted for determining the 
status of a community as a Scheduled Caste, the issue of 
adopting certain definite criteria for treating a community 
as a Scheduled Tribe and the practical application of those 
criteria is complex. The expression Scheduled Tribes has 
been used for the first time in the Constitution only 
and the earlier expressions used in pre-Independence days 
were aboriginal tribes, backward tribes, etc. It may be 
mentioned in passing though that for the colonial rulers 
almost the entire Indian people were backward or primitive 
or uncivilised and due care was not exercised in using 
the term tribe in an objective or scientific manner.  How- 
ever, it may be stated in the context of the primitive 
societies all over the world that there is no universal 
definition of a tribe acceptable to all social scientists. 
But in the Indian context the definition of a tribe given 
by the noted Indian anthropologist, the late Dr.D.N.Majumdar, 
has maximum acceptance.  Dr.Majumdar defined a tribe as 
follows: 


"A tribe is a social group with territorial affilia- 
tion, endogamous, with no specialization of functions, 
ruled by tribal officers, hereditary or otherwise, united 
in language or dialect, recognising social distance from 
other tribes or castes but without any stigma attached 
in the case of a caste structure, following tribal traditi- 
ons, beliefs and customs, illiberal of naturalization of 
ideas from alien sources; above all conscious of a homo- 
geneity of ethnic &nd territorial integration". 
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6. It is true that due to various factors and forces 
and the different stages of transition through which various 
tribal communities have been passing, an Indian tribe today 
may not answer all the descriptions or characteristics 
included in Dr.Majumdar's definition. But we can say that 
if a community answers majority of these characteristics 
it can be treated as a tribe. In the first Report of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes(1951) 
it was stated that the State Governments were requested 
to suggest tests for determining as to which of the tribes 
should be treated as Scheduled Tribes. In Appendix IV 
of that Report the criteria suggested by 14 State Govern- 
ments were indicated. They offered conflicting views. 
However, the following appeared to be the features common 
to the tribes in various States: 


(1) Tribal origin 


(11) Primitive way of life and habitation in remote 
and less easily accessible areas 


(444) General backwardness in all respects. 


Te The first Commissioner, Shri L.M.Shrikant, had suggest- 
ed that & special committee should be appointed by the 
Government to thrash out this question further with & view 
to having a common formula to be applied in the event of 
respecification of the Scheduled Tribes. There was no de- 
finite response from the Government to that suggestion. 
In the subsequent decades amendments were carried out in 
the lists of SCs and STs through Acts of Parliament in 
1956 and 1976. Even though the changes in the lists have 
been made in accordance with the provisions of law, the 
process adopted for the purpose was not rigorous enough 
to ensure that the communities included in the schedules 
did satisfy the criteria referred to above or had the 
requisite characteristics in the entire State in which 
they wePe scheduled. Therefore, there are some examples 
where a community which may not possess any tribal charac- 
teristic, yet may find a place amongst the Scheduled Tribes. 
The sooner this dissonance between the sociological reality 
and the legal position is removed the better. 


8. It is suggested that all claims for inclusion in the schedules 
or concerning the interpretation of the nomenclatures -used therein 
should be enquired O accordance a clear laid down process. 
This should invariably, inter alia, comprise enquiries at the local 


level by a competent team of investigators, which should also include 
the opinion of members of other SCs and STs in the area. Their findings 


Should be placed before a specially constituted committee of social 
scientists having experience in the relevant areas at the national 
level. The Special Officer (Commissioner for SCs & STs) may also be 
apprised of the findings of the investigation and he may give his 
opinion, if necessary. The findings of the investigation and the 
opinions of the expert committee and the Special Officer may be placed 
before Parliament at the time of consideration of the B111 to amend 
the Presidential Order. It is extremely important that no addition 
is made to any list of the Scheduled Castes unless the criterion of 
'untouchability' and to list of the Scheduled Tribes unless the 
criteria of tribal characteristics are clearly and incontrovertibly 
satisfied, 
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A review of amendments of the Presidential Orders 


9. According to Clause 2 of Articles 341 and 342 any 
amendments in the lists of the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes promulgated through the Presidential Orders 
ean be effected only through Acts of Parliament. Such 
amendments have been made so far(until the year under re- 
port) twice, in 1956 and again in 1976. At the time of 
promulgation of the Constitution in 1950 there were Part 
A, Part B and Part C States and the lists of the Seheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes were issued in respect of the 
different States. Subsequently the reorganisation of States 
took place in 1956, removing the distinction between Part 
A and Part B States and rechristening Part C States as 
Union Territories. Not only that, large scale transfers 
of territories from one State to another took place on 
the basis of linguistic distribution of the people. So 
far as the lists of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are concerned no detailed exercise was undertaken 
by the Government of India and the State Governments to 
ascertain as to which of the communities in an original 
undivided State should be retained in the lists relating 
to that State after the reorganisation or which of the 
communities should be transferred from the lists of the 
original undivided State to the lists of the new State 
alongwith the transfer of certain territories or districts. 
To cite an example, Hyderabad was a Part B State which 
ceased to exist after the reorganisation of States. The 
Telengana region of the erstwhile Hyderabad State was 
integrated with the Andhra region transferred from the 
erstwhile Madras State to constitute the present State 
of Andhra Pradesh. Some districts of Hyderabad State, 
viz., Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bhir and Osmanabad, 
were transferred to the erstwhile Bombay State and are 
commonly known as Marathwada region. Similarly some dis- 
tricts of Hyderdbad State, viz.,Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar, 
were transferred to the erstwhile Mysore State. The erst- 
while Hyderabad State had a list of 32 Scheduled Castes. 
When Parliament modified the lists of the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes in 1956, all these 32 Scheduled Castes 
were included in the list of the Scheduled Castes of the 
erstwhile Bombay State in respect of the five Marathwada 
districts and also in the erstwhile Mysore State in respect 
of the three districts transferred from Hyderabad State. 
It was probable that all these 32 communities declared 
as Scheduled Castes in the erstwhile Hyderabad State were 
not uniformly distributed throughout that State and some 
of these communities may have been non-existent in the 
areas transferred from that State to Bombay and Mysore 
States. In that case those non-existent communities should 
not have been declared as Scheduled Castes in the trans- 
ferred areas of Bombay and Mysore States. But this exercise 
was apparently not done and the easy way was found of adop- 
ting the liste of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
almost in toto in the transferred areas of the other States. 
Similar examples can be quoted in respect of the present 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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10. In August 1967 the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Orders(Amendment) Bill, 1967, was presented in Lok 
Sabha. Later a Joint Select Committee of both the Houses 
of Parliament was set up under the chairmanship of Shri 
Anil K. Chanda (who had earlier held the post of the Commi- 
ssioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes from 
1962 to 1966). The Joint Select Committee undertook exten- 
sive tours and deliberated upon the subject. But before 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee and the Bill could 
be discussed in Parliament, the Fourth Lok Sabha was dissol- 
ved and the Bill lapsed. 


11. In 1976 the lists of SCs and STs were amended by the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Orders(Amendment) 
Act, 1976, which came into force with effect from 27-7-1977. 
But in this amending Act only a partial issue of area res- 
trictions was taken up and an ad hoc decision made to remove 
such restrictions. According to some sections representing 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes the area restric- 
tions were acting as a hindrance to spatial and social 
mobility. In bulk of the cases the area restrictions were 
&ccordingly removed, though in some cases such restrictions 
were retained and continue to date. For example, Dhobi 
is a Scheduled Caste only in three districts out of 45 
districts of Madhya Pradesh. These three districts are 
Bhopal, Raisen and Sehore which constituted the erstwhile 
Part CO Stake of Bhopal where Dhobi was included in the 
list of the Scheduled Castes. In the other three units, 
Viz., the old Madhya Pradesh (Part A State), Madhya Bharat 
(Part B State) and Vindhya Pradesh (Part C State) which 
coalesced alongwith Bhopal to constitute the present day 
Madhya Pradesh, Dhobi was not included in the lists of 
the Seheduled Castes therein. 


12. The removal of area restriction has resulted in some 
anomalous situations as in Gujarat. In the erstwhile Bombay 
State Mochi was a Scheduled Caste only in 14 districts 
including Dangs but in none of the other districts which 
were subsequently separated to form the present State 
of Gujarat. Tus, from the, date of issue of separate lists 
of SCs and STs of Gujarat upto 1976 Mochi was treated as 
a Scheduled Caste only in Dangs District. In fact, members 
of Mochi community in Gujarat are not treated as un- 
touchables and their socio-economic status is much better 
than that of the Scheduled Castes of Gujarat. However, 
due to the removal of area restriction in 1976 Mochi came 
to be recognised as a Scheduled Caste throughout the State 
of Gujarat, leading to a lot of resentment among the Sche- 
duled Castes of that State. 


13. Since no new caste or tribe was included in or excluded 
from the existing lists of SCs and STs in the 1976(Amend- 
ment) Act, the question of drawing up comprehensive lists 
of SCs and STs which had been pending since long was refe- 
rred to a Joint Committee of both the Houses of Parliament 
by the Sixth Lok Sabha. Ihe Committee, however, ceased 
to exist with the dissolution of the Sixth Lok Sabha by 
the President on 22-8-1979. 
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Some recent trends 


14. Whereas there is less eagerness on the part 
of Hindu castes to identify themselves as Scheduled 
Castes, in many parts of the country members 


ef certain Hindu castes try to identify themselves as Sche- 
duled Tribe persons and thereby fraudulently avail of the 
benefits intended for the Scheduled Tribes to which they 
are actually not entitled. In this endeavour phonetic 
similarities between the names of their communities and 
those of certain Scheduled Tribes come to their help. 
An illustrative list of such cases is given below: 


Andhra Pradesh 
(1) Beda Jangam, Budga Jangam: In the 1956 list this 


community was notified as a Scheduled Caste in Telen- 
gana region only. After the removal of area restric- 
tion in 1976 it is now treated as α Scheduled Caste 
throughout the State with the result that members 
of the Jangam caste falsely claim to belong to the 
Scheduled Caste Beda/Budga Jangan. 


(2) Konda Kapu and  Kondareddi: These communities are 
included in the list of the Scheduled Tribes of Andhra 


Pradesh. In Telegu ‘'Konda' means hill. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the members of these communities 
are living in hills. But some members of the Hindu 
castes Kapu and Reddy living in plains try to pass 
off as Scheduled Tribe persons by obtaining false 
Scheduled Tribe certificates. 


It is surprising that even in Tamil Nadu some 
people obtain false Scheduled Tribe certificates as 
being Konda Kapu/Kondareddi because, as stated earlier, 
the list of the Scheduled Tribes of the erstwhile 
Madras State was not scrutinised thoroughly and Konda 
Kapu and Kondareddi were retained in the list of Madras 
State after the reorganisation of States even though 
these communities are reported to be living only in 
Andhra Pradesh. According to 1961 Census the total 
number of Konda Reddis in Madras State was 8 persons 
only. This figure went upto 855 in 1971 Census obviou- 
sly because during the intervening period of 10 years 
some people in Tamil Nadu who were actually not Konda 
Reddis declared themselves to be Konda Reddis. 





(3) Gond: Gond is a Scheduled Trite in Bihar. Gond is 
the single largest Scheduled Tribe of India, its popu- 
lation exceeding six millions. The main concentration 
of Gonds is in Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra but they are also enumerated as a Scheduled 
Tribe in other States as well like Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal. Gondi language/dialect belongs to the 
Dravidian family of languages. It is true that some 
sections of Gonds have now almost forgotten their 
mother tongue and are now using the regional language 


(4) 
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or the local dialect of Hindi as in the case of some 
parts of Madhya Pradesh. However, they continue to 
observe their traditional customs and practices. 
In western districts of Bihar, viz., Champaran, Saran, 
Siwan, Gopalganj, Bhojpur, ete., there is a Hindu 
backward caste known as Οοπά(σης). In English the 
names of the tribal community as well as the backward 
class community are spelt in the same banner., Only 
while writing the name of the Hindu backward caste 
in Devanagari a dot is put under the letter S . This 
Hindu backward caste has absolutely no tribal charac- 
teristics and has no links with the, Gond tribe. Its 
traditional occupation is parching of paddy with sand, 
this occupation being referred to in the Hindi belt 
as that of Bhadbhuja. This backward caste is also 
found in eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. About 
12 tribal communities in the southern part of U.P., 
mainly in Duddhi area of Mirzapur District, were not 
included in the list of the Scheduled Tribes and were, 
on the other hand, declared as Scheduled Castes in 
Uttar Pradesh. Now the members of this Hindu backward 
caste Gond try to obtain false Scheduled Tribe certi- 
ficates from the competent authorities in Bihar and 
Scheduled Caste certificates from those in Uttar Pra- 
desh. It is reported that thousands of members of 
this Hindu backward caste obtained false or irregular 
ST/SC certificates in Bihar/Uttar Pradesh. 


Kharwar: Kharwar is a Scheduled Tribe in Bihar,mostly 
found in Palamu District. There is a Hindu backward 
caste known as Kahar in Bihar. Every Hindu caste 
has a few gotras and these gotrag are often shared 
by more than one caste group. One of the gotras among 
the Kahar caste is Kharwar. Taking undue advantage 
of this fact sam members of the Kahar caste have obtained 
false ST certificates in the name of Kharwar, even 
from districts far off from Palamu where there is 
no chance of members of the Kharwar tribe residing. 


Karnataka 


(5) 


(6) 


Maleru: There is a Scheduled Tribe known as Maleru 
residing in Shimoga and Chikmaglur districts of Karna- 
taka. It is a small tribal community whose economic 
condition is quite poor. In the same area there is 
a community known as Maaleru which is supposed to 
be a mixed caste claiming Brahman male ancestry. The 
members of this caste are comparatively well off and 
are attached to temples. They have no tribal charac- 
teristics at all. In English generally the names 
of this tribal community as well as this Hindu caste 
are spelt in the same manner. Only in Kannada or 
Devanagari script the spelling of the name of the Hindu 
caste will be slightly different from that of the 
tribal community. A number of Maaleru caste persons 
have reportedly obtained false Scheduled Tribe certifi- 
cates in the name of the Maleru tribe. 


Nayaka or Naikdas It is a small Gujarati speaking 
tribe living in Gujarat and some adjoining districts 
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of Maharashtra, It was included in the original list 
of the Scheduled Tribes of the erstwhile Bombay State. 
At the time of the reorganisation of States in 1956 
when four districts, viz., Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Kanara, were transferred from Bombay to the erst- 
while Mysore State a whole list of 19 Scheduled Tribes 
was also adopted in Mysore State in respect of these 
four transferred districts. The real fact is that 
there are hardly any members of this tritel community living 
in these four districts of Karnataka. Subsequently 
when the second amendment took place in 1976 removing 
the area restriction, this particular community came 
to be treated as a Scheduled Tribe throughout the 
present State of Karnataka. Consequently, members 
of certain non-tribal communities like Bedar or Berad 
and Valmiki have been declaring themselves to be men- 
bers of the Scheduled Tribe Nayaka. These two commu- 
nities are actually Denotified Communities (ex-Criminal 
Tribes). Bedar or Berad community was earlier included 
in the erstwhile list of.Criminal Tribes in Belgaun, 
Bijapur and Dharwar. Similarly Valmiki community 
was included in the erstwhile list of Criminal Tribes 
in Bellary District of Mysore State. Many members 
of both these communities use the surname Naik and 
because of this they take undue advantage and declare 
themselves to be members of the Scheduled Tribe Nayaka 
and obtain false ST certificates. It may be mentioned 
here that the name of a tribe or community should 
not be confused with a surname. There is no restric- 
tion on any citizen of India adopting any surname. 
A surname does not necessarily indicate the caste 
or community of a person. Naik is one of those titles 
or surnames which are used throughout India right 
from Jammu & Kashmir to Tamil Nadu. A person writing 
the surname Naik may be a Hindu, a Muslim or. a Chris- 
tian. In a State like Orissa he may belong to a Sche- 
duled Tribe or a Scheduled Caste or a Hindu caste. 
Therefore, simply because a person in Karnataka writes 
the surname Naik he cannot legitimately claim to belong 
to the Scheduled Tribe Nayaka. But unfortunately 
this undesirable practice is growing year after year 
and has now assumed alarming proportions. One ^onse- 
quence of this trend is that whereas the Schéduled 
Tribe population of Karnataka in 1971 was only .2.31 
lakhs, it was recorded as 18.25 lakhs in 1981. It 
is reported that this is primarily because a large 
number of members of the Bedar caste, apparantly in 
an organised manner, have returned themselves as 
Scheduled Tribe persons at the time of 1981 Cen. is. 
It is further reported that a large number of Bedar 
caste people have entered Governmént services on the 
basis of false Scheduled Tribe certificates. 


Kerala 


(7) Tharrin: Tn Kerala Thandan was included in the 1956 list of 
the Scheduled Castes throughout the State except 
Malabar District. ,This area restriction was removed 
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in 1976 with the result that now some people in the 
northern part of the State who do not belong to the 
Scheduled Caste  Thandan and are referred to as 
'Thandan! by virtue of being chiefs of the Ezhava 
community are reported to be falsely claiming to b Scheduled Caste 
persons. The title used for Ezhava chiefs in this 
part of Kerala is Thandan. 


Maharashtra 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


Dhoba: Dhoba is one of the sub-tribes of Gond in 
Maharashtra. Some members of the Backward Class Dhobi 


(washermen) try to pass off as members of the Scheduled 
Tribe Gond. 


Halba, Halbi: Halba, Halbi is a Scheduled Tribe in 
Maharashtra mostly in Nag-Vidarbha region that was 
transferred from the old Madhya Pradesh to the erst- 
while Bombay State in 1956. In other words this tribe 
is not found in western Maharashtra, Marathwada and 
southern Maharashtra. In Maharashtra there is a Hindu 
backward caste known as Koshti whose traditional occu- 
pation is weaving. A section of Kosntis call themsel- 
ves 'Halba Koshti’ and claim themselves to be members 
of the Scheduled Tribe Halba. 


Mahadev Kolj: Mahadev Koli is a Scheduled Tribe in 
Maharashtra. But members of the Hindu Koli caste 
(fishermen)falsely claim to be Mahadev Kolis. 


Manas: As mentioned earlier, there are 52 synonyms/ 
sub-tribes mentioned against the entry relating to 
the Scheduled Tribe Gond in the lists of Maharashtra 
and Madhya Pradesh. One of these sub-tribes is Mana. 
In some parts of Maharashtra around Nagpur there is 
a Hindu backward caste Mana which does not possess 
any tribal characteristics. Some of its members 
try to take advantage of the fact that Mana is a sec- 
tion of the ST Gond and thus try to obtain false ST 
certificates. 


Thakur Thakar Ka Thakur Ka  Thakar Ma Thakur 
Ma Thakar: In the 1956 list it was a Scheduled Tribe 
1η Ahmednagar District and certain talukas of Kolaba, 
Nasik, Poona and Thana districts. After the removal 
of area restriction in 1976 it is now treated as a 
Scheduled Tribe throughout the State and some members 
of the Rajput/Thakur caste falsely claim to belong 
to the Scheduled Tribe Thakar or Thakur. 


Orissa 





(13) 


Dewars: Dewar is included in the list of the Scheduled 
Cestes of Orissa but there are hardly any members 
of this community residing permanently in that State. 
However, their population was enumerated as 3,736 
in 1971* Census. In 1981 Census their population in- 
creased to 4,205 and surprisingly the urban population 
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(2,192) exceeded the rural population(2,058)—normally 
an extraordinary phenomenon for any Scheduled Caste 
or Scheduled Tribe. 


Dewar community basically hails from Chhattisgarh 
region of Madhya Pradesh and, though smali in numbers, 
is conspicuous on account of its nomadic life and 
performance of dance and music. It is probable that 
some Dewars of Madhya Pradesh may have strayed into 
the adjoining areas of Orissa like Sambalpur at the 
time of the drawing up of the list of the Scheduled 
Castes of Orissa. They do not speak Oriya. If due 
care had been exercised Dewar would not have been 
included in the list of the Scheduled Castes of Orissa. 
However, members of the fishermen community of Orissa 
commonly known as Keuta ος Kaibarta put forth a claim 
that they are members of the Scheduled Caste Dewar. 
The reason for this was that a synonym of their commu- 
nity's name is Dhibara(Dheenwar in Hindi), though 

- .not commonly used, and they took advantage of this 
phonetic similarity between Dhibara and Dewar. Even 
the High Court of Orissa accepted their plea and it 
is reported that the Government of India did not take 
necessary steps to contest this claim effectively. 
The Ministry of Home Affairs issued orders vide 
No.BC-12016/22/80-SC&BCD IV dated 23-5-1981 to the 
effect that members of Dhibara/Keuta/Kaibarta community 
of Oríssa might be issued Scheduled Caste certificates 
but only in the name of Dewar. Consequently, members 
of this fishermen caste, who are not at all treated 
as untouchables and whose economic “condition is not 
bad, are at present availing of the benefits intended 
for the Scheduled Castes. 


15. This trend of false claim of belonging to the Scheduled 
Tribes is accentuated on account of the phonetic similari- 
ties in the names of the communities as discussed above 
and also on account of the lack of determination to relate 
the tribal communities with the specific areas. From that 
angle it has perhaps become necessary to revise the lists 
of SCs and STs with area specific scheduling where appro- 
rir and necessary, For instance, if it is a well known 
fact that Maleru is a small and backward Scheduled Tribe 
almost exclusively found in Chikmaglur and Shimoga districts 
of Karnataka, why should non-tribal people from far off 
areas in that State be given an opportunity to claim to 
be members of this tribal community? There may be a fesliüg 
in such cases that genuine SC/ST persons might experience 
difficulty in obtaining SC/ST certificates from their home 
districts when they move out of the same. This difficulty 
can be removed by issuing orders in respect of inter- 
district migration on the lines of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs orders  No.BC-16014/1/82-SC&BCD I dated 18-11-82 
and 6-8-1984 for issue of SC/ST certificates to inter-State 
migrants. Now without much botheration an SC/ST person 
can obtain an SC/ST certificate from a competent authority 
of the State where he is temporarily resicing for the pur- 
poses of employment, etc., on the basis of the SC/ST certi- 
ficate issued to his father/mother by a prescribed authority 
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of his home State. On the same analo if an SC/ST person 
belonging to one district in a ate migrates o another 


district within the same State for the purposes of education, 
employment, etc., he may be allowed to obtainan SC/STcerti- 


ficate from a competent authority of the district where 
he is presently residing on the basis of the SC/ST certifi- 
cate issued to his father/mother by a prescribed authorit 
of his home district. The Government of [India may consider 


issuing suitable orders on these lines. If this is done, 
there should be no objection to revise the lists of SCs 


and STs with area specific scheduling in cases wherever this 
is necessary to preclude scope for false certificates on 
a large scale. This and the need of genuine SC/ST persons 
to obtain SC/ST certificates expeditiously even when they 
move out to other parts of the State or, in respect of 
benefits from the Central Government, to other parts of 
the country, are not irreconcilable. 


16. Use of area nomenclatures in the lists of SCs and 
STs has created another serious problem. For example, 
the list of the Scheduled Tribes of Himachal Pradesh inclu- 
des Kanaura/Kinnara based on the name of Kinnaur District. 
There is a caste system even among the Buddhist population 
of that district. Besides any permanent resident of that 
district, even if he is a non-tribal, can claim to be a 
Scheduled Tribe person on account of the vulnerable nomen- 
clature used in the list. Similarly the list of the 
Scheduled Tribes of Uttar Pradesh includes 'Jaunsari' based 
on the name of Jaunsar Pargana of Dehra Dun District. 
The people of the two Parganas of Jaunsar and Bawar in 
that district have attracted attention of anthropologists 
for a long time on account of the practice of polyandry. 
They are divided into several castes, viz., Brahman, Rajput 
(Khash), Badi, Bajgi and Kolta. The last two communities 
are by evil custom treated as 'untouchables! and the condi- 
tion of Koltas is particularly depressing as they are bonded 
labourers and their womenfolk are exploited and taken away 
to cities and towns in the plains for immoral trafficking. 
It is only Koltas and Bajgis who really deserve the Sche- 
duled Tribe or Scheduled Caste status by specific names 
of their communities, otherwise they stand little chance 
of availing of any benefits which are monopolised by 
Brahmans and Rajputs in the name of Jaunsaris. The area 
name adopted for the communities living therein was based 
on the premise that all the people living in that area 
had a common social system and could be reasonably classi- - 
fied as such. But the fact is that a number of other people - 
from outside had also come and settled there, who were 
not a part of the local social system. When this anomalous 
Situation came to the notice of the Government, a legal 
interpretation followed which entitled all these outsiders 
as weil the privilege of the Scheduled Tribe status. In 
extreme cases even some well-to-do non-tribal persons of 
Dehra Dun city who owned some property or houses at Chakrata, 
a charming hill station, or elsewhere in Jaunsar Bawar 
area before the promulgation of the Presidential Order 
in respect of the Scheduled Tribes of Uttar Pradesh in 
1967, .availed of the benefits meant for the ‘Scheduled Tribes 
by claiming to belong to the Scheduled Tribe 'Jaunsari'. 
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175 Of late the racket of false SC/ST certificates has 
assumed alarming proportions in several States. A full 
discussion on that problem is proposed to be included in 
the next Report. However, in this Report the need for 
a review of the lists of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and the need to avoid making any new mistakes are 
being stressed because of the fact that the next decennial 
Census (1991) is not far off. It would be in the best 


interests of members of the real deprived communities 
are taken well before the 1991 Census to ensure that members 
of communities not included in the lists of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes are not permitted or facilitated 
at any cost to claim the status of SC/ST persons. While 
taking these steps the following points, inter alia, 
may be kept in views 


(a) Ihe names of the communities should be spelt in the 


singular form and not in the plural form. In the 
present lists there is no uniformity in this regard 


even in the lists of the individual States/UTs. 


(b) Area nomenclatures should not be used in the lists 


and only the names of specific communities should 
be included therein. 


(ο) In some maner it may be clearly indicated that a - 
‘name is not to be confused ERAN the name of a communi t 
and merely because a non-SC/ST person uses a surname 
which is identital or quite similar to the name of 
a Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe he cannot be allowed 
to claim to be a Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe person. 


(d) Tt should be made clear that non-SU/ST persons must 
not be allowed to claim the status of SC/ST persons 
on account of phonetic similarities between the names 
of their castes and those of some Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes. Some well - known examples could 


be given to serve as a guideline. 


(e) Wherever necessary area specific scheduling may be 
one due to e reagons Scussed above. 

(f) If a community is non-existent in a State, it should 
be excluded from the list of the Scheduled Castes 
or Scheduled Tribes, as the case may be, relating 
to that State. For this purpose a comparative study 
of the community-wise opulation figures of SCs and 
STs in 1961, 1971 and 1981 Censuses may be made 
distictwise. There are a number of cases where a 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe does not actually 
exist in a State but since it is included in the list 
of the Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes of that State 
members of some backward castes falsely claim to be 
members of that particular Scheduled Caste/Scheduled 
Tribe. Two glaring examples of  Bedars/Valmikis of 
Karnataka claiming to be members of the Scheduled 
Tribe Naikda/Nayaka and Keutas/Kaibartas of Orissa 
claiming to be members of the Scheduled Caste Dewar 
have been discussed above in detail under items (6) 
and (13) of para 14 above. 





CHAPTER XII 


ANGLO-INDIANS 


Representation in Lok Sabha 


Article 331 of the Constitution provides that the 
President may, if he is of the opinion that the Anglo- 
Indian community is not adequately represented in the House 
of the People, nominate not more than two members of that 
community to the House of the People. In the Eighth Lok 
Sabha the President has nominated Shri Frank Anthony and 
Shri A.E.T. Barrow to represent the Anglo-Indian community 
in Lok Sabha. 


Representation in Vidhan Sabhas 


2. Article 333 of the Constitution provides that the 
Governor of a State may, if he is of the opinion that the 
Anglo-Indian community needs representation in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State and is not adequately repre- 
sented therein,-nominate one member of that community to 
the Assembly. According to the available information during 
the year under report one Anglo-Indian member each in the 
Vidhan Sabhas of Andhra _ Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal nominated by the Governors of these 
States to the Vidhan Sabhas continued to represent their 
community. 


3. Ihe original Article 334 of the Constitution provided 
for nomination of members of the Anglo-Indian community 
to Lok Sabha and State‘ Vidhan Sabhas for a period of ten 
years. This Article was amended thrice extending this 
period of nomination by ten years on each occasion.  Accor- 
dingly the present provision of nomination of members of 
the Anglo-Indian community to Lok Sabha and State Vidhan 
Sabhas is due to expire on 25-1-1990. 


. There is ambiguity about the status of the Anglo- 
Indian community insofar as their claim to be treated at 
par with other minorities is concerned. In fact, they 
claim to have the highest eligibility for being considered 
a minority on all the three common criteria, viz., language, 
religion and ethnic group. In January 1986 a representation 
was received from a Bangalore based organisation, The 
Anglo-Indian Activists. In this representation addressed 
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to the Prime Minister they desired that the benefit of 
the Prime Minister's 15-Point Directive about Welfare of 
Minorities should be extended to their community. This 
office enquired from the Minorities Commission whether 
that Commission was treating Anglo-Indians as a separate 
entity in the list of minorities and protecting their 
interests. The Minorities Commission replied that it was 
not treating Anglo-Indians as a minority and added that 
only Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, Sikhs and Zoroastrians 
eee by it as religious minorities at the national 
eve. 


( B.D. SHARMA ) 
Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled. Tribes 
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